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Arr. I—THE HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOLOGY. 


Puo.oey is that science which treats of the origin, history 
and structure of the words composing the classical languages 
and those connected with them, whether cognate or derived. 
It comprehends what is usually included in the separate de- 
partments of etymology and grammar, as well as both the his- 
tory and the philosophy of language. The present state of 
philological research, vast as are its results, is rather that of 
splendid preparation for a complete scientific construction of 
its elements, than any such absolute construction itself. Its 
discoveries are too new and too disconnected, to be put as yet 
into a perfect edifice of worthy proportions ; while the oppor- 





The following Articles on.the history of philelogy, although incomplete, 
are yet interesting and worthy of perusal, viz: Wiseman's Lectures on Science 
and Religion, Nos. 2 and 3: Edinburgh Review, Vol. 94, (1851,) pp. 297—339 : 
Bunsen’s Philosophy of History, Vol. 1, pp. 44—64 : Humboldt’s Kosmos, Vol. 2, 
p. 142: Donaldson’s New Cratylus, pp. 21—54: Winning’s Comparative Philol- 
ogy, pp. 16—32. In the preparation of this Article, we have been careful to go 
to first sources, and to form our judgment from personal examination, and on an 
independent basis. 
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tunity also for making fresh acquisitions is still too great to be 
favorable for that high repose of thought in which science loves 
to dwell, and to gaze with deep, calm survey upon the wide 
circumference of things. 

Philology, like her elder sister Philosophy, has had for cen- 
turies a name among scholars; but like her, also, while honor- 
ed with this formal remembrance, she has herself remained 
unknown, until standing within the horizon of our own day. 
From what beginnings, in what ways, and by what men, she 
has been conducted to her present seat of exaltation, it will be 
pleasant and profitable to learn. The various senses of the 
word philology (g:Acdcyia) at different times, exhibit in a gene- 
ral, though faint outline, the chief phases of its history. In 
old classical usage, it meant the love of literature; afterwards 
the scholastic mastery and exposition of language ; more re- 
cently a sort of general amateur study of language, as a mat- 
ter of mere pleasant curiosity: and last of all, the scientific ex- 
ploration and comprehension of its interior mechanism, in rela- 
tion both to its original elements, and also to their varied trans- 
formations, through a wide range of comparative analysis. 

Grammar, that great central determinative basis of all true 
philology, Grecian scholars at Alexandria, in Egypt, were the 
first to construct into any distinct scientific form. With both 
synthetic and analytic thoroughness, they collected and com- 
pacted together the materials furnished them by their mother 
tongue, which they so much idolized; and defined with clear- 
ness the actual inward structure of their own languuge, as an 
independent mechanism by itself. This new science the Lat- 
ins afterwards borrowed ; but they early lost it, as having any 
controlling influence over their educational discipline, and 
even over their own speech; for in each one of the modern 
Romanic languages, which are but the Latin moulded with a 
few commingling elements into forms better adapted to express 
the wants and tastes of later generations, like old garments 
refashioned for new uses, we find an almost perfect oblitera- 
tion of the many-angled and complicated syntax of the origi- 
nal Latin. 

It was in the cloisters of the middle ages, as in a conservato- 
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ry, that the Latin was carefully sheltered from the rude storms 
without, and cultivated in all its native beauty. Here scholarly 
eyes watched with jealous care, by day and night, over its 
preservation. Here ancient words were kept as precious coins. 
Here Grammar, on whose wide and firm supports all the drape- 
ry of language rests, as a rich vine with its clusters of fruits 
and flowers upon the strong frame beneath it, was valued right- 
ly for its many high uses, and from hand to hand and heart to 
heart, with heroic earnestness, this sacred relic of the elder 
ages was carefully handed down for the behoof of those who 
should livein the better times that were to come. And come 
they did, and that with observation. At the Reformation, the 
deep, slow heat, which for ages had been spreading as in a sub- 
terranean mine through all the scholarship of the world, burst 
forth with its long accumulation of energy. 

The leaders of this great awakening in modern society, as 
of the next greatest event since that day, the exodus of the Pu- 
ritan Church to these shores, were the leading classical scholars 
of the times. The new era, accordingly, of modern linguistic 
scholarship, in its open and progressive manifestations, like that 
of modern social piety, is to be found in one and the same 
eventful period. 

Luther and Melancthon, not to speak of others, were them- 
selves fine classical scholars; but, under the pressure of the 
times upon their consciences, they rather used the scholarship, 
that they had previously acquired, for immediate desired results 
in other directions, than devoted their strength to its greater 
enlargement. 

But Reuchlin in Germany, Erasmus in Holland, and Budeeus 
in France, each in his own land, held high the banner of clas- 
sical study before the eyes of many followers. 

They were succeeded by some others who surpassed them, 
as each generation should its predecessor, if not in the quality 
of their scholarship, yet in its vastness; as Muretus, Scaliger, 
Casaubon, Salmasius, Bentley, Porson, and others, whose 
names will never be forgotten for their great attainments as 
measured by the opportunities of their age, and much more for 
the deep enthusiasm out of which they grew. High aims al- 
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ways deserve and secure respect. They are, indeed, the only 
title to it; and no standard for measuring a mancould be more 
false, in multitudes of instances, than the common one of suc- 
cess orfailure. But the scholarship of those days either content- 
ed itself with its own conscious pleasure, or was almost wholly 
oceupied in disentombing old authors, whom time had buried 
in oblivion, or in filing away excrescences and corruptions 
from the text, as first obtained, by a more careful collation of 
manuscripts. Throughout the whole of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, and especially the latter half of it, the linguists of Europe, 
like the votaries of science who had been long searching for 
the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, were eager to dis- 
cover the one mother tongue of all the languages of the world; 
and whilst scholars decided variously, according to the differ- 
ent amount of their research, or the different quality of their 
mental constitutions, the majority believed that it was the He- 
brew, as that contained the oldest literature of any language 
which they knew, as well as the earliest records of our race. 
Others however thought, with equally good reason, that it was 
rather the Armenian, as that was the language of the peo- 
ple living around Mount Ararat, where, from the times of 
Noah’s ark, their ancestors had lived in unbroken succession. 
To one who would see the trail of these ideas extending down 
even to our own times, it will be worth the while to examine, 
in connection one with another, Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon 
and Gesenius’ Hebrew, Nork’s Latin, and Webster’s English 
Dictionaries. The Hebrew is represented in them all as mov- 
ing like a king in a grand triumphal march, with the other lan- 
guages walking humbly in its train. In another direction, also, 
much effort and learning were expended by scholars in that 
century, as by geologists fifty years ago who were everywhere 
seeking to find traces of the deluge, in the attempt to discover 
sure proofs of the confusion of tongues and of peoples, by the 
dispersion at Babel. 

As infidels also have sought to make each one of the natu- 
ral sciences in their turn, when they first began to make any 
clear utterances of their own, bring in their testimony against 
the Scriptures, so too in philology they hoped to find a victo- 
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rious enemy to Christianity. But Chronology, Ethnography 
and Etymology have all been tortured in vain, to make them 
contradict the Mosaic account of the early history of man. 

During the last century great interest was felt throughout 
Europe in comparing as many different languages as possible, 
though only on a narrow scale of words, one with another. 
Leibnitz, who died an old man in 1716, that great philosopher, 
or rather universal genius, entitled by his contemporaries on 
account of his large learning a living dictionary, was very 
zealous in the study of Ethnography, and carefully collected 
all lists of words that he ‘could obtain in different languages, 
for the purpose of comparing them together. He founded the 
present Academy of Sciences at Berlin, the home of modern 
philology, for the purpose of promoting the study of language, 
on broad philosophic principles, by tracing out with care their 
analogies, and through them also. the genealogy of mankind. 
His place in the history of philology is that of its early prophet, 
foreseeing in dim outline the wonders of this new continent in 
the world of letters, but which, in his distance from it, he 
could picture to his eye only as a beautiful far-off dream-land. 
But with what sacred fervor did he, standing within the shad- 
ows of his own unilluminated age, wave his hand to the gene- 
rations following him in the direction of his ecstatic though 
faint vision of the future. Catherine II, also, Empress of Rus- 
sia, ordered a special list of many of the most common Russian 
words to be prepared, and to be carefully collated with their 
equivalents in as many languages as possible; and, after un- 
dertaking herself to draw up formal tables of comparison in 
different languages, she transferred the long labor to Pallas, 
an eminent naturalist, who, as the result, published in 1787 and 
1789 a work entitled “ A Comparison of the Vocabularies of all 
the Languages of the World.” 

But in 1784 an event occurred, which made at the time but 
little show, and yet drew after it the most surprising conse- 
quences, the formation of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta by 
Sir William Jones. Under its auspices, the Chinese language 
and literature were thoroughly studied by the best French 
scholars, and the langt.ages and literature of India by those of 
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England. Those earnest students of the Sanskrit, however, we 
must leave for a time, at their work, and look at the develop- 
ments meanwhile of European scholarship at home. ' 

In 1806, Adelung’s Mithridates appeared, or at least the first 
volume of it: the second being issued, in consequence of his 
death, by Vater, in 1809, under whose auspices and those of 
the younger Adelung a third and a fourth volume appeared 
in 1816 and 1817. The languages of the world are here classi- 
fied and described ; and all helps for their acquisition then 
known are stated. Copies also of the Lord’s prayer are pre- 
sented in a great variety of languages for examination ; but no 
scientific basis for a comparative study of them is indicated or 
conceived. These collections form, therefore, but a mere un- 
arranged mass of curiosities, no higher in character than in 
mineralogy would be a collection of stones from different 
lands, divided into classes according to their mere resem- 
blances of color or of shape. Neither Adelung nor Vater 
were anything more than good linguists; and Vater, indeed, 
was not in any high sense entitled even to such a name. 

Gradually, and in the form of many successive details, the 
true light was now beginning everywhere to dawn upon those 
that were seeking for it. The instinct and the effort to seek 
more light are always the needful preparation for obtaining it. 
In the study of the Persian, wonderful resemblances were found 
to both the Greek and German: the Latin and German also 
were compared together lexically, and found to possess many 
surprising points of connection; and the feeling began to be 
common among scholars, that in the pursuit of mutual analo- 
gies in different languages was to be found a path to much 
sure spoil. Amid such investigations and under the combined 
action of many minds, throughout Europe and Asia, the new 
and true philology slowly but steadily rose into being, at the 
beginning of the present century. German scholars claim that 
it should be called Indo-German, instead of Indo-European, 
and thus bear on its very front perpetual praise to those great 
Germans who have brought its wonders into view. But it is 
to English enterprise and scholarship in the first place, that 
the world owes the discovery of the elementary facts, which 
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German industry and skill have since so fully developed, and 
woven into such a web of manifold and marvelous beauty to 
a linguist’s eye. On any view, however, the title used for 
these new etymological developments should be one descrip- 
tive of the breadth of their relations and results, rather than of 
the genius of those who have made them known. “Great is 
Truth,” whether seen resting tranquilly on her shield upon the 
page of history, or moving in majesty along the pathway of 
human advancement; and everywhere let her be honored, for 
she is divine, while it matters little whether any man or any 
set of men either stand or walk in a vain show by her side. 
And what now of those busy explorers of the Sanskrit for 
many silent years in India! Much, every way. Sanskrit lit- 
erature is voluminous, in the form of poems, plays, fables, sys- 
tems of philosophy, and works on astronomy and medicine. 
The hymns of the Veda especially, written at the period when the 
Arian tribes first began to traverse the fields of Northern India, 
have an interest altogether their own : as we not only stand in 
them on the farthest outermost position in the whole realm of 
profane literature, facing the very dawn of the post-diluvian 
world ; but we also see there primeval humanity unfold, in 
simple, careless earnestness, its hopes and fears, its pleasures 
and pains, and all its doubts and surmises about the future. 
These, as the result of the conquest of India and the trans- 
plantation of English minds to its soil, some of the best schol- 
ars of the latter part of the last century studied ¢ritically un- 
der thorough native scholars. Foremost among them were 
Sir William Jones, Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, author of a San- 
skrit grammar, and Sir Charles Wilkins, also the author of a 
Sanskrit grammar, and the first to print Sanskrit im Europe. 
In searching the recesses of Sanskrit literature, like travelers 
rummaging the pyramids of Egypt, or the ruins of Nineveh, 
to see what they could find, how were they amazed and de- 
lighted to discover at every step the most strange and beauti- 
ful correspondences, not only with the Latin and the Greek, 
but also with their own mother tongue, and indeed with al- 
most every language of which they had sufficient knowledge to 
make it a term of comparison. As early as in 1778, six years 
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before the formation of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, Halhed 
expressed his “astonishment” in his Bengal grammar, “ at the 
similitude of Sanskrit words with Persian, Arabic, Latin and 
Greek, throughout the whole groundwork of the language.” 
But Sir William Jones was the first to announce to the Euro- 
pean world the connection of the Arian languages one with 
another, saying that “‘no philologer could examine the San- 
skrit, Greek and Latin, without believing them to have sprung 
from some common source, which perhaps no longer exists. 
There is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for sup- 
posing that both the Gothic and Celtic had the same origin 
with the Sanskrit. The old Persian may be added to the same 
family.” This surely is a very bold, clear statement made, at 
the outset, partly as a matter of ascertained fact, and partly as 
a matter of well-conceived theory, of what has since been so 
fully discovered and verified by. so many scholars, with such 
brilliant success. Colebrooke early published a translation of 
the chief one of the Sanskrit Koshas, called the Amara Kosha, 
“the most celebrated,” says Wilson, “in all India, and having 
the widest circulation.” This was but a vocabulary, made by 
an author named Amara Sinha, and not a dictionary ; being 
arranged in separate sections and chapters, according to the 
topics in the text that it accompanied. Colebrooke is called 
by A. Schlegel, “a man who had shown himself a tasteful 
connoisseur of poetry, in the ancient and modern Asiatic and 
European languages.” Horace H. Wilson, assistant secretary 
to the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, published in 1819 u San- 
skrit and English dictionary in London, translated and im- 
proved from one originally prepared by learned natives, fur 
the College of Fort William in India, almost immediately af- 
ter its foundation, as one of its first necessities, having been 
begun in 1800, and finished in 1809. This translation was 
hailed with joy by Schlegel, “as one,” to use his language in 
his Indische Bibliothek, “by which we are at once brought 
forward to an immeasurably advanced position.” 

And how was the spark of the new light, thus brought from 
India by English hands, kindledinGermany? For there only 
has it been fanned into a broad all-illuminating flame. It was 
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Frederic Schlegel, whose zeal for linguistic progress, during 
a brief visit to England in 1803, made him the depositary of 
the sacred treasure in behalf of his countrymen. From Mr. 
Alexander Hamilton, then recently returned from Cal- 
cutta, he obtained a slight knowledge of the Sanskrit, which 
he afterwards increased somewhat by further study at Paris. 
Although the knowledge thus gained was slender, yet it was 
put to a noble use by him on his return to Germany, both in 
his own intentions, and in its final results by his production of 
“ An Essay on the Language and Philosophy of the Indians,” 
which he published in 1808, and which first aroused his coun- 
trymen to this new and great study. And, although all the 
facts that he gave them were what a philological novice could 
carry home as a single sheaf in his hand, and the subsequent 
discoveries of his successors have made whatever was new in 
his statements appear meagre and antiquated enough, yet the 
impulse that he gave to his generation has been spreading 
with ever widening force, from that day to our own. The high- 
est and brightest path of modern scholarship now, is that on which 
he then started alone with a strong adventurous foot. As for 
his essay itself, it was a tissue almost equally of fancy and fact ; 
and, judged by the light of our times, its scientific aspects are 
almost contemptible. But yet that great fundamental princi- 
ple, which he was the first to state with distinctness, that cor- 
‘respondence in the grammatical structure of different lan- 
guages proves their identity, beyond any other kind of resem- 
blance, remains still intact, and will ever remain the basis of all 
real scientific philology. He also pointed out clearly the gen- 
eral fact that there is such a science as the comparative an- 
atomy of language, in reference especially to the Sanskrit, Per- 
sian, Greek, Roman and Teutonic languages. His services 
can never be forgotten by the lovers of comparative Etymol- 
ogy, as he it was who first summoned his own people, a nation of 
scholars, into this new field of research where so much intellect- 
ual effort has since been so well rewarded; and whose earnest, 
joyous spirit in entering upon it seems to have been transfused 
into all his successors. And that we may know all the better 
the man to whom the world owes so much, let us pause for a 
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moment and listen in silence to his words, as he stands before 
our thoughts, venerable not only for his own greatness, but also 
for the wonderful issue of his life. “ It had been,” he says, “ my 
intention to publish an Indian Chrestomathy, in the original 
character and in Latin, which should contain, besides the ele- 
mentary principles of the language, a selection of extracts from 
the most important Indian works, with a Latin translation, notes, 
anda glossary. Every thing was prepared for this publication, 
and, besides the grammar and the two vocabularies, I had also 
copied in the original character and prepared for insertion a 
more than sufficient number of such pieces. I endeavored by 
carefully copying the finest manuscripts, both in the Devana- 
gari and Bengalese character, to attain such perfection as 
would enable me to furnish in writing very good models for 
the use of the type-cutter. But I found notwithstanding, that 
the preparation of the types would require far more efficient 
assistance, than it was in my power to procure. The sacrifice 
of personal predilections, for the sake of any particular scien- 
tific object, brings its reward with it; but it is vexatious to be 
compelled to pause midway in attaining the desired goal, from 
the want of extraneous assistance. I must therefore be content, in 
my present experiments, to restrict myself to the furnishing of 
an additional proof of the fertility of Indian literature, and of 
the rich hidden treasures which will reward our diligent study 
of it: to kindle in Germany a love for, or at least a prepossession 
in favor of, thatstudy ; and to lay a firm foundation on which our 
structure may, at some future period, be raised with greater 
security and certainty.” 

Such were the aims, such the spirit, and such the labors of 
this first leader in philology. And to this hour no men put 
forth so much effort with so glad a heart, as the votaries of 
comparative philology. Pictures in still life do not appeal to 
many eyes, as do those of martial fire and fury ; and so the steady 
long continued heroism and patient benevolence of a student’s 
heart, earnestly and lovingly at work for many years by day 
and night, to give the world the benefit of its best thoughts 
and discoveries, in new and untried fields of research, are 
among the specimens of human nobility, which may be often 
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little prized or noticed here, but which are held in high ac- 
count in heaven. It is in the silent depths of such hearts, 
brooding over things before unknown, that the ideas which 
afterwards rule the world are born. It is he who works, as well 
as he who prays, in secret, that the Great Father above re- 
wards openly. The roots of all upward growths are out of 
sight under ground. 

His brother A. W. Schlegel made, after him, deeper and 
more thorough researches than he. From 1820 to 1826, he 
published at Bonn his “ Indische Bibliothek,” (Indian Library,) 
which was a sort of private bulletin, issued occasionally by an 
enthusiastic scholar as he could get sufficient materials for a 
number, of the last results obtained from time to time in San- 
skrit research. And weli do its contents show,* with what ver- 
satile talent and high gratification, he undertook to spread the 
light of his new discoveries through his native land. In 1825, 
he set up a press for printing the Ramayana, a great Sanskrit 
work. He went at this time to France and afterwards to Eng- 
land, in order to perfect himself in his oriental studies, and, on 
his return to Berlin in 1827, devoted his energies with renew- 
ed effect to their advancement among his countrymen. He 
and his brother Frederic were the founders of the modern ro- 
mantic school of German literature. He was himself a very 
voluminous and at the same time valuable writer on art, and 
history, and language. These brothers were both of a warm, 
poetic mental constitution ; and in such hearts, when cultivated, 
philology is always a welcome guest. A man of dry nature, 





*Vol. I. 1819-20 contains the following articles, viz: ist. The present state 
of Indian philology. 2d. Indian Poems. (1.) Introductory remarks on Indian epic 
rhythm and German hexameter. (2.) The orthography and pronunciation of 
Indian names. (3.) Two poems on the genealogy of the goddess Ganga. (4.) 
Notes and observations. $d. The issue of Sanskrit works. Vol. II. 1820. Ist. 
The history of the Elephant. 2d. The Indian Sphinx. 3d. Etymological study. 
4th. An extended notice of Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary. 5th. The latest news of 
the Asiatic Researches. Vol. III. ist. A full notice of the transactions of the 
Asiatic Society in respect to Geography, Botany, Ethnography, Antiquities, &. 
2d. A general review (in 1824) of the whole field of Indian philology. 8d. The 
correspondence (in 1826) of H, H. Wilson, from Calcutta, containing brief notices 
of some Hindu dramas. 4th. Two long articles by Humboldt, on the Bhagavad 
Gita. 5th. Review by Lassen of Bopp’s Sanskrit Grammar, 
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all whose instincts and aptitudes are only mathematical or logi- 
cal, may manipulate well the forms of words; he may analyze 
with thoroughness their syntactical combinations; he may be 
able to state, with the accuracy of an exact statistician, the an- 
tiquities of a language, and map out with precision its various 
geographical details. All that can be done mechanically he 
can do; as one without a soul for music, or an ear to know its 
discords from its concords, may yet play skillfully upon an instru- 
ment, so that its. harmonies shall warble in every heart but his 
own. He may thus be a cold and skillful anatomist of language ; 
but he is is no artist. He lacks that divine enthusiasm which 
the ancients, in the very word itself, described as “‘ God in us ;” 
and that inner sense of the beautiful, without which science, 
nature, art, and even thoughts and treasures from above wear 
but a dull and leaden aspect, compared with their enchanting 
loveliness to him, whose heart knows how to revel in their 
charms. To one, however, of a true ethereal temper, whose eye 
is open and purified to see God everywhere and “ good in 
everything,” and whose soul thirsts for beauty as a child does 
for love, language, like everything else that God has made 
for man, in his outward and upward efforts on. the way to 
the land that is above, is full, within and without, of His 
manifest wisdom and love. As the sea mirrors the sky, so to 
such an one everything earthly reflects the heavenly. The 
inner beauties of things shine through all their outside forms 
to such hearts as to spirit-eyes. 

Francis Bopp made his first appearance as a philologist in 
1816, in a work of high merit, entitled “The Conjugation- 
system of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, and German 
Languages.” It was this production that first effectually 
opened the new era of comparative philology. But, as his 
great work, the Comparative Grammar, which constitutes 
the foundation of the new science of philology in its pres- 
ent form and dimensions, was not published until many years 
afterwards, the demands of both chronology and history will be 
best met if we turn away from him for a time, while brooding 
over his precious toil, arid consider the character and labors of 
other leading scholars, who began now to appear upon the 
stage. 
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Rasmus Rask, of Denmark, was a man of splendid capacities 
by nature, and of large attainments for his years, as a scholar. 
His star rose brightly now above the horizon, but unfortu- 
nately soon sank again from sight. He had a strong taste for 
philological research and criticism ; and this he had stimulated 
and strengthened by the careful comparative study of the Ice- 
landic, Anglo-Saxon and Frisian languages. His principal 
work is entitled “The Origin of the old Norse or Icelandic 
Languages,” which was prepared in 1814. He discovered also 
and showed the close relationship between the Germanic and 
classical languages. He set out (in 1816) from St. Petersburgh, 
with great zeal, on a tour of general philological exploration, 
and, arriving at last in Persia and India, investigated thor- 
oughly the Zend, and prepared the first grammar of that an- 
cient language of Persia; while he also brought home with 
him some of the best manuscripts of the Zend Avesta. He 
made besides some interesting but incomplete efforts to delin- 
eate the comparative features of German, Greek, Latin and 
Lithuanian grammar. Rask did not know Sanskrit, and so 
built his arch of comparative philology without its true key- 
stone. Bopp, however, acknowledges his genius, in classify- 
ing, as he did before him, (in 1819,) the Indian, Median, Lithnu- 
anian, Slavonic, Gothic and Celtic languages, as all belonging 
to the Arian family. ask also clearly defined the place of 
‘the Zend, as a sister language of the Sanskrit, instead of being, 
as some had begun to think, a corrupt patois of it; while he 
showed at the same time the derivation of the modern Persian ~ 
from it, as of the Italian from the Latin. Like the great Butt- 
mann, Rask was endowed by his Maker with linguistic sensi- 
bilities and capacities equal to those of the best scholars of any 
age; and, as Buttmann on the one hand Jived, for the world’s 
misfortune, before the time most open and appropriate to so 
exalted a genius in the study of language, so Rask on the 
other remained but long enough on the stage of life to show 
mankind what a bright light was extinguished upon the earth 
by his departure from it. But Rask is worthy of distinet re- 
membrance also for his zeal in exploring the Turanian as well 
as the Arian languages, and he was the first to do so with any 
enthusiasm or effect. These he regarded as all resting on a 
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wide spread original Scythian base. Professor Castren after- 
wards, who was a sort of earlier edition of Lieut. Kane, in re- 
spect, on the one hand, to his personal qualities: as the boldness 
of his enterprise, the firmness of his will, and the delicacy of 
his health: and on the other to the outward mode and sphere 
of his labors: traveling alone as he did in the frozen north, in 
his own sledge, over the snows of Siberia and along the bor- 
ders of the Arctic Ocean: published in various volumes be- 
tween 1844 and 1850 the results of his wide and long research 
in this branch of languages ; and they confirmed for the most 
part the learned convictions and statements of Rask. The 
Teutonic researches of Rask, though ended at a very imperfect 
stage in their accomplishment, have been since so well com- 
pleted by Grimm, as to leave little, for years to. come, to be 
expected further in this direction. 

In 1819, Jacob Grimm commenced publishing his magnifi- 
cent work, a Teutonic Grammar, embracing the Scandinavian 
as well as the German languages, and drawing his authorities 
from the whole wide, long range of German authorship, from U1- 
filas’ translation of the scriptures, (A. D. 388,) the only relic in 
existence of the old Gothic, down to his own day, and finished 
his great labor in 1837. The scholarship of the work is won- 
derful, for its breadth, accuracy and ingenuity. It is not too 
much to say that the world has never exhibited a finer speci- 
men of the true scholar, according to the highest and fullest 
ideal, than he is. His “scale,” or law of correspondences of 
sound, in the different Indo European languages, is one of the 
highest triumphs of inductive analysis that have been ever 
furnished in any science. Bopp’s first incidental suggestions 
in this direction he perfected into full ripe science ; and, in 
constructing his “scale,” made it with such nicety, as to its 
own characteristics and all its gradations, that, while the sphere 
of its use has been much extended since, no improvement has 
been made upon it at any time, in respect to its own essential 
nature. He has thus in effect given not only definiteness and 
certainty, but also breadth and power, to the science of com- 
parative etymology. The laws of analogy he has shown to 
pervade as truly human language as nature herself. The style 
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of these discoveries, as of the mind that made them, is alto- 
gether Newtonian. While the finite mind cannot create an- 
alogies, it reveals itseif, in one of its highest forms of disciplined 
strength, in being able to trace them with clearness, in the 
demonstrations which the Infinite Mind has made of Itself in 
their appointment. 

But behold the Scale and the interpretation of it! 


GRIMM’S SCALE. 


Labials. Gutturals. Dentals. 
Greek, B. P. PH. G. K. CH. D. T. TH. 
Gothic, P. PH.B. K. CH. G. T. TH.D. 
Old High German, PH.B. P. CH.G. K. TH. D. T. 
For the Latin the scale runs as follows: 
Latin, 2 FR G. Cc. H. D. T. (F) 
Gothic, Pp F Bz K. H. G. T ih 


Old High German, PH.F. P. CH. H. K. Z YD. T. 


The interpretation of the scale is this: that the several let- 
ters, corresponding perpendicularly, displace each other, or 
are substituted for each other in the equivalent forms of the 
different languages respectively, especially when initial. Thus 
the Gothic and the Lower German dialects substitute, in rela- 
tion to the Greek and Latin, and measurably also to the San- 
skrit and the Zend, aspirates for original tenues, (as, h for k, 
th for t, and f for p:) tenues for medials, (as, t for d, p for b, 
and k for g;) and medials for aspirates (as, g for ch, d for th, 
and b for f.) It must not be supposed that these interchanges 
are observed in every case, with absolute uniformity. To what 
law, except that of love in things moral, and of attraction in 
things physical, are there not exceptions allowed and even 
constituted? But such are the general principles that prevail 
in respect to the mutual interchanges of letters in these several 
languages. 


EXAMPLES. 
Sansk. Greek. Latin, Gothic. Old High Ger. English. 
aham, bye ego, agi, ib, L 
ayes ager, akrs, achar, acre. 
gvan,adog, xiw canis, hunths, hunt, hound. 





* Grimm’s Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, p. 276. 
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Sansk, Greek. Latin. Gothic, Old HighGer. English. 
dagan, ten,  déxa decem, taihun, zehan, / we we 


danta(s),tooth, odovg dens, tunthus, and, tooth. 
trayas, three, sgéig tres, threis, dri, three. 
; lacryma 
on ile, tagr, zahar, tear. 
dacrima, 
Asivnsw ~— linquere, _leiban, lipu, leave. 
‘ withe, 
mo Veen ie t vitis, wida, with, 
wither. 
ad, to eat, Edew edere, itan, ezan, eat. 
a&usXyew mulgere, miluks, miluh, milk. 
pada(s), foot, rodg pes, fotus, fuoz, foot. 
pula(s), much, (Aug plus, filu, filo, full. 
upari, above, va:p super, ufar, ubar, | a 
sad, to sit, &ecbos _sedere, sitan, sizan,, sit. 


Such analogies, found in hundreds of instances, cannot be 
accidental. Thus Grimm virtually founded a new and widely 
influential department of linguistic science, which he denomi- 
nated Lautlehre, or the doctrine of sounds, or phonetic corres- 
pondences and substitutions. Beside his Teutonic grammar, 
he has published a work entitled “ Mythology and Researches 
into German Antiquities.” He has also written a very inter- 
esting history of the German language, as seen from the stand- 
point of philology, which he published in two volumes, at Leip- 
sic,in 1853. This work is held in high honor in Germany, and 
yet the regret felt is universal, that his vast labors as a student 
and author have prevented him from perfecting the work, in 
fullness of form and finish of detail, more nearly according to 
the model of his own thoughts. On whatever subjects his mind 
is employed, it makes close research over a wide range of in- 
quiry. He spares neither time nor pains, in making coast sur- 
veys of German literature, and taking soundings in all its seas, 
and mapping out carefully all the discoveries which he makes, 
for the world’s good. He is now, with his brother William, 
preparing a comprehensive dictionary of his vernacular tongue, 
beyond, both for height and breadth, the plan of any dictionary 
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prepared or conceived for preparation, in any language; a 
work of Herculean toil, which none but an intellectual giant 
could for a moment feel himself adequate to achieve. Slowly 
but surely the vast work rises under their hands. May they 
live to put on its topmost stone! And yet so broad are the 
foundations laid, and so huge is the structure that is to rest 
upon them, that no one could dare to expect that they would 
live, were they men in middle life, to see its consummation. 
Jacob Grimm, though still full of the fire of his youth, is a 
septuagenarian. How sublime is German scholarship, in both 
its patience under present labor and its trust in the future for 
the cherished result! and neither the changes of life nor its 
shortness frighten it back from any efforts, however long or 
hard, which seem worthy to be made. What an interval of 
many years often stretches between the first and last volume 
of a standard German work! and how many, who have eagerly 
seized upon the first, have through many long years kept con- 
tinually looking for its successor, and died without the sight! 
The one man, however, who by his wide research and vast 
learning and wonderful insight and ingenuity is entitled, be- 
yond all others, to the name of being the founder of modern 
philology as such, is Francis Bopp, not so old a man as 
Grimm, yet perhaps hardly so full of his native strength. The 
one work in which Bopp has specially developed the won- 
derful proportions and relations of this new seierice, is his 
“ Comparative Grammar of the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
\Lithuanian, old Slavonic, Gothic and German,” which he 
began to publish in 1833 and finished in 1849. Little did 
Bopp dream in his earlier works what a mine of inexhaustible 
riches he had struck, and what a sensation he was ere long to 
e produce among the scholarly minds of his age. It was in 
these works that he came, at the very outset, upon the vein of 
phonetic correspondences in different languages, from which 
afterwards both himself and others deduced such vast results. 
Like almost every other great discovery, it was stumbled 
upon. This is the very meaning of the word imvent—they 
came upon it, as a traveler upon a prize by the roadside. A 
few similar cases of transformations, substitutions and inter- 
VOL. XVI. 31 
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changes in consonants and vowels, sufficed to suggest inquiry 
and comparison upon a wide scale in those earnest students, 
as the result of which they found a vast mass of natural hiero- 
glyphs treasured on the walls of each language that they 
investigated ; the hidden alphabet of which they also discov- 
ered, preserved in the very characters themselves. Bopp is 
now preparing, with many improvements, as he deems them, 
a new edition of his grammar, and has published two parts of 
it already, both of which have appeared since August, 1857. 
Others have made great achievements in separate fields of 
research, but Bopp was the first and has ever been foremost 
in developing the comparative features of the old and new 
languages of the civilized world, Asiatic and European, and 
that on no partial or fanciful basis, but by an astonishingly 
wide and satisfactory scale of comparisons. He analyzes the 
whole grammatical structure of the Indo-European languages; 
separating words everywhere into their roots, their formative 
and derivative suffixes, their case-terminations and person- 
endings; opening into view in each language its whole interior 
frame-work, and showing them all to be, both generally and 
specially, alike in their organism ; and the student feels on the 
one hand, that he stands on terra firma, while surveying the 
scene of strange and multiform correspondences of all lan- 
guages around him, and on the other that he is gazing every- 
where on unmistakable realities, both old and new. To their 
difference of form he applied, with magic effect, the phonetic 
principles which he practically developed, but never scientifi- 
cally methodized. He was also the first to strike out that 
new and valuable idea in philology, that the organific princi- 
ple of language is to be found in its pronominal elements, 
so that these contain the whole material of flexion, whether in 
the verb or in the noun both substantive and adjective. Bopp 
is one of the few men whose lives form eras in the progress of 
humanity. The study of his comparative grammar is like a 
constant festival to an inquisitive, scientific, scholarly mind. 
He travels, like one voyaging on the Rhine or the Nile or 
passing through a series of lovely landscapes in “la belle 
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France,” through scenery that at every point is fall of beauty 
or of wonder. 

Bopp has become in effect the founder of a wholly new 
order of classical literature. Language has been constructed, 
under his guidance and influence, into a science having a defi- 
nite area and horizon. Its territories have been explored 
with care; and where its riches lie, and what they are, is well 
known. Like Bacon in philosophy, he has brought, in philol- 
ogy, the reign of theory without facts to a perpetual end. Up 
to his day the streams of etymology were the favorite resort 
of all sorts of fishers after whims. and fancies,.and the most 
fantastic absurdities were treated as scientific verities. But, 
by his long and earnest pursuit of facts, the most surprising 
affinities have been found to exist between the Sanskrit and 
all the other members of the Indo-European family. And 
the Sanskrit itself is found to be not their parent, but rather 
their elder-born sister, although so much older and of such 
a different bearing as to have well nigh the mien and place and 
care of a parent among her younger sisters; for the Sanskrit 
also gives decided proof of a derived existence, at a far earlier 
date, from the same common stock. And the Sanskrit, now 
treasured in books, is found to be the Sanskrit of a later date 
than that to which the affiliated Indo-European languages 
bear such strangely full and minute resemblance; so that 
sometimes the Latin itself is more faithful to the archaic 
radical type of the word, as careful phonological analysis 
shows, than the Sanskrit itself in its present form. 

It has been quite impossible to get a copy of Bopp until 
within a short time ; almost fabulous prices having been given 
for a stray copy that could be picked up in any part of the 
world. An advertisement of such a copy for sale would 
attract at once as eager a host of buyers, as would the sight of 
a chamois left dead in the mountains, of hungry eagles. A 
single broken volume of a copy was snatched after, wherever 
found, at any price. For those unacquainted with German, 
an English translation by Eastwick (2d edition, London, 1854) 
can be obtained at a cost of $18, and though very dear it is 
well worth the purchase. In 1834 Bopp published his San- 
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skrit grammar, and in 1845 a second edition of it, and it is 
still the best Sanskrit grammar to be had. In 1836 appeared 
his “ Vocalismus, oder sprachvergleichende Kritiken,” &c., 
or philological criticisms on Grimm’s German grammar, and 
in 1847 his “ Glossarium Sanscritum ” or “Sanskrit Dictionary, 
in which all the Roots and most common Sanskrit Words are 
unfolded and compared with Greek, Latin,German, Lithuanian, 
Slavonic and Celtic Words.” His last new work is the “ Ver- 
gleichendes Accentuationssystem,” published in 1854. It is a 
comparative view of the system of accentuation in Sanskrit 
and Greek, and, like all his works, full of evidences of acute- 
ness and ability. It was immediately followed by an ingenious 
work, published by Professors Henri Weil and Louis Benloew, 
in French, at variance in many of its leading positions with 
Bopp’s, entitled “ theorie generale de l’accentuation Latine.” 
Bopp has been, however, most successfully controverted in 
some of his views by Prof. Whitney, of Yale College, in a pa- 
per read before the American Oriental Society, and published 
in their Journal, Vol. v, pp. 195 ff., as well as also in Germany 
in Kuln’s Zeitschrift. 

Wherever Bopp’s discoveries are known, language will be 
studied and taught on entirely different principles and with 
very different results from what have been ever before wit- 
nessed. Each language must now be studied, not only as it is 
in itself, but also in its various relations; and he who studies 
but one language must stand on the outside of the gate of even 
that, and only dream, but never see what is within its walls ; 
what of beauty! what of vastness! what of life! 

Augustus F. Pott, now Professor at Halle, should ever, 
both for his contemporaneousness and his merit as a writer in 
philology, be associated with Bopp and Grimm. They form, 
indeed, by themselves, a splendid constellation in the firmament 
of this science. His great work was published in two volumes, 
in 1833 and 1836, at Lemgo, entitled “ Etymologische Forschun- 
gen,” &c., or “ Etymological Investigations in the Field of the 
indo-Germanic Languages, with special Reference to the 
Changes of Sound in the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, and 
Gothic Languages.” Pott has the honor of first entering the de- 
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partment of Lexical Etymology, on any broad scale, with the 
torch of Indo-European analogy; and yet neither he nor any 
European writer has ever attempted to this day to determine 
its principles, or group its facts into the form of a high and 
noble science. When, accordingly, Etymology is spoken of 
in this essay as a science, it is so denominated from deference 
to its own inward claims to such a designation, and not as a 
recognition of any attempt ever made by German philologists 
to construct its elements into a distinct system. In 1846 Pott 
published a work of much merit on the language of the Gyp- 
sies, clearly establishing its membership in the great Indo- 
European family of languages. He has recently (1856) pub- 
lished an additional work of considerable interest on the 
Etymology of.surnames, entitled “ Personennamen und Fa- 
miliennamen.” Pott is a man of great erudition in philology, 
and a critic of the first class, while being also an original inves- 
tigator, like Bopp and Grimm, although not onso large ascale. 

William Humboldt in 1835 wrote a learned and philosoph- 
ical treatise on “The different Modes of forming human 
Speech,” in which he presented, with clearness and effect, a 
true comparative estimate of different languages ; representing 
the Chinese or monosyllabic, and the Indo-European and 
Semitic or inflected languages, as the two contrary poles of 
. linguistic development, and holding up to honor the most 
thorough critical method of philological analysis as the only 
mode of studying language deserving of the name. All such 
early utterances of a high sort in this department of study we 
hail with delight, as they show at least the quality of the men 
who made them ; their genius, their philosophy, their scholar- 
ship, and the ideals which they set up before their own minds. 
And in the kingdom of mind, not as in that of commerce and 
in common life, where men are estimated according to their 
successes, but as in the kingdom of God, they are to be 
judged to their honor or their shame, according tc their aims 
and their efforts. 

But while in Germany the science of philology was thus rising 
to a conspicuous height before all eyes, in France also a few 
earnest devotees to its interests began now to appear. Two 
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especially deserve distinct mention, Burnouf and Eichhoff. 
Eugene Burnouf published, in i835, some of the results of his 
acute researches in the Zend, as compared with the Sanskrit, 
and established by careful induction thie scale of corresponden- 
ces between them: showing that the Zend is more like the 
Sanskrit than any other language, and that very often by 
merely changing the Zend letters into their fixed Sanskrit 
equivalents, you may obtain the same precise word as in San- 
skrit. He extended accordingly Grimm’s law of substitutions 
and equivalents, so as to embrace the Zend with the Sanskrit. 
He also gave himself with much earnestness to the work of 
editing various publications of the Zend, restoring in each 
case the manuscripts with critical care ; and prepared a Zend 
grammar, and was indeed strictly the founder of all true Zend 
philology. F. G. Eichhoff published at Paris, in 1836, a work en- 
titled, “ Paralléle des Langues de |’Europe et de Inde,” or “A 
Comparative View of the Languages of Europe and of India.” 
This was afterwards translated into German by Kaltschmidt, 
who greatly admires his views, and who published also, in 1845, 
a second edition of it. Eichhoff’s work is designed to present 
a comparative view of the Indo-European languages, both 
grammatically and verbally, and to be at the same time as 
comprehensive and condensed as possible. But, while being 
well deserving of possession, it is very unequal in its merits in 
the department of verbal etymology: at times rising to the 
highest point of excellence, and at others sinking below the 
average level of philological accuracy and skill. He is so 
charmed with the love of new discoveries, and even of suppo- 
sitions that look like discoveries, that his etymologies are of 
too mixed a character to be of uniform value. To one, how- 
ever, who will use Eichhoff with true discrimination, he will 
furnish real help in the study of philology. As Burnouf and 
Eichhoff stand together in solitary grandeur, as leaders in this 
new science in France, it will please the reader perhaps to let 
Eichhoff come forward and speak of his plans in his own per- 
son. Says he, “*Who does not love etymologies? The imag- 
ination of what scholar would not involuntarily wander from 
one enterprise to another, out of one century into another, in 
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order to find the remains of a perished language ; remains which 
are the fragments of the people’s history."* These words,” (says 
Eichhoff,) “of one of our first scholars and most ingenious 
critics, strikingly indicate the plan of this work, which proceeds 
from the double point of view afforded by philology and his- 
tory. These two philosophies march forward in the world with 
equal steps and mutual support. The life of a nation reveals 
itself in its language ; the true picture of their changing for- 
tunes ; and, where the history of a people is silent, where the 
thread of tradition is broken, there the ancient genealogy of 
language gives us light, which outlives the wreck of empires, 
and eternizes the origin of a people and their memory. Lan- 
guage, the living organ of so many extinguished races, suffices 
to solve many enigmas, which without it could not be resolved, 
so soon as one, after obtaining a thorough knowledge of the 
special speech of each single nation, procures a common meas- 
ure of comparison, which makes them all comprehensible at 
a glance. Deeply buried in the East, after having ceased to 
be a living speech for more than three thousand years, and 
being equally long forgotten in Europe, a language has been 
found, which in its inward spirit, in the completeness of its 
forms, in its riches, and specially in its agreement throughout 
with our European tongues, is full of wonder. A true com- 
_ prehension of the languages of the world, is one of the neces- 
sities of our century ; and it is no profitless task to aid in af- 
fording it. Following accordingly the dictionary and the 
grammar, in the leading languages of our system, (the Indo- 
European,) I have brought them together into one view, and 
developed them, sometimes singly and sometimes compara- 
tively, and arranged together their component parts, in a com- 
prehensive and complete synopsis.” He dedicates his work to 
“ Ohézy, the founder of Sanskrit study in France, and Merian, 
the promoter of comparative philology,” as being in a sense 
the authors and guides of his own thoughts in this direction. 
It is pleasant surely to look through even such a loop-hole into 
the developments of French scholarship at that time, and find 
there the same ardor in pursuit, and the same joy in discovery, 





* Le Clere, the dean of Philosophy at Paris. 
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which have ever characterized the German students of philolo- 
gy, and indeed the students of philology generally throughout 
the world. There is indeed so much of poetic material in this 
science, and so much of its inspiration in those who pursue it, 
that they might well be called the prose poets of the world. 

But to return to Germany again. Albert Giese published in 
1834 a work upon the Aeolic dialect, of great interest. It is 
in this dialect that the Greek retains most of its primitive 
character and manifests its common heritage with the Latin, 
in all the elements of their equal Graeco-Latin or Pelasgic 
parentage. Giese lived only to publish himself the first vol- 
ume of his work, the second being published by his friends 
from preparations for it that he left behind hii. 

In 1837 Albert A. Benary gave to the world, as the result 
of his critical studies, a work entitled “ Die rémische Lautlehre 
sprachvergleichend dargestellt,” or the phonetic principles of 
the Latin language philologically viewed. Beside the intrinsic 
merits of this production as a fine specimen of thorough 
scholarly research, it has also the honor of being the first 
distinct work of modern times on phonetics, not only relatively 
to the Latin, but also absolutely in itself. In modern times I 
have said, for in ancient days phonology was well understood 
by Sanskrit scholars. He dwells on two main points particu- 
larly of the phonetic system of the Latin—diphthongation 
and aspiration. The whole phonetic system of the Latin he 
regards as consisting of five principal features,—Ist. Its dis- 
inclination to diphthongs. 2d. The small range of aspiration. 
3d. The limited use of consonantal combinations in initial and 
medial syllables. 4th. The reciprocal influence of vowels and 
consonants upon each other, by their very nature and consti- 
tution. 5th. The weakening of end-syllables under the 
influence of consonants, as also under that of vowels. The 
first two of the above elements he discusses in this work, so far 
as yet published. In treating of Latin diphthongs he shows 
that being in their very construction binary, they are com- 
posed always of a fixed radical element and of a movable one 
attached to it; and then divides them all into two classes :— 
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those formed by contraction and those formed by Guna.* 
Here he unfolds in full philosophic form the principles, sug- 
gested and confirmed by a wide and full survey of the facts 
of the language, illustrating each step by full examples. Un- 
der the head of aspiration also, he is very minute and clear 
and interesting. Any fuller analysis of his work would not 
be consistent with the general design and scope of this article. 
There is a good deal of valuable etymological material strown 
incidently throughout Benary’s work. No Latin scholar can 
study it without real profit in the way of enlarging his con- 
scious grasp of the analytic constitution of the language. 
Albert Hoefer published in 1839 a volume entitled, “ Bei- 
trage zur Etymologie und vergleichende Grammatik der Haupt- 
sprachen des Indo-Germanischen Stammes,” or considerations 
on the etymology and comparative grammar of the principal 
Indo-German languages. It is an able original work in the 
special field which it traverses. The whole vast scope of phi- 
lology embraces a wide range of many related topics, and 
touches language, phonetics, ethnography, chronology and 
climatology, at so many points and in so many ways as to 
afford room for an almost unlimited variety of special inves- 
tigations and results. Hoefer’s work differs from Benary’s in 
this, that while Benary treats of the special phonetic system 
_ of the Latin, he spreads his inquiries with philosophic exact- 
ness over the whole field of phonetics. The two main topics 
that he discusses are, 1. The philosophy of vowels, with an 
investigation of the principles of Guna and Vriddhi, and the 
declension-forms of the Sanskrit. 2. The history of liquids in 
their relation to vowels and to consonants. To most readers 
doubtless there will seem to be, in the announcement of two 
such topics of investigation, nothing suggestive of either light 
or joy. It is not he who, never having climbed a mountain, 
stands beneath and looks up at its bold, bare peaks, that knows 
what food the glad spectator can there find who has ascended 
to the heights above heights, where the clouds thunder and 





*Guna means, in Sanskrit grammar, the lengthening and strengthening of an 
i or u sound by a prefixed short a sound, by which they become respectively ai and 
au. 
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roll and break at his feet, and who gazes down, like one of the 
watchers of the upper air, upon the world of his own former 
home below. 

Besides the writers of whom we have hitherto spoken, a few 
other names are deserving of special mention, though with 
varying degrees of merit in this immediate connection. 

H. L. Ahrens wrote in 1838 on “the conjugation in 
in the Homeric dialect.” In 1839 he published his first vol- 
ume on the dialects of the Greek, which is his principal work, 
following it with the second in 1843. The two volumes em- 
brace the Aeolic and Dorie dialects, which are discussed with 
remarkable ingenuity and research, and not without reference 
to the principles of Indo-European philology. 

Diintzer also appeared at this time. His principal works 
are “The Philosophy of Latin Etymology” and “The Declen- 

‘sion of the Indo-Germanic Languages.” Diintzer is clear and 
ingenious, but, like most of the other writers already enu- 
merated, except the first three that stand so high above the 
rest, Bopp and Pott and Grimm, has been so surpassed by 
subsequent writers as to wear now quite an antiquated aspect. 
Twenty years in fact serve generally to make scholarship in 
any direction appear as old in Germany and as well nigh 
useless, except historically, as they do most of our periodical 
literature at home 

Kaltschmidt, the satellite of Eichhoff, published in 1839 a 
Greek Etymological dictionary of some merit: more, however, 
in respect to the amount of personal labor expended than in 
respect to the benefit to be reaped from it by the public; for 
in the department of Etymology, on which it was specially 
intended to throw a high light, it is very deficient, being quite 
as full of fanciful characteristics as of those of real scholar- 
ship. Kaltschmidt has less of the standard characteristics of 
a real authority in philology than any other name mentioned in 
this earliest group of the immediate followers of the first lead- 
ers in philology. Their writings had been sown broadcast over 
the land, and the precious seed had germinated in many minds. 

A new generation of scholars has now come upon the stage ; 
men who had the advantage of starting in their studies where 
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their predecessors had ended; men who are, at this very 
time, in the full vigor of their early manhood. 

Among these no name is more conspicuous than that of 
Lorenz Diefenbach, the former pupil of both Bopp and Pott. 
He is a philologist of the first class. His chief works are his 
“Celtica” and his “ Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der Gothischen 
Sprache,” or comparative dictionary of the Gothic language, 
published in two volumes, at Frankfort, in 1851, which is a 
standard contribution, not only to the Gothic language, but also 
to comparative philology. It isa vast cabinet of rare linguistic 
curiosities: the most extensive museum of comparative ety- 
mologies to be found in the world, not excepting in its present 
state that magnificent German dictionary of the Grimms; 
which, however, when completed, will stand by itself, as a vast 
pyramid of learning and labor, overshadowing all other human 
productions in the amplitude of its scholarship. Diefenbach 
is a noble follower of noble guides. Bopp does the most jus- 
tice of them all to the Sanskrit front of this great argument: 
Pott to the Latin and Greek side of it; while Grimm and Die- 
fenbach bring up the rear in splendid array with the Gothie 
and the Celtic. 

August Schleicher stands also in the first rank of the more 
recent philologists. His works are “ Philological Investiga- 
. tions,” published in 1848: “The Languages of Europe in a 
Systematic View,” a work of much scholarship and interest, 
published in 1850; and also “ Litauische Grammatik,” or “A 
Lithuanian Grammar and Chrestomathy,” published in 1856, 
which, like Diefenbach’s Gothic dictionary, and Zeuss’ Celtic 
grammar, is a splendid contribution, of thorough original in- 
vestigations, to the science of philology. He is now at work, 
and has been for a long time, (as he announces in a note to a 
brief article, on the history of the Slavic languages, in Kuhn’s 
“ Beitrage zur Sprachforschung,”) ona history of the languages 
of the Gothic or Germanic family. 

George Curtius’ name also deserves honorable mention here. 
He published in 1842 a dissertation on the “ Formation of Greek 
Nouns,” which was followed in 1846 by an admirable work on 
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“the Formation of the Tenses and Modes in Greek and Latin.” 
Beside contributing several articles of much interest to philologi- 
eal journals, he is the author of a “ Griechische Schulgrammat- 
ik,” published in 1852, (3d edition, 1857.) This work, it is hoped, 
will soon be introduced to American scholars, as Prof. Hadley, 
of Yale College, has made it the basis of a Greek grammar, 
which is now nearly ready for the press. 

Friedrich Diez is the author of a “Grammar of the Romanic 
Languages,” which is the standard, supplanting all others in 
this study. The second edition of it, enlarged and improved, 
is now slowly passing through the press. He is an original and 
thorough investigator in a great field of research. No writer 
has explored the lingual riches of the Italian, Spanish and 
French languages as he has. His etymological dictionary also 
of the Romanic languages, published in 1853, is a noble struc- 
ture, standing by itself in solitary majesty on the field that it 
occupies. A quotation from the preface to this dictionary, 
will best show his style of mind and of scholarship. “The 
object of etymology is,” he says, “to trace back a given word 
to its origin. The method adopted for the accomplishment of 
this object is not always the same. There is, as it is easy to 
see, a critical and an uncritical method. The uncritical draws 
its explanations, as a matter of good luck, out of a mere ex- 
ternal resemblance of form, or forces them, where there is little 
resemblance and even entire variance, through a mass of ele- 
ments specially contrived for the purpose. Such a faulty mode 
of procedure, by which, notwithstanding, where wit and genius 
have not been wanting, a happy hit has been sometimes made, 
has brought the whole science of etymology into discredit 
with some; while it has commended itself to others by the 
ease of its applications : since any one without preparation for 
it can enter upon such a work. The former err in their aver- 
sion, and the latter in their inclination to it. . In contrariety to 
the uncritical method, the critical acts in subordination to the 
well discovered principles and rules of phonology, so as not to 
swerve a foot’s breadth from them, unless plain, actual excep- 
tions shall justify it. It strives to follow the genius of the lan- 
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guage itself, and to draw out from its bosom its own secrets. 
It takes a careful guage of each letter, and seeks to discover 
the value that attaches to it in each position. .And yet how 
little often can it accomplish! How doubtful are its results! 
The highest point reached by the etymologist, is the conscious- 
ness of having acted scientifically. For the attainment of ab- 
solute certainty he has no security. Some insignificant new 
thing may hurl down from him under his feet, to his mortifi- 
cation, a result previously gained with great labor. This will 
happen to him in every extended investigation: it is indeed 
among the daily experiences of the etymologist, from which 
even the most keen-eyed are not free. Therefore, modesty ! 
even when every fact seems to support our theories.” Here 
is presented in full view a self-drawn picture of the patient, 
scholarly, earnest spirit of the scientific etymologist. How 
different from that of the ancient empirical dealers in words as 
cheap, frivolous wares! It is when studying such works as his 
and Bopp’s, Grimm’s, Pott’s and Diefenbach’s, that one stands 
on the summits of modern philology, where the whole field of 
its wonders lies spread out before him. 

Germany is at the present moment full of earnest investiga- 
tors in every part of the whole wide field of philology. In every 
university there is, as there ought to be, a provision for instrue- 
tion in comparative philology. This new science is not only giv- 
_ ing law to grammar, lexicography, classical study and linguistic 
research, but also to history and ethnography. Underits light 
the history of Rome has been rewritten with new clearness and 
beauty by Theodore Mommsen, as has that of Greece by Ernst 
Curtius; and under its influence must our own histories of the 
classical past be written still again for the proper illumination 
of English and American scholarship. 

The great investigators, who have most opened the wonders 
of philology to the eyes of their admiring countrymen, are still 
living, to marvel at the effect of their labors upon their age ; 
beholding changes quite as great in the community of scholars 
to which they belong, as the pioneers of the west have seen, in 
the brief but brilliant history of our new settlements. Most of 
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the great philologists of Germany appear more or less frequently 
as the authors of occasional papers, in the “ Zeitschrift fiir ver- 
gleichende Sprachforschung,” &c., or “ Journal of comparative 
Philology in the Department of the German, Greek, and Latin 
Languages,” now in its seventh year, edited at first by Theodore 
Aufrecht and Adalbert Kuhn, but now by Kuhn alone, and 
published every two months at Berlin. In this journal, the 
last and best results of the most recent investigations appear, 
in a condensed form, Here the delighted reader meets with 
frequency, with such men, in high discourse, as Bopp, Grimm, 
Pott, Aufrecht, Kuhn, Kirchhoff, Benary, Curtius, Schleicher, 
Ahrens, Benfey, Férstemann, a Danish scholar, and many others 
of the same spirit, if not yet of the same reputation. This jour- 
nal will be welcomed, as a friend whose face is full of light, by 
every earnest student of its contents. 

Aufrecht and Kirchhoff have recently prepared in com- 
bination a work of high critical qualities, entitled “ Die 
umbrischen Sprachdenkmiler,” or “ The Remains of the Um- 
brian Language,” published in 1851, by which much light is 
thrown on the early Latin. It consists of an explanation of the 
Eugubine tables, and of the various remains of the Umbrian 
still to be found, which are treated in the most careful elabor- 
ate way. 

Benfey is learned and often exceedingly ingenious, and, like 
all such minds in other fields, exceedingly venturesome also 
at times, and so, quite unsafe as a guide toa novice. He has 
published a Greek Etymological Dictionary, and also a San- 
skrit grammar, not equal to Bopp’s, though succeeding it, 
which still remains the standard in this study. 

Heyse has written a work on “ The Philosophy of Language,” 
well deserving perusal: it is thoroughly philological in its type. 
He is the author also of a German dictionary, which for or- 
dinary use, not only for purposes of exegesis, but also of ety- 
mology, is of high value. Grimm says indeed of it, in the in- 
troduction to his own great national dictionary, what he does 
also of all others in the same field, that he has brought little if 
anything new to the previous stock of knowledge possessed by 
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the learned. But, while this is true, it is also true that he has- 
thoroughly gathered together and methodized the various re- 
sults of the most advanced scholarship of his day ; and, while 
the honor is not so great to him, for brilliancy of intellect, as 
that of being a new discoverer, the advantage is very great to 
others, who obtain at his hands what they would have other- 
wise to search long and hard to obtain trom many sources. 

The philological acumen and attainments of Adalbert Kuhn, 
although of the highest sort, have been exhibited thus far 
chiefly in brief but sterling articles, a large number of 
which have appeared in the “ Zeitschrift” which he edits. 
He seems to be quite objective in his aims and full of a spirit 
of usefulness. He does not wait for great occasions, or feel 
that, when he acts, he must move in state, and either do some 
great deed or do none at all. He appears on the contrary al- 
ways intent on filling up that which is behind, and ever scat- 
tering the new light to others, that has greeted his own 
vision. 

Rapp, professor at Tibingen, has published recently in three 
parts a work which he entitles “ Grundriss der Grammatik,” or 
“ An Outline of the Grammar of the Indo-European Family of 
Languages.” One of the main defects of this book is his adop- 
tion of phonographic equivalents for both simple and com- 
pound vowel sounds in different languages; turning every 

‘language to the eye into the same form that it has to the ear, 
so that not one of the many languages compared appears in 
its own home dress and with its own native mien; but they 
are all, with their different stature, complexion, airs and mo- 
tions, exhibited in one uniform, homely phonetic garb. It 
seems strange to think by what arbitrary laws of taste or 
criticism, he could have persuaded himself to undertake 
such a system of wholesale violence to those old familiar lan- 
guages, on whose faces, as on that of the moon. at night, so 
many loving eyes have looked with admiration, in all ages. 
In no way could he have made himself more unintelligible to 
a beginner, or more distasteful to one who had passed through 
his novitiate in philology. In the same spirit of unholy free- 
dom with which he has thus handled the sacred forms of 
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words that have come down to us, unscathed by time or 
human conflict, from the far off past, he has also undertaken 
to build up a sort of Cyclopean structure of his own fancies, 
far back in that unknown, ante-historic period, when the San- 
skrit itself had not yet appeared upon the earth. Froma 
comparison of kindred forms of the same radical, in different 
languages, he finds among them, what he deems a preponder- 
ance of authority, for a given elementary constitution of the 
word, and from such data makes the majority absolute wit- 
nesses, over a stifled minority, about the formative necessary 
stem of the word, in that original mother tongue. Indeed, 
his whole aim terminates in a vain effort to constitute his own 
guesses, by the aid of as many phonographic correspondents 
as possible, into the frame-work of the first language of the 
world. In the realms of science how absurd are such struc- 
tures, built up of mere empty suppositions! nor are they re- 
lieved of their unsatisfactoriness by the prefatory remark with 
which he introduces them, that they are the results of many 
years of devoted study. Presumptions, of even many years 
quarrying, are not the stones of which to build any part of 
the temple of science. Rapp and Diez represent two opposite 
poles of scholarly character. 

Ernst August Fritsch wrote in 1833, on the oblique cases 
and prepositions in Greek, and afterwards several treatises 
on different grammatical points, as the formation of tenses, 
modes and oblique cases, but his work of chief merit is his 
last: “ A comparative Treatment of Latin and Greek Particles,” 
(1856.) In this he discussed the etymology of the adverbs, 
conjunctions and suffixes of these languages. It is the best 
treatise to be found upon this subject, and much excels Diint- 
zer in this same field. This part of Bopp’s grammar is one 
of its most interesting parts, as, indeed, it is of the new phi- 
lology generally, since its testimony is so minute and une- 
quivocal to the truth of its great leading positions. In all 
the principal works of philology, that appear now from time 
to time, the department of phonetics claims a distinct and full 
representation. The authors, who have treated it most fully 
in a separate form, are Benary and Hoefer. In the new edition 
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of Bopp’s grammar, special attention is devoted to it at the 
outset, as also in Rapp. It will indeed force itself into notice 
everywhere, in all true philology ; for its connections are vital 
with it, in every part of its framework. 

To present a still longer catalogue of names in this connec- 
tion would be tedious, as it would be without profit; for in 
those already detailed, the.elements of philological study have 
been sufficiently indicated, as well as both the modes in which 
and the men by whom it has been brought to its present ad- 
vanced stage. . 

The history of Indo-European philology in England is very 
briefly written. A few names describe the narrow orbit of its 
development. Beside the first scholars already mentioned as 
so earnest in making the Sanskrit known to their countrymen, 
as Sir William Jones, Wilkins, Colebrooke and Wilson, the 
list of more recent authors in philology is equally limited in 
number. They are, all told, but these few: Prichard, Donald- 
son, Garnett, Winning, Max Miiller and Bunsen, the last two 
of whom are Germans, though writing in England and in the 
English language. 

James ©. Prichard, M. D., a practising English physician, 
was a man of good natural endowments and earnestly devoted 
to thorough philosophical and philological research. His one 
great idea was to establish, if possible, the unity of the race. 


He published accordingly an essay (in 1808 ) on the varieties 


of mankind, in which he first made himself favorably known 
as a philosophical writer. This he enlarged from time to time 
in successive editions, until in the last (1836—1847) it had 
swollen into the five large volumes entitled “ Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind.” The one work, on which 
his fame specially rests among scholars, is that denominated 
“The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations proved by a Com- 
parison of their Dialects with the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and 
Teutonic Languages,” (1831.) 

Donaldson has carefully studied grammar, language, and 
history, in the light of Indo-European philology; and has felt, 
like every one else who has so studied them, an almost irre- 
sistible impulse to communicate the pleasure experienced by 
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himself, as widely as possible, unto others. Such a fire can- 
not easily be kept shut up within one’s bones. He has accord- 
ingly written a book entitled “ Varronianus,” on the history 
and structure of the Latin language, and another of similar na- 
ture upon the Greek, entitled the “ New Cratylus,” and both a 
Latin and Greek grammar for schools, of which the latter is 
decidedly the better, being built up more fully in its ground- 
forms on the basis of thorough philological principles. Don- 
aldson is both learned and ingenious, but at the same time 
often fanciful. He has indeed fulfilled no mean office, in act- 
ing as an usher, to introduce the new philology to the ac- 
quaintance of so many English and American minds. He has 
added little, however, to the world’s general knowledge of 
either its facts or principles: while he is, on the contrary, 
chargeable with the fault of needlessly leaving many parts of 
this great science in a state of very learned obscurity. It is 
doubtful whether any one who does not rise in his scholarship 
above the horizon of his works, so as to be able to look down 
critically upon them from a higher point of view, can fail to 
feel, as the priests of ancient Egypt made the crowd that 
stood wondering without feel, that there must be a veil over 
the truths on which they most long to gaze with clear, full 
vision. To those who adore mystery for its inherent beauty, 
this may be acceptable ; but not to those who believe that truth 
is the proper aliment of the human mind, and that then it is 
most adapted to make it grow to all nobleness of stature and of 
strength, when it is most unmixed with other elements. And 
Donaldson seems to see the reflection of his own image from 
his works, through the same haze in which he lias invested 
many of the treasures of philology to the eyes of his readers. 
He is guilty of that sin, deemed so unpardonable in an author, 
public self-praise. A single extract will exhibit it in all its 
fullness, especially to one who realizes, from the small num- 
ber of English scholars in this field, how absolutely his language 
must be understood as referring to himself. Inspeaking of the 
progress of philology in England, he says: “ We can point to 
conceptions more original, and to results more important than 
any which have signalized the efforts of the learned elsewhere. 
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It is not to be denied that we had great advantages at starting 
and that it would have been very disgraceful if we had not 
learned to profit by them.” (New Crat. 2d edit. p. 45.) In- 
stead of making fresh inductions and generalizations for him- 
self, like Bopp and Grimm and Diefenbach, he has merely 
acted the part of a theorist, in weaving out of the materials 
furnished him by others, the web of his own philosophy ; while 
working on it also figures of the most unreal and fantastic 
shape. 

Winning, although somewhat praised by Donaldson, from 
want of other compeers in this great study, was but a writer 
of the third class for merit, as Donaldson himself is but of the 
second. He directly contradicts, in the latter part of his work, 
(published in 1838,) the positions which he formally took and 
defended in the first part; and while we praise him for his 
straightforwardness, in openly declaring the change that had 
really occurred in his views, this is all which we can possibly 
admire. He should have rewritten it at once, so as to make it 
throughout harmonious with itself. No true scholar will thus 
pilfer the time and comfort of his reader, to whom such treach- 
ery is the same, as to a traveler would be that of a guide, who 
should lead him for a long time in a direction exactly opposite 
to that in which he ought to go, and at last, after many a 
weary hour, suddenly inform him that all his toil and patience 

hitherto had been expended but in vain. And now hear him 
honestly stultify himself. He says, (p. 160,) after having, 
through the long track of nearly 100 pages, maintained the 
contrary, “ although I now attach not the slightest historical 
importance to the division of the European languages into 
Median* and Persian, yet it is still evident that there were 





* It will amuse the philological reader to see his “ table of languages.” Behold 
it. 


IRANIAN, 
Sanskrit, Zend, Persian. 
I. IRANO-INDIAN, 
Sanskrit, Hindustanee, Bengalee. 
Il, IRANO-EUROPEAN. 
Zend, Persian, Slavonian, Lithuanian, German, Celtic. 
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three original Iranian dialects, viz: Sanskrit, Zend, and some 
third language to which the name of Persian seems not ap- 
propriate.” 

In a subsequent part of his work he undertakes to show 
learnedly from various Rabbinical surmises and statements, 
from Kimehi and others, that the original Tuscans were but a 
set of emigrant Edomites. “The summary of these state- 
ments is,” he says, “that a people speaking a Semitic idiom 
came by sea, and landed on the southwest coast of Italy; that 
they became powerful there, and proceeding northward took 
possession of Rome, which first attained to greatness under 
their dominion. It is impossible not to be struck with the close 
coincidence of this statement with the native Roman account, 
&e.” (p. 198.) This extract occurs in a chapter entitled “The 
Origin and Prophetic Destiny of the Tuscans,” to which sixty 
pages of learned nonsense are devoted; and to any one who 
wishes to walk up and down in the fog that the interpreters of 
prophecy have such special skill in spreading about them, here 
is an opportunity such as is seldom offered. In another chap- 
ter he resolves the Pelasgians into an Egyptian or Hamite 
race, as, in the chapter on the Tuscans, he also classifies them 
and the Romans and Corinthians under the same description. 
But enough of such philological drivel. The reader will for- 
give so many extracts, if he remembers that the object in 
quoting them is only to show the actual state of real philolog- 
ical science within the bounds of English authorship. 





1. SCLAVONIAN. 
Russian, Servian, Croatian, Wendish. 
2. LITHUANIAN. 
Lithuanian, Lettish, Old Prussian, Latin (!). 
3. GERMAN. 
(1.) LOWER GERMAN. 
Gothic, Scandinavian, Dutch, English, &c. 
(2.) UPPER GERMAN. 
Old, Middle and New High German, Greek (!). 
4. CELTIC, 
Erse, Gelic, Welsh, Bas Breton, Basque. 

Of these he considered the Sclavonian, Lithuanian, and Lower German as of 
Median origin, and the Upper German as of Persian; while, as to the Celtic, he 
regarded the Erse, Gelic and Manx as Medo-Celtic ; but the Welsh, Cornish and 
Bas Breton, as Perso-Celtic. 
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Garnett has written several articles of merit for the London 
Philological Society. 

Amidst such meagre demonstrations of English scholarship 
in the department of Philology, it is pleasant to be able to add 
the name of one, in England though not of it, Max Miller, pro- 
fessor of European languages and literature at Oxford, who is 
at once an original investigator of its wonders, and able to set 
forth what others have done and to make the results of their 
labors available to the public. His leading work is enti- 
tled “ The Languages of the Seat of War in the East with a 
Survey of the three Families of Languages, Semitic, Arian, and 
Turanian ;” a second and much improved edition of which was 
published in 1855. It was prepared in answer to a formal re- 
quest by an officer of the English Government in 1854, in 
connection with the siege of Sebastopol, “ that he would pre- 
pare at once a treatise on the languages spoken in the East; 
their general character and structure, their alphabets, the class- 
es of people by whom they were spoken, and the family to 
which they belong.” His treatise, though brief, is one of great 
interest. 

Chevalier Bunsen is himself but little of a philologist ; but 
in his “ Philosophy of History,” he has devoted a large part of 
the first volume to treatises on the last results of philological re- 
_ search, by Max Miller, and Aufrecht, who has been for some 
years in Oxford. Bunsen is an earnest religious thinker, and 
has busied himself with the progress of theology, rather as a 
general scholar, than as one of special earnestness in this one 
direction. In the present low state of philological learning in 
England, he seems determined to obtain the best light that he 
can; and then to hold it up, high and bright, with all eager- 
ness in the face of the age. 

And what can we say of our own land, great in every thing 
but scholarship, but to be as great at some near day in this high 
element of power as in every other. Alas! one little upper 
chamber, how small! would hold the few elect spirits that have 
seen this new fire, blazing on German altars, and snatched one 
spark from it to kindle the same glowing flame in their own 
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hearts. Not only are very few works relating to general philolo- 
gy produced on our soil, but the number even of those imported 
from abroad is exceedingly scanty. We have, in all the col- 
leges of our country, only one professor of Sanskrit ; and he, 
though a philologist of widely acknowledged eminence, finds 
but few pupils to avail themselves of his instructions. 

Behold now the most important of the different names that 
we have mentioned, grouped in classes according to their merit. 

1. Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Diefenbach, Benary, Schleicher, 
Curtius, Kuhn, Diez, Mommsen, and Anfrecht. 

2. Eichhoff, Ahrens, Giese, Hoefer, Heyse, Benfey, Don- 
aldson. 

3. Kaltschmidt, Rapp and Winning. 

These writers may also be advantageously divided, for the 
reader’s information, into different classes, according tothe sub- 
jects that they have investigated. 

I. Lanevace. — 

Ist. The Indo-European languages generally: Schleicher 
(Sprachen Europa’s); Max Miiller (Survey of Languages, 2d 
edition). 

2d. Specially, 

(1.) The Greeco-Italic: Schleicher (Sprachen &c.); Momm- 
sen (Rémische Geschichte); E. Curtius (Griechische Gesch.) ; 
Aufrecht and Kirchhoff (Umbrische Sprachdenkmialer) ; Diez 
(Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen). 

(2.) The Lettic : Schleicher (Sprachen &c). 

(3.) The Gothic: Grimm (Deutsche Grammatik and Ges- 
chichte) ; Schleicher; Diefenbach (Gothisches Wérterbuch). 

(4.) Slavonic : Schafarik; Schleicher; Miklosich. 

(5.) Celtic: Diefenbach (Celtica); Pictet; Charles Meyer; 
Zeuss (Grammatica Celtica) ; Ebel (Zeitschrift &c.); Prichard 
(Celtic Nations). 

Il. Puowrerics. 

Benary ; Hoefer; Grimm (Deutsche Grammatik and Ge- 
schichte); Bopp (Vergleich. Gramm.); Diez (Grammatik &c). 

III. Toe Puiwosorpny or Lanauace. 

Becker’s various works on Grammar, &c. ; Heyse’s System 
der Sprachwissenschaft, Lersch’s Sprachphilosophie. 
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IV. Erymo.oey. 

Bopp (Vergleich. Gramm.) ; Schleicher (Litauische Gramma- 
tik); G. Curtius (Griechische Gramm.) ; Diez (Lexicon Etymo- 
logicum) ; Fritsch. 

In Germany by far the greatest attention has been paid, 
from spontaneous impulse, to the claims of comparative phi- 
lology ; while in Russia the Government has as far exceeded 
all other governments, in its patronage of this delightful study, 
and of those who are devoted to it. This is one of the chief 
legacies left by the Empress Catherine, in her own zealous ex- 
ample, to her successors on the throne; and in accepting it 
they have not forgotten to put it to good usury. The govern- 
ment publishes, at its own expense, the grammars, dictionaries 
and treatises, prepared by the best scholars; and sustains trav- 
elers at its own expense, in making exploring tuurs for philo- 
logical purposes in the East. Vienna, however, is the most 
prolific, of all single cities in the world, in oriental publica- 
tions. In France, Prussia and Denmark also, much more zeal 
is shown in this captivating class of studies, than in either 
England or America. The Sanskrit has been indeed as long 
taught in England as in Germany, and even longer; but not 
for classical and philological purposes ; for commercial reasons 
rather, under the patronage of the East India Company, at the 
_ College of Haileybury. 

But justice to the great dead, who distinguished themselves 
in classical philology, immediately before the dawn of com- 
parative Indo-European philology, demands their distinct re- 
membrance here ; and all the more as some of their followers 
have endeavored, by voluntarily shutting their eyes to such 
light as their predecessors never saw, but would have hailed 
with eagerness, to limit themselves and others to the mere 
paths which they trod, although with a far different spirit, and 
while moving in the van of their age instead of behind it. 

Heyne was the first to awaken high interest in classical phi- 
lology, as a special confined study, in Germany, and was fol- 
lowed in his noble efforts by such men as Buttmann, Hermann 
and Passow: all men of splendid genius and scholarship, ac- 
cording to the highest ideals of the age. It is pleasant to 
pause at any time, and gaze at the dimensions of their schol- 
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arship, which rise before us, like huge colossal structures, 
high and clear against the sky. 

No one of them had finer tastes and larger powers than Dr. 
Philip Buttmann: a native philologist and a noble Greek schol- 
ar, unsurpassed alike in philosophical insight and scholarly en- 
thusiasm by any student in any land. His Greek Grammar 
and his Lexilogus are his principal works, and exhibit the best 
possible qualities of linguistic investigation. 

The advocates of mere classical philology now are like an 
army that was once victorious, but has lost all its great leaders. 
Déderlein, one of the best representatives of the remnants of 
this school, still lives to look around him, with the loneliness of 
a man deserted by a generation that had no pride of its own to 
gratify in walking with him, and could not afford to gratify his 
pride in standing still and gazing with admiration upon him, 
while he walked majestically by himself. He has persistently 
refused to improve the light of the new philology, and has 
thereby exiled himself as a scholar, from the generation with 
which he yet lives asa man. He has indeed furnished, in his 
various works, in the mere isolated connections of Greek with 
Latin, a good deal of valuable material, which may be worked 
with care by other hands into an useful shape, by being re-ad- 
justed and harmonized with the elements of a true and com- 
prehensive etymology. His great fault is in the very funda- 
mental conception of his whole plan, that of deriving the Lat- 
in immediately from the Greek, and (on the Aristotelian sys- 
tem of squaring facts, with all possible ingenuity, to precon- 
ceived theories, instead of the Baconian system of first finding 
the facts and conforming his theory to them) that of bending 
whatever is opposed to his views in the Greek, by force, into 
his service. But surely and steadily the false light of a sepa- 
rate classical philology is fast waning away, under the brighter 
light of comparative philology. Classical philology, in its 
true form, and of its true dimensions, when built on the foun- 
dations of comparative philology, isa science of vast and beau- 
tifal propurtions, in which, as ina mansion of light, the high- 
est minds can tarry with joy and wonder; but built on any sep- 
arate, exclusive basis of its own, its dimensions are all con- 
tracted, and its uses are meagre and pitiful. 
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In its philosophical aspects, comparative philology bears a 
most commanding mien. Its generalizations, like those of the 
great philosophies, are unbounded in their scope, covering the 
whole field of human language. It has, like Christianity, out 
of whose hand it has flown forth among the nations, and like 
the great elements of nature and of life, the mark of its divine 
origin, in its adaptation to all times and ages, all languages and 
words. 

Comparative philology divides languages into two great 
classes, the old or primary, and the new or secondary. The 
primary are all arranged in a few family groups, as the Indian, 
Greeco-Latin, Lettic, Slavonic, Gothic and Celtic; while the 
secondary are the more recent languages derived from them, 
and usually with many admixtures. Constant commingling, 
and thereby constant renovation, is the law of Providence, in 
respect to tribes and races on the one hand, and corresponding- 
ly, by necessary result on the other, the law of language also, 
which is but a vast panorama, in word-scenery, of the winding 
stream of a nation’s history. The established limitations to 
the working of any contrary law are remarkable. Commerce 
seems to be an absolute necessity to the world’s progress, not 
only in business, but also in ideas and language, and even in 
blood. The secondary languages are classified according to 
_ their grammatical, instead of their lexical resemblances. Thus, 
the English, though so largely Romanic in its constituent ver- 
bal elements, is yet, in its grammatical character,German. So, 
the New Persian, although full of Arabic words, is yet justly 
called Iranian and not Semitic, because of its inward Iranian 
structure. 

The amount of investigation made in comparative philology 
is, when contrasted with none at all, very large; but when 
contrasted ‘with the whole area of all languages, it is yet small. 
The languages of the civilized world are those that have been 
most explored, and those only in their main outlines, rather 
than in all their vast fullness of details. Each year is adding 
new discoveries to this recent, though great science ; and, 
though but partially developed, it is yet of gigantic propor- 
tions. The mighty intellects at work upon it, have made its 
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foundations very large; and yet at the same time, they have 
carried up its walls already to an unexpected height of gran- 
deur. 

The principal results obtained by comparative philology are 
the following: 

Ist. To invest the study of language with new charms. 

Language is now seen to be a vast store-house, full of treas- 
ures; and many new and wide avenues to research are open 
within it. The study of language is not only made a higher 
study than ever before, but also entirely different; a study 
worthy of the greatest efforts of the greatest minds; the study 
of its inward structure as an organic whole, and also of the or- 
igin, history, growth and elementary constitution of its.separate 
words. The grammar and dictionary have now a new and 
high use; such an use as to an artistic eye, delighting in the 
logic of inward mutual adaptations, a steam engine has, as a 
piece of wonderous mechanism, compared with its uses, to the 
unthinking travéler, for the mere object of locomotion. To 
the ignorant reader a dictionary seems but a vast mass of word- 
lumber; but to a mind that knows the inward essences of 
things it is an immense museum of the most interesting antiq- 
uities and curiosities. Here are historical memorials without 
number, and the coins of thought and love, that have passed 
current in myriad hands from one generation to another. 

And how is the silent past of language made, under the re- 
viving touch of philology, all vocal of itself again. As from 
a vast seed-plot, once covered by many generations of plants 
and trees, but now long barren, from want of the necessary out- 
ward conditions of growth, there has been from every language, 
on which the light and heat of comparative philology have 
been poured, a wondrous, universal outburst of its ancient in- 
ward, long concealed vitality. The monuments, left by any 
nation, are indeed very scanty relics of the whole round orb of 
its active life ; but no monuments have been left in any part 
of the world, so determinate of their character, so full of their 
spirit, and so enduring in continuance, as those of lan- 
guage. Language is in itself an impressible, elastic, ever yield- 
ing medium of social intercourse ; but under the action of time 
its elements rapidly harden into fixed forms ; retaining the im- 
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press of everything stamped upon them, as, in the clear light 
of geology, we still find treasured in the rock forever the foot- 
prints of birds that walked centuries ago, on the yielding sands 
of the ancient world, and even the patter of rain drops, that 
poured their benediction upon the earth before man was here 
to receive it. In language, as in pure amber, the ideas, hopes, 
mistakes, experiences, follies, joys and sorrows of preceding 
generations are preserved, in clear, transparent beauty, for our 
constant appreciation and enlightenment. The study of lan- 
guage rises, under the light of true philology, like all high phi- 
losophy, into the very charms of poetry. 

2d. To resolve many supposed grammatical irregularities, in 
different languages, into really regular forms. 

Thus, for example, we learn that in Latin, the perfect tense 
has normally four different modes of formation, as 1st. By re- 
duplication, which we find (1) in the first conjugation, as in 
steti and dedi, from sto and do; (2) in the second, as in mo- 
mordi and spopondi, from mordeo and spondeo ; (3) in the third, 
as in cecidi and tetendi, from cado and tendo; and each of 
these verbs is entirely regular in the formation of its perfect, 
as much so as A‘w or yeapw in their perfects Adruxa and yéypapa. 
2d. By the addition of s, as in the Greek aorist active and 
middle ; the Latin perfect being in its use an aorist as well as 
. aperfect. The perfect in s we find (1) in the second conju- 
gation, as in arsi, auxi, haesi and risi, from ardeo, angeo, 
haereo and rideo; (2) in the third, as in scripsi and rexi, 
from scribo and rego; (3) in the fourth, as in hausi, sanxi, 
sensi, vinxi, from haurio, sancio, sentio, vincio; and these 
are all equally regular, although in our manuals of gram- 
mar all called irregular. 3d. By the aid of the auxilary verb 
fui, sometimes hardened into vi, and sometimes softened into 
ui. Thus, (1) amavi is for amafui: the stem of amare being 
ama and not am, as erroneously stated in all school manuals ; 
(2) so monui is for mone-fui. (8) In the third conjugation we 
find this same auxiliary perfect, as in cupivi, lacessivi, petivi, 
quaesivi, trivi, from cupio, lacesso, peto, quaero, (for quaeso,) 
and tero. (4) In the fourth conjugation this is the prevailing 
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form of the perfect, so that the mode of forming the perfect by 
the aid of auxiliaries, is not, as sometimes stated, a mere mod- 
ern system of conjugation. In each, also, of the several conju- 
gations, this style of perfect is as regular as in every other ; and 
the perfect of petivi, from petere, is as normal as amavi from 
amare. 4th. By contracted forms of the preceding styles of the 
perfect: as (1) of reduplicated perfects in egi for e-agi, feci 
for fe-fici, veni for ve-veni: (2) of perfects in s, as fidi (perf. 
of findo) for fidsi, and scidi (perf. of scindo) for scidsi. Here, 
indeed, we have irregularities, but of a very simple, intelligi- 
ble kind. 

In @ similar way supposed exceptions and irregularities in 
prosody are at once eclaircized by comparative etymology, as 
regular in fact although not in appearance. 

3rd. To show us that, of all the perishable things of this 
world, language is the least perishable. Here is a monument 
of national life, that not only outlives the nation itself, but also 
all its structures of art or enterprise. A language may be put 
to new uses and be borne to new climes; it may encounter, 
again and again, the shock of opposing arms, amid the terrors 
of invasion or of conquest; it may be beaten and bruised by 
the changes of time ; and yet while its surface is thus broken 
and worn, like that of a rock, which fell ages ago from the 
bosom of some cliff into the arms of old Ocean, and which he 
has been ever since tossing about, as a plaything, yet its sub- 
stance itself remains unchanged. Its texture, and color, and 
hardness, still indicate its first parentage and place. 

4th. To show us that the great law of analogy, pervading the 
whole outward creation, prevails also throughout the depart- 
ment of language: the law of perpetual unity in perpetual 
variety. All true ideas of perfection, of form and of detail, 
terminate in the conception of a grand unity. God himself 
may be defined as Infinite fullness of all things great and 
good, in one grand, glorious Being. 

5th. To show us tuat each language, while specially endowed 
for its own wants and uses, has yet the divine stamp upon it of 
general utility and of a large adaptation to relations, and har- 
monies, and benefits beyond itself. 
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Comparative philology combines all the languages, which 
it resolves, iato a grand mutvally-sustained harmony of de- 
pendence and service, one to the other. It represents them, 
not, as each a separate musician playing among others a differ- 
ent melody in horrible discord ; but rather as standing up 
together like a band of brothers, in full orchestra, with their 
different instruments, to join their notes together in one loud- 
swelling universal chorus. 

6th. To pour new light on the history of nations. The mi- 
grations of nations, into different zones and into scenes of a 
different aspect and influence, from time to time, have their 
history fully written, in their stature, figure, features and 
whole physical conformation: as every tree contains, in the 
shape of its boughs and stems, and in the amount of its flow- 
ers and fruits, a record of every breath of wind, and of every 
drop of rain, and of every beam of light that ever have visited 
it. Our dull, coarse eyesight, which receives only the outer- 
most disclosure that things around us make of themselves, is 
not able to traverse this multiform record of the past, in any- 
thing; but yet everything contains it. Each present object 
within our view, is the product of millions on millions of mi- 
nute agencies, ever active in the past, interlacing each other 
with their influence, changing constantly from one form into 
another, and terminating in their present use and value, in the 
transient demonstration of themselves, that they make at each 
moment to their casual beholder. 

In the languages of the world, however, all its changes, even 
those too slight for the pen of history to sketch or its eye to 
see, are stamped, according to their precise value, beyond the 
danger of erasure. Time itself rolls the wheel of centuries, no 
matter how heavily, over the faithful record, but in vain. The 
history of each civilized nation has been often written and will 
be often written again; and so great is the progress of modern 
society, that each generation demands a new history for itself, 
of all the great nations of the world. So great have been the 
improvements made from time to time, that the model histo- 
ries of preceding generations have come to be quite antiquated 
and to be valued now, rather for the special style of the philo- 
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sophic or religious views expressed in them, or the high rhe- 
torical beauty of their composition, than for their adequate 
representation of the people themselves whom they describe. 
Historic writing indeed has evinced as much growth, during 
the preceding century and the present alike, not only in public 
interest, but also in its own triumphs of research and discov- 
ery, as any other department of human genuis. 

Ethnography cannot be written truly, except in the light of 
thorough philological inquiry. Much of our supposed knowl- 
edge of the earlier nations of the world and of the changes 
that passed over them, has been legendary, derived it is true 
from ancient sources, but of no better value for that reason 
than title deeds which, although they have come down through 
a succession of men acting honestly in their transmission, were 
yet themselves at the outset invalid and worthless. A chain 
that has one imperfect link in it, is no stronger throughout 
than in that same weak spot. 

And, as the history of Nineveh has recently been disen- 
tombed out of the mounds of earth that had before concealed 
it from the eyes of the world, and the history of Egypt has 
been first opened in our day, with any fullness, from the ree- 
ords hidden within its own monuments; so, in the hitherto un- 
explored crypts and recesses of different languages, lie en- 
tombed the memorials of the world’s slow marches and solemn 
changes ; and, as the philologist has the high office of inter- 
preting the voice of God, in the Holy Scriptures, to the world, 
so is it his grand function to interpret man to himself, and to 
unroll at his feet the scroll of the past as it has actnally been 
rolled up together in the gradual development of human life 
and action. 





Nore.—The reader may omit the name of “ Gesenius’s Hebrew Dictionary,” on 
p. 468, as the writer’s meaning in regard to it is liable to be misunderstood in the 
connection where it stauds. He is also requested to observe, in reference to the 
two scales on p. 479, that the second represents the phonetic relations,as they are ; 
while the first represents them, as they would be, if the prevailing tendencies were 
carried out with entire consistency.—On p. 484, 1. 20, for “ Kuln” read “ Kuhn.” 
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Arr. JL—ELLIS ON THE UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


A Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy, with particu- 

. lar reference to its origin, its course, and its prominent sub- 
jects amona the Congregationalists of Massachusetts. With 
an Appendix. By Grorer E. Etxis. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Company. 1857. 


In an early volume of this journal,* we expressed the fol- 
lowing opinion: “ We are not prepared to review the history 
of the discussions which first developed and defined liberal 
Christianity, and divided the Congregational churches of New 
England. The time has not come to write that history. It is 
not yet time for aman candidly to see, and freely to say, 
wherein the Unitarians or their opponents had the advantage 
in the argument, or wherein either party failed to do justice to 
the other. But the history of the past ought and need to have 
but little influence on the inquiries of the present, as to what 
is true and rational theology.” 

We still retain thisopinion. The changes and developments 
within either of these bodies, and in their relations to each 
other, which have occurred since it was expressed, have not 
persuaded us that the time is come, even now, to write the his- 
tory of the Unitarian controversy. We are still too near its 
prominent events to judge them with impartiality. The mem- 
ory of the persons, who were active in the strife, is too fresh 
to secure us against warm prepossessions for or against them. 
For these reasons, if we had no other, we might decline the 
office of reviewing at length this history, written by an- 
other, 

We might give other reasons for not entering upon a critical 
rejoinder to the volumeof Dr. Ellis. To criticise it thoroughly 
would require an answer as long as the volume itself. It would 





*New Englander, 1844, Vol. II, p. 556. 
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involve a discussion of the doctrines of Sin, of the Trinity, 
of the Person of Christ, of Creeds, and of Inspiration ; as 
well as a reply to all the declarations and insinuations which 
we find written concerning the manners and morals of the so- 
called Orthodox, and concerning the changes in the religious 
opinions which were developed in Massachusetts during a 
whole century. We have neither time nor inclination fora 
task so laborious and so delicate as would thus be imposed up- 
on us. 

Besides, Dr. Ellis asserts that the so-called Orthodox are ina 
hopeful condition of transition toward Unitarianism; that the 
leaven of the new theology has begun to work to the disinte- 
gration of the old dogmatism, and to the reconstruction of its 
elements in a more rational and simple faith. We believe—it 
is of little consequence whether Dr. Ellis or other people will 
call us Orthodox or not—that some of the Unitarian body are 
moving toward a just appreciation and a willing acceptance of 
the most important Christian truths. Under these circum- 
stances, it would seem to be the wisest course for either party 
to leave the other alone ,without any suggestions concerning the 
past which would disturb the hopeful changes which each may 
discern in the other. Weare a little surprised that this view 
of the matter had not occurred to Dr. Ellis. 

We are inclined, on a second thought, to conclude that the 
volume was designed not so much for the Orthodox, as for the 
Unitarian body; that it is a confidential communication, as 
it were, a sort of family discourse upon the position of things 
among themselves, in which there is very naturally a half apol- 
ogetic explanation of how they came to be Unitarians at all. 
In this view of the object for which the book was written, we 
might properly excuse ourselves from intermeddling with so 
private an affair. 

Unfortunately, however, the author, in talking over the af- 
fairs of the Unitarian body, has talked quite freely of the af- 
fairs of other people. He has said very many kind, and has 
aimed to say very many just things of the Orthodox. Some 
of the many unkind, or rather the unfavorable things, which he 
has said, we believe to be true and just. The Orthodox have 
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called themselves the Saints quite too freely, we admit, and of- 
ten in a spirit which was as far as possible from being saintly. 
They have been guilty of divers follies and weaknesses in con- 
duct, and their defenders have advanced sundry weak, incon- 
sistent and unsound positions and arguments, in the exposition 
and support of the Christian faith. These facts, however, do 
not in the least affect the real issue between the parties, viz: 
what are the important truths of the Gospel concerning Christ, 
concerning the condition of man, and the means of his recov- 
ery. Nor do they affect the question as to which of the two 
parties was oftenest in the right in the contention concerning 
these truths. In the defense of these truths many dogmas may 
have been propounded that were greatly dishonorable to God, 
and were justly offensive to the conscience and reason of man. 
These dogmas may have been confounded with the truths which 
they were designed to define and explain, and thus may have 
led in some cases to the rejection of the truth itself. These 
unfortunate positions may have been attacked by conclusive 
arguments, and overthrown by decisive objections, both logical 
and ethical, while the truth itself was not reached by such as- 
sailants, and still remains unassailable. The historian of any 
theological and religious controversy, who does not make 
such distinctions, cannot, in our opinion, do justice to either par- 
ty, however honest his intentions or candid his spirit. 

‘The first paper in this volume extends over nearly fifty pa- 
ges. Itis properly introductory, and is made up of a great 
variety of remarks concerning the rise of the controversy and 
the present relation of the parties. The author disavows any 
“ narrow sectarian aim.” He addresses “the word of fraternal 
friendship ” “ to any member of the other fellowship of our 
divided household who is ready to listen to what he may be 
able to say” “‘ concerning the present aspect of our ancient 
strife.” “We are to view the strife of fifty years, solely to 
learn what the real issue was,” (viz: “ what are the doctrines 
of the Gospel as taught in the Bible,”) “and how it stands be- 
tween us now.” He recognizes some signs of conciliation, a 
tendency to modify and harmonize our respective creeds. He 
acknowledges that both partiec have been disappointed in the 


VOL. XVI. 33 
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result of the controversy. The Unitarians expected that the 
opposite party would be overthrown, and “that before the in- 
terval of fifty years had, as now, elapsed, Orthodoxy would 
have become a thing of the past, while Unitarianism would be 
the prevailing type of religion.” “The Orthodox expected 
that they should succeed in putting down and utterly extirpa- 
ting Unitarianism, by identifying it with infidelity,” &c. “ Both 
parties have been disappointed in their expectations, yet not 
entirely ; at least both parties may say that the event has ful- 
filled their predictions. The Unitarians may say that the old 
Orthodoxy has been extirpated. The Orthodox may affirm 
that the Unitarians have received and been compelled to listen 
to a warning, not without visible tokens of the painful penal- 
ties,” &e., &c. Dr. Ellis is not willing to admit, however, that 
the new infidelity is the legitimate consequence of Unitarian 
principles, but contends that it is to be ascribed to Transcen- 
dentalism. 

He also concedes that too great acrimony and bitterness 
were shown on both sides. He thinks, too, that there is some 
danger from the spirit of concession that has succeeded, lest the 
real issues should be overlooked or esteemed of slight impor- 
tance. This remark, we suppose, was designed to be applied to 
the Unitarians alone. To the Orthodox he allows no standing 
ground except on the old Calvinism. If they have receded 
in the least from this, they are declared to have abandoned their 
side of the contest, and to be on the certain road to Unitarianism. 
He then discusses the question at great length, “did Unitarian- 
ism come in privily?” Helabors for many pages to show that it 
did not, in any such senseas to involve a dishonorable or dishon- 
est concealment on the part of the first Unitarians. Upon this 
argument and the facts involved in it we offer no remarks, 
for the reasons which we have already given. 

Dr. Ellis also says, on page 31, “ Our sympathy does not go 
wholly with all those who, on our side, carried on the contro- 
versy when it waxed fiercest. Positions were assumed which 
could not be sustained. Measures were adopted which we 
will not justify. Pamphlets were written which reflect shame 
on their authors, and to some extent on their cause. Leaving 
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to candid reviewers on the Orthodox side to visit such censures 
upon the proceedings and spirit of their own party as they 
may see reason to utter, we will not assume their office for 
them, but will pass our judgment only on our side.” We were 
excited by this promising announcement to look for the meas- 
ure of criticism which the author might divide to his own 
friends, in order that we might be provoked to the correspond- 
ing return of candor in condemning the Orthodox, to which 
he challenges his reviewers. We followed him through the 
seven pages allotted to this task, and were somewhat surprised 
to find that of the space allotted to the censure of his own par-. 
ty, three fourths are occupied with rather hard sayings of the 

Orthodox, introduced by way of explaining how the Unitari- 

ans were provoked to excessive severity. Among these pro- 

vocatives, he names “the mean effort to foreclose the issue by 

a monopolizing of the epithet Zvangelical, and by a constant 

use of the phrase, “ the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel,” as if 
by simply insisting upon their identity with the Calvinistic doc- 

trines, the question might be decided by being begged.” In 

this and many other passages we found little censure left for 

our candor to supply. 

But we leave this trivial criticism, all of which perhaps might 
better have been spared, in order to notice one or two more 
important points in this chapter. The first to which we take 
exception is the designation of the parties at issue. Dr. Ellis 
leaves his readers to infer that these parties are Calvinists 
and Unitarians. He is not even content with this, but insists 
that the recognized opponents of Unitarianism should be Cal- 
vinists of the strictest sect, who accept without the least quali- 
fication the Westminster Confession. He intimates very broad- 
ly that all who are not ultra-Calvinists are to be classed with 
the Unitarians, or with those who are becoming such. He 
does accept the term Orthodox indeed, but objects to it as very 
vague, and we notice that he uses the term Calvinist more fre- 
quently. The grounds which he urges are that the real antag- 
onists against whom the Unitarians were arrayed were Calvin- 
ists. This we allow, so far as the Congregationalists of New 
England are concerned. But the fact ought not to be over- 
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looked, that other bodies of Christians, nut Calvinistic, did then 
exist, who protested most earnestly against almost every impor- 
tant position, both doctrinal and practical, which was under- 
stood to be taken by the Liberal Christians. We think it no 
more than the truth to say, that the teachings of Dr. Channing 
and of the Christian Disciple were rejected as decidedly by 
the so-called Arminians of Philadelphia and Baltimore, as by 
the Calvinists of Boston and its vicinity. It is true that the 
Liberal Party directed frequent and heavy arguments against 
what they conceived to be the Calvinist’s doctrine of sin, but 


_their objections were not less appropriate and earnest against 


many Arminian positions on this very subject. The doctrines 
of the Trinity and of the Divinity of Christ are in no sense pe- 
culiarly Calvinistic, and the discussions did not, in fact, turn 
upon the Calvinistic representations or defenses of them. So 
practised a historian as Dr. Ellis, might be expected not to 
overlook a fact so notorious as that the Liberal Christians were 
opposed by all other Christian believers on the points which 
were considered important and fundamental. They differed 
from them either in their views of these doctrines themselves, 
or in their views of their importance. The great majority were 
either Arian or Humanitarian in their creed. A few, holding 
to some form of the ancient belief, did not think differences of 
this kind sufficiently serious to authorize an ecclesiastical di- 
vision, or an earnest controversy. The controversy from its 
very nature could not then be confined to Massachusetts, and 
the Congregationalists of Massachusetts, but it extended to 
two strikingly contrasted divisions of the universal church. 
Again, Dr. Ellis not only insists that the only terms justly 
descriptive of the parties are Liberal and Calvinistic, but he 
will not allow to the Calvinists the liberty of deviating an iota 
from the teachings of Calvin, or the Westminster divines. If 
it is suggested that the Calvinists of New England, at or before 
fifty years ago, did not accept all the interpretations of Calvin 
charged upon them, he asserts that if this were so their opin- 
ions were not attacked, but “ the real concrete system of Cal- 
vin.” This, and this alone, was the object of theirattack. “It 
was simply Calvinism. It was not the New Divinity. It was 
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not the system which might be lying in the brains or the hearts 
of Drs. Woods, Beecher, and Worcester or Professor Stuart.” 
“Tf the Orthodox did not defend Calvinism, then they did not 
defend what Unitarians were assailing.” “ But they did as- 
sume the defense of Calvinism, and the defense of these spe- 
cific doctrines of it, which were sharply defined in the formu- 
las. Unitarians took them at their word, as holding the pure 
old dogmas of Geneva. How were Unitarians to know any- 
thing about the precise amount and shapings of an un-Calvin- 
istic theology, as held by the men whom my critic names.” . 
App., pp. 443-4. When pressed by the assertion that the lead- 
ing New England divines at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury did not hold certain offensive dogmas of the old Calvin- 
ism, he repeats again and again that then the Unitarians did 
not assail their opinions, but the Calvinistic creeds. These 
creeds, he asserts, they undertook to defend, and he implies 
most emphatically that they defended them in every state- 
ment which they advanced. When referred to the dissenting 
positions, distinctly divergent from some portions of these 
creeds, taken by the orthodox controversialists, he denies that 
these were taken at the earlier stages of the controversy, and 
will have it that all the present peculiarities in the New Eng- 
land Calvinism are to be ascribed to the force of Unitarian ar. 
guments and to the advances made toward Unitarian opinions. 
Surely, Dr. Ellis ought not to be ignorant that these opinions 
concerning original sin and its imputation have been freely 
canvassed for centuries by well-known parties in the Christian 
church, neither of whom would call themselves Unitarian ; 
that in New England itself and amony the Orthodox, there 
were schools of theologians, long before the Unitarian division, 
who did not accept all that Calvin and the Westminster di- 
vines inculeated, and that Prof. Park and Dr. Edward Beech- 
er are not the first theologians in New England, who earnestly 
took exception to some positions in the old theology. 

A liberal and just historian who attempts to trace the pro- 
gress of opinion in New England for a century back, and who 
can see in it all the silver threads of Unitarian doctrine, should 
not be ignorant of the kind of Calvinism which was taught by 
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Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, Smalley, Emmons and Dwight. 
Nor should he be content to ransack their writings for state- 
ments which he thinks may offend the conscience, or are in- 
consistent with demonstrated truth, while he overlooks those 
distinct and strong positions, in which they deviated from the 
current Calvinism, for the very purpose of making their the- 
ology harmonize with the conscience, and with a more en- 
lighted interpretation of the Scriptures. 

We are very far from asserting that the discussions with the 
Unitarians have not contributed to an advance toa better the- 
ology in New England. But that advance has strengthened 
the Orthodox in the rejection of the liberal theory, in respect 
to Sin and Depravity, and has secured a more enlightened and 
therefore a firmer acceptance of all that is essential or important 
in the Calvinistic scheme. It has led them to find better rea- 
sons for rejecting some of these very dogmas which Dr. Ellis 
seems to be so determined that they should retain, tmputing 
thereby the errors of the fathers to the children. Dr. Ellis 
is almost provoked to a sneer by the fact that there should be 
schools of Calvinists, and is quite certain that this division 
ought to be ascribed’to the penetrating force of the liberal the- 
ology, and regarded as a certain sign of its approaching tri- 
umph. But he is not at all offended that the Liberal Chris- 
tianity should designate an indefinite variety of opinions. He 
is not displeased that these schools should represent the most 
divergent and inconsistent opinions. But if his Orthodox op- 
ponents deviate in the least from the concrete system of Ge- 
neva, he replies, then I have nothing to do with you or your 
opinions. Our fathers did not assail the opinions of the living, 
but the Calvinistic creed of the dead. Nor will we allow any 
man to call himself a Calvinist, except he shall suffer himself 
to be considered as holding every dogma written in the Insti- 
tutes of Calvin. If he says he differs from Calvin in the least, 
he shall be thrust out of the lists. He shall not be considered 
a Calvinist, and with others than Calvinists we have nothing 
to do. 

We might press these considerations much further. We have 
said enough to show how unhistoric is Dr. Ellis’s use of the term 
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Calvinism, and how greatly he misconceives the past and the 
present position of those who reject the liberal system. 

At the close of the introductory chapter, he reduces the 
distinguishing peculiarities of the Unitarians to three doctrines. 
“ As regards the inspiration of the Scriptures, the special de- 
sign and agency of the Gospel asa divine and miraculously at- 
tested scheme, and a remedial provision for the redemption of 
men; the necessity of regeneration, or a change of heart, 
wrought and attested by the spirit of God; justification by 
faith, &c. &c.; as regards all these doctrines, there is nothing, 
in the essential and characteristic substance of Unitarianism, 
which puts a disciple of it into antagonism with Orthodoxy.” 
We might ask here with what Orthodoxy? the Orthodoxy of 
the creeds? “the Orthodoxy of the concrete system of Gene- 
va,” or the Orthodoxy of living New England men ¢ 

Does Dr. Ellis mean to say that in respect to the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, justification by faith, the necessity of re- 
generation, &c. &c., there is nothing which puts a Unitarian 
into antagonism with the Orthodoxy of the Westminster Con- 
fession? We think not. If he means that on these points, 
the Unitarians need not, and some of them do not, disagree 
with the precise views held by the Orthodox of the present day, 
then he acknowledges a different test of Orthodoxy from the In- 
stitutes and the Catechism. Why not allow the Orthodox also 
to define their own position in respect to the three remaining 
doctrines ¢ 

But what are these doctrines? What are the differences of 
opinion between the two parties in these three particulars? We 
are impatient to be told what the Unitarians believe ; more in- 
terested we confess than to know what the Orthodox hold. We 
are disappointed. We are not told what the Unitarians do be- 
lieve, or may believe, but simply what the Unitarians do not 
believe. 

But this implies that the Orthodox do believe what the Uni- 
tariansare said not to believe. Is this inference warranted? We 
think it is not. We even assert that a very large number of 
the Orthodox of New England would not accept a single pro- 
position that is constructively charged upon them in Dr. Ellis’s 
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first Article. We are quite sure that a large majority would 
not sanction a part of them. We do not believe “that human 
beings inherit from Adam a” [morally] “ruined nature.” We 
maintain “ that there is no transfer from his guilt made to us, 
inflicting upon us a moral inability.” Both these proposi- 
tions are logically self-destructive. They contradict the con- 
science, and the Scriptures. 

A morally ruined nature involves personal guilt, and can- 
not therefore be inherited. The guilt of one man, though he 
be Adam, cannot be transferred to another, and if it could be 
transferred, it is not in the nature of guilt to inflict a moral ina- 
bility. Guilt is a term of relation, not of quality. It de- 
scribes the condition of the offender, who has violated obli- 
gation and exposed himself to the displeasure of one who has 
a right to judge andcondemn. The act or character, to which 
this relation is attached, may or may not inflict a moral inabil- 
ity, but it is not in the nature of such a relation to do it. 

We believe “ that our relations to God have not been preju- 
diced by his [man’s] fall.” On the other hand, we insist that 
man’s relations to God, so far as affected by the fall, have been 
greatly improved thereby ; that the fall and its consequences are 
a part of the system by which God would recover and redeem, 
not curse and destroy. We insist, with all the energy that con- 
viction inspires and conscience sanctions, “ that life is not a fore- 
gone conclusion with any of us when it begins,” and “ that we 
have not been condemned as a race, but shall be judged as in- 
dividuals.” These are all the propositions which are noticed in 
the first Article. The recital of them is quite sufficient to show 
how essential it is, to fairness and truth, that an opponent 
should place himself in the position of his antagonist, in order 
to state correctly the opinions which he would accept, and not 
the opinions which the opponent would have him hold, in order 
to justify his own denials. 

We do not accept all the language used in the second Arti- 
cle. We do not believe that Jesus Christ is “a fractional part 
of the Godhead.” The language is not just to our conceptions, 
nor is it warranted by use. We should say that, as our medi- 
ator, “ he is not the source but the channel of divine grace;” 
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that “he is not the ultimate” in the sense of final and only 
“object of our dependence and trust.” 

Nor are we satisfied with the third Article. We do not lay 
the emphatic stress of Christ’s redeeming work upon his death, 
above or apart from his life, character and person, but as being 
the finishing and culminating event of his life—that is, his ex- 
istence in the flesh ; his death was the crowning act by which 
the object of his life was fully accomplished. Nor do we allow 
that the vicarious efficiency in his death thus defined is “ the 
removal of an abstract difficulty in the divine government,” 
but a difficulty which is intensely concrete and real. 

After thus opening the way in the introductory chapter, Dr. 
Ellis discusses his three Articles in order; and, first, “ Unita- 
rianism and Orthodoxy on the nature and the state of Man.” 
He renews the assertion that, at the beginning of the contro- 
versy “ the Unitarians understood and averred that they were 
assailing, not the undefined and modified semblance now 
called Orthodoxy, but Calvinism, which had expressed itself 
in positive formulas, and to which the Orthedox party pro- 
fessed an unqualified and unequivocal allegiance.” He then 
gives an extended account of the assertions of Prof. Norton on 
this subject in his “Thoughts on True and False Religion,” 
and of the notice taken of it in the Christian Spectator, in 
1822. We must confess our surprise at the account which he 
gives of this controversy, of the exceedingly superficial view 
of the positions taken on either side, as well as at the want of 
equanimity which he displays in deciding so summarily who 
had the best of the argument. He forgets to say that Prof. 
Norton was the aggressor, and that in the attack which he 
volunteered against the creeds of almost the whole of Chris- 
tendom, he used language which can be justified by no consid- 
erations of truth or courtesy. His error against truth was in 
failing to put himself in the position of the Calvinists, and to 
ask what they intended by the language in which they pro- 
fessed their belief. It would seem to have required but a 
scanty measure of “the historic sense” to perceive that the 
phrases of a-creed, at the time when the creed is formed, are 
used with some measure of intelligence, and that however 
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inconsistent the views confessed may be with the Scriptures 
and other grounds of evidence, it is to be presumed that those 
who held them so explained them as not to utter blasphemy 
or teach the doctrines of devils. Charity, too, as well as the 
historic spirit, should incline the historian to ask what were 
these methods by which views, which he cannot accept, were 
reconciled with honor to God and the imputation of guilt 
toman. He may reject the views as untenable, inconsistent 
and injurious, but to interpret them in a sense which their 
framers and teachers expressly disavow, and against which 
they themselves urged earnest arguments, is an offense against 
truth and charity. Prof. Norton’s ‘‘ Thoughts on True and 
False Religion,” and his “ Views of Calvinism,” are animated 
by no such principles or spirit as these ; and the distinct and 
almost angry manner in which Dr. Ellis endorses them, with- 
out a word of censure, is a sad comment on the kindly pro- 
fessions with which he addressed himself to the reviewal of 
the controversy. It is to be noticed, also, that Prof. Norton, 
in his unmistakable and peculiar attitudes of contemptuous 
disdain, was not content to dispatch the Calvinistic creed 
with general censure, but proceeded to apply his views to the 
condition of things in a neighboring state, where the abhorred 
system had occasioned such dishonor to the church and disre- 
spect to the clergy as to arouse the majority of the people to 
change their ecclesiastical constitution. 

The coolness with which Dr. Ellis pronounces upon the 
issue of the controversy is notable. “The utmost that his 
reviewer had effected was to show that Calvinistic authorities 
contained some contradictory and inconsistent passages. Of 
this fact Mr. Norton of course was well aware, but it was no 
concern of his to disprove it. He convicted his reviewer, 
however, of absolute misrepresentation in a professed quota- 
tion from Calvin, of a poor quibble in applying the words, 
‘creation of nature’ to the divine endowment with which 
each of us enters upon existence, when Calvin had used them 
only of the nature created in Adam; and of confounding an 
issue of metaphysics concerning the doctrine of necessity. 
There Mr. Norton left the matter, as well he might.” We do 
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not precisely know at what point of the controversy “ Mr. 
Norton left the matter.” The defiant article, which we find in 
the Christian Disciple for July and August, 1822, thus con- 
cludes, “ but the original charge against me I have no doubt 
will be silently abandoned. I believe they [the conductors of 
the Christian Spectator} will do everything in their power to 
keep it out of sight and to have it forgotten.” This prophecy 
was not fulfilled, for, in the Christian Spectator of April, 1823, 
appeared a long and able review of Prof. Norton’s views of 
Calvinism, which proved, at least, that the editors had not 
taken the course predicted. The author of that review at- 
tempted to show that neither Calvin nor leading Calvinists 
taught that God created man with a sinful nature, that they 
expressly disclaimed any such doctrine as dishonorable to God ; 
that they devised theories of oneness of the human race with 
Adam, whether by a personal union or by federal headship, 
to save their doctrine of sin and depravity from this very 
charge. He furnished Prof. Norton and Dr. Ellis with the 
means of seeing that the great teachers of Calvinism were as 
earnest as they to uphold that axiom in morals and theology 
which is taught by conscience and affirmed by the scriptures, 
that sin is to be charged upon the sinner himself. He con- 
ceded, also, that the theories devised with this intent might 
be untenable, and chargeable with great injury to man and 
dishonor to God. It is singular that Dr. Ellis chooses to 
describe these and other positions only as “a poor quibble in 
applying the words ‘ creation of nature’ to the divine endow- 
ment with which each of us enters upon existence, when 
Calvin had used them only of the nature created in Adam ; 
and of confounding an issue of metaphysics concerning the 
doctrine of necessity.” 

By one incident of this discussion, however, Dr. Ellis is greatly 
moved. ‘Candor and justice, however, demand that we re- 
cord our deep and unrelieved sense of the disingenuousness to 
which recourse was had on the Orthodox side in this issue. 
How can there be serious or useful discussion when there is 
such artifice, such evasion practised in asserting and denying, 
in shifting one’s ground, in disputing the authority of the very 
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authorities first appealed to, and in denying the fairest infer- 
ences from dogmatic statements. Mark the startling inconsis- 
tency between passages from the two attacks on Mr. Norton 
in the Spectator, as the second of them gives up the very point 
assumed in the first, and wholly abandons the original ground 
of the controversy. After quoting these passages, his feelings 
find expression in the exclamatory statement, “ what an as- 
tounding inconsistency.” 

We feel bound to say that with the utmost regard which we 
can summon for the feelings of Dr. Ellis, and after the most 
attentive consideration of the passages to which he refers, we 
find no inconsistency in them at all. In the one the complaint 
is made that the opponents of Calvinism do not fairly attack 
its doctrines, as stated by Calvin himself, &c. In the other, 
the very proper position is taken that the question what Cal- 
vin believed and taught, is a question of no real importance, 
in the present discussion, any further than his opinions are 
proved to be prevalent in our own country.” We ask not where 
is the “ astownding inconsistency,” but if there is any incon- 
sistency at all, between a sensitive desire that the name of Cal- 
vin should be vindicated from the dishonorable imputation of 
doctrines which he would himself have abhorred, and the asser- 
tion, that as between the Unitarians and the Orthodox, the ques- 
tion concerning what Calvin held, is of no real importance in 
this discussion, except so far as the Orthodox hold the precise 
doctrines of Calvin? ) 

Two charges were urged against the Orthodox, viz: that 
Calvin taught so and so, and that his followers accepted his 
teachings, or at least accepted his creed without reservation. 
Dr. Ellis says himself, that the Orthodox “ did assume the de- 
fense of Calvinism and the defense of these specific doctrines 
of it, which were sharply defined in the formulas.” To each 
of these two charges, which were often blended into one, the 
Christian Spectator brings a separate reply. In answer to the 
first, it asserts that Calvin did not teach what was charged 
upon him. In reply to the second, it declares that what Calvin 
believed is of no real importance, except as his opinions are 
proved to be taught in our country. 
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If there is inconsistency in these two positions, we acknowl- 
edge ourselves guilty of the same in these very strictures. We 
would defend the old Calvinists most earnestly—even against 
Dr. Ellis, and in the very citations which he makes—from 
charging upon God the sin of man; we would show that when 
they believed that all men sin in Adam either by being person- 
ally present in his act, or by possessing the same nature with 
him, which nature as they conceived fell on being tried in 
him—or whatever theory of personal or federal union they 
set up—it was chiefly to vindicate the ways of God to man, 
and to bring upon man alone the responsibility of all his sin, 
both original and actual. It does not answer to say that their 
view of orginal sin was false and absurd, nor to assert that their 
theories will not stand before the searching eye of reason and 
the indignant remonstrances of conscience., The old Calvinists 
are still vindicated, if we show the intent of their theories, and 
the application which they made of them. Whether the new 
Calvinists of Princeton, who hold that “sin and misery ” are 
“the penal consequences” of Adam’s sins, can be vindicated 
as easily, is their affairs, not ours. 

On the other hand we insist that “the question, what Calvin 
believed and taught, and what any modern Calvinistic authors 
have taught, are questions of no real importance in the present 
discussion, any further than their opinions are prevalent in our 
country.” So earnestly do we insist on this position, that we 
shall excuse ourselves from following Dr. Ellis’s discussion of 
the doctrines held by the Orthodox in relation to human de- 
pravity and its connection with the first transgression. So far 
as his arguments reach any erroneous theories called Orthodox, 
we bid them speed to their mark. We are quite certain that 
these theories are not held by us. 

We do not, however, accept the views of sin which Dr. Ellis 
adopts, nor his construction of the relation of the sin of Adam 
to the human race. We think that he does not distinctly con- 
ceive what a sinful character is, as distinguished from its man- 
ifestations in outward action, nor how broad and perfect is the 
will of the Holy One. His ideal of human perfection seems 
not to be so high as it ought to be, and his conceptions of hu- 
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man sin not as clear and intense as the sad reality requires. 
The evil which sin deserves, from its corrupting nature, and 
its dishonor to God, he does not conceive with vividness and 
strength enough to enable him to lay the foundation broad- 
ly and deeply for a sound theology. 

We repeat also most distinctly that the Scriptures reveal the 
truth, that whatever relation the sin of Adam holds to the sin 
of the race; that whatever change it introduced in the circum- 
stances under which his descendants are brought into being ; 
or whatever disability it entails upon them ; it cannot be view- 
ed aright, nor justly judged, except as a part of the redeeming 
system of which it is an essential constituent. We reject and 
condemn every theory on this subject, which leaves this rela- 
tion out of sight, or which fails to give to it especial promi- 
nence. Every such theory dishonors the forbearing goodness 
of God, and is unjust to His earnest desire to recover and re- 
deem, not merely a selected number, but the whole human 
race. The fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans has 
been sadly, we may say horribly misinterpreted to furnish the 
materials for a logical argument against the goodness and sin- 
cerity of God, whereas it is itself an argument for the riches of 
His abounding grace and the tenderness and truth of His re- 
covering love. However many questions a man may raise in 
respect to the {g’ G «dveés juagrov or how many soever honest 
doubts he may feel in regard to dia rig wagaxors rou Evig avdecreou aap. 
cwrss xareéradyday b: wodAoi, he can have no doubt that “ the of- 
fense” and “tke free gift,” or the dispensation according to 
which each individual man and the race make themselves 
guilty, and the system by which “God in Christ,” recovers 
many to himself, are parts of one redeeming plan, and that the 
apostle understood them to justify the most exalted concep- 
tions of the reach and the resources of the gracious love of God. 
Wrong interpretation of parts of this chapter, and more than 
all a defective conception of the intent of the whole, have 
rested like an incubus upon the hearts of myriads of Christian 
believers, and hung like a millstone upon the necks of too many 
preachers and defenders of the Christian faith. We are sure 
that sooner or later better views will prevail, and the defender 
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and believer of Christianity will rejoice in that freedom which 
just conceptions of truths so important are sure to give. 

But such a vindication of the redeeming love of God “ from 
evil still educing good,” is not in the least inconsistent with the 
sternest views of the purity of the Divine law, and the extent 
and power of human corruption. On the other hand, the 
more strikingly the goodness of God is illustrated, the more 
damning is the guilt which distrusts and denies it. The more 
ill-deserving and inveterate the guilt which is thus contracted, 
the more imperative is the necessity that God should interpose 
in order to justify and save. 

But we pass to the chapter entitled “ Unitarianism and Or- 
thodoxy on God and Christ.” In this, as the title would indi- 
cate, Dr. Ellis treats of the Trinity and Deity of Christ. We 
shall not be expected to follow him in the details of this dis- 
cussion, nor can we examine the fundamental principles of 
philosophy and interpretation upon which he proceeds. They 
are not announced with sufficient distinctness nor applied with 
sufficient rigor. We are glad to perceive that the limitation 
of our knowledge on subjects of this kind is more distinctly 
recognized than has hitherto been customary, and that the 
difficulties of the Unitarian theory seem to be more clearly 
perceived. The Unitarian theologians have too generally 
taken the position that it was their duty only to do justice to 
the evidence which seemed to make for their views, leaving 
it for the Orthodox to urge the Orthodox texts. With these, 
it became them to have as little as possible to do. It may 
seem almost common-place to suggest, that both parties are 
equally concerned with both classes of texts, that neither is at 
liberty to leave out of view the difficulties involved in the 
opposing hypotheses, nor on the other hand, to fail to come up 
to the pressure of that necessity which rests upon every stu- 
dent of the truth to do justice to the declarations of the Scrip- 
tures in both directions. It may be very difficult to receive 
the Trinitarian theory, but it is more difficult to reject it. It 
may embarrass us much to receive the truth of the Incarna- 
tion, but it is our duty to ask whether it will not embarrass us 
more to refuse it. The two parties ought not to be par- 
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tisans each of its own favorite texts. They are both pressed 
with peculiar declarations concerning a subject to the elucida- 
tion of which we can derive but little aid from those analogies 
which furnish the ready clue to the interpretation of ordinary 
language on common subjects. 

And yet though the subject be peculiar, common language 
and no other must be the vehicle by which these uncommon 
and peculiar truths are made known. This language must be 
peculiarly interpreted. One declaration cannot be received at 
the expense of another, but both must be fairly reconciled. 
Contradictions cannot be accepted ; but what would cause a con- 
tradiction, were the subject less peculiar, must be interpre- 
ted in view of the nature of the subject matter, so as not to ex- 
clude its opposite. Impossibilities and absurdities must indeed 
be rejected; but we must cautiously ask whether language, 
which would be absurd and impossible when employed on other 
themes, cannot be interpreted on a theme so high and peculiar 
so as to be neither the one nor the other. The self-existence 
of God baffles those efforts at conception which bring every 
form of created existence so entirely and familiarly within our 
grasp. It almost eludes the power of language to speak it 
out, without uttering a contradiction, an impossibility, an ab- 
surdity. But the self-existence or self-origination of God, is a 
truth far more easily compassed by human thought, than the 
possible interior constitution or nature of the Godhead, or the 
possible relations which He may hold to the creature, or the 
possible forms of intimate combination or communication into 
which the Deity may enter with angel or man. 

In view of these principles, we can only suggest to any ear- 
nest mind who has rejected the Trinitarian doctrine or hypothe- 
sis, if he choose to call it such, whether—supposing this theory 
in fact to be true, and to be revealed in the way in which it must 
be in such a book as the Scriptures are—it can easily be con- 
ceived how any language could be used to convey it, which 
materially differs from that which we find in the New Testa- 
ment. When we say such a book, or rather such books as the 
Scriptures, we have in mind that in them all truth is revealed 
in a concrete form, and for a practical purpose, not in abstract 
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conceptions and to gratify a speculative or scientific curiosity. 
We remember also that it was revealed to men whose capaci- 
ty was limited for apprehending the speculative relations of the 
facts which they received; who had neither the conceptions, 
nor the terms which are requisite to retain them ;and that if was 
transmitted by those who originally received it to a genera- 
tion of men in a still lower condition of capacity, and for those 
masses of men, inall the generations of the race, whose capaci- 
ty for, and interest in this kind of knowledge, must necessarily 
be undeveloped, and of course unused. Its truths are reveal- 
ed progressively, suggested by rites, hinted at in symbolic lan- 
guage, illustrated by parables, that the mind of successive gen- 
erations might be wrought up to the capacity of receiving them 
more distinctly, and above all that the prejudices of none 
should rise in fiendish, or swinish rage, to trample on the hid- 
den pearls, and the casket which contained them. Not only 
was this true, but those truths, which, from their mysterious 
sublimity, were fitted to awe and bewilder, are allowed first to 
suggest themselves to the unsuspecting thoughts; then to be- 
come familiar as queries, and half beliefs ; then to break forth 
in some doubtful saying ; then to be received in some imperfect 
and inadequate proposition; then to be accepted in such a form 
that the relation to other truths might not occur to embarrass 
the faith, till at last the brooding mind should be mature 
enough to accept it in its completed import, and the eye, that 
had been accustomed to the progressive light of the advancing 
dawn, should be strong enough to bear the dazzling effulgence 
of the full orbed sun. 

If we suppose that Christ were God incarnate,—(and in this 
sense the maxim is true “ Credo ut intelligam,”)—then we can 
understand how the fact was little understood by his disciples at 
first ; how their troubled questionings in respect to his person 
may have prepared them for anticipations that some sub- 
lime secret was yet to be made known; how the bewildering, 
yet elevating attractions of the transfiguration, deepened these 
convictions while it heightened the mystery ; how the unearth- 
ly dignity of the person of Christ, after the resurrection, may 
have prepared the way for that completing revelation subse- 
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quent to the ascension, when the spirit of truth did not alone 
bring all things to remembrance which he had said concerning 
himself, but so connected them, in a lucid and self-explaining 
order, that the truth concerning his Deity flashed distinctly 
upon their minds, and stood there forever after, as an unques- 
tioned truth. 

This truth being received, there is but a step to all that is es- 
sential to the doctrine of the Trinity. It is not fair to ask, 
as does Dr. Ellis, why this doctrine was not definitely revealed 
in a single distinct and precise dogmatic statement. Truth is 
not so revealed in the scriptures, and we can see the reason 
why. Had it been so made known, it would neither have been 
received, nor understood. But if there are declarations, which 
when reflected upon, can bear no other construction than that 
which the Trinitarian gives them, then these declarations are 
to be received, and the necessity which obliges us to weave 
our religious knowledge into a consistent whole, forces us 
to receive the truth. It may be suggested that we ought to 
be satisfied with the precise language of revelation, and not 
seek to translate it into the theological proposition which the 
language directly and necessarily requires. We reply, this is 
impossible. The laws of the human mind forbid it. We are 
forced, if we receive these declarations as true, to receive some 
doctrine or credendum of the Trinity. 

We offer ‘also another thought. Dr. Ellis says, “we reject 
this theological figment of a double nature, as a pure inven- 
tion of human brains, as a Gnostic conceit, unwarranted by the 
record, and unavailable for the solution of the mystery which 
invests the Messiah,” p. 141. And yet he says that some Uni- 
tarians have “so embraced the theory of the pre-existence, the 
super-angelic glory of Christ, as being the first born of the cre- 
ation of God, constituting asacred companionship in the other- 
wise lonely majesty of heaven, the chosen, and alniost the 
equal in essence with the Supreme, waiting that fullness of time 
which should bring him in human form to this earth.” “We 
believe there are many others who, if they do not exalt him to 
a place of such nearness to God, do give him a position im- 
measurably higher than that occupied by any other being.” 
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To all such we address the question, whether they can reconcile 
this opinion with the facts declared and recorded of Christ, on 
the supposition that he simply assumed a human form ; that is, 
that he was masked in the phantasm ofa human body? A 
human form, if a reality, if the term has any meaning, implies 
some of the limitations at least of human nature, the finite and 
conditioned capacity of thought, sensibility and action, which 
belong to man. Now the connection of a being of a superior 
rank not divine, with another nature, or the limitation of such 
a being to the contracted dimensions of a lower order of beings, 
involves all che inconveniences and greater improbabilities 
than the ‘‘so called theological figment of a double nature,” 
if it be not as truly such a figment itself. We see no escape 
from the necessity of e~vosing one’s self to all the inconvenien- 
ces of this hypothesis, except by taking refuge in the greater 
inconveniences of siinple humanitarianism. 

Dr. Ellis insists, with an air of triumph, on the circumstance 
that every proof text urged by Trinitarians has been disowned 
by some leading supporters of the doctrine. What does this 
prove? If it proves anything, it proves too much for Dr. 
Ellis, when we consider the fact alleged by him, that the Uni- 
tarians adopt every view of the person of Christ that is possi- 
ble in the wide range of opinions which lies between the lowest 
humanitarianism, and the highest Arianism. Unitarians must, 
therefore, exhibit a still greater discordance than the Orthodox 
in the interpretations which they give to each individual text 
that has any bearing upon the person of Christ. 

The next subject in order is “ Unitarianism and Orthodoxy 
on the Atonement.” The creed of the one is thus summed up 
in contrast with the other. ‘“‘ Orthodoxy regards the death of 
Christ as looking Gop-warp for its efficacy. Unitarianism 
regards the death of Christ as looking man-warp for its effi- 
cacy.” “ We believe that we have, expressed it fairly. In- 
deed, it is because we regard the Calvinistic theory in all its 
shapes and modifications as involving an influence in Christ’s 
death which looks toward God for its efficacy, that we reject 
it, in heart and faith, unreservedly and earnestly, as a heathen- 
ish and an unchristian doctrine.” But again he says, “Christ 
is to us a victim, a sacrifice: his death was a sacrificial death. 
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Its method, and purpose, and influence fix a new, a specific, a 
peculiar, an eminent meaning to the word sacrifice, when used 
of him. Indeed the highest and most sacred signification of 
the word ought for ever to be associated with His sacrifice. 
But in conformity with that deciding distinction already made, 
as settled by the terms of a God-ward and a man-ward intent 
in the cross, we regard Jesus as a sacrifice for man, but not as 
a sacrifice to God.” We do not care to correct this statement 
of the difference between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism except 
in one particular. We should say Orthodoxy regards the death 
of Christ as looking both God-ward and man-ward for its effi- 
cacy. The one relation by no means exciudes the other. 
They are not opposed by necessary contrast. We are quite 
willing to leave the two doctrines to the vindication which 
is furnished by these contrasted statements. In the view 
of them let each student of the truth inquire for himself do 
the scriptures teach only that the death of Christ has a re- 
lation that is only man-ward, or one that is also God-ward ? 
Let every other question about the nature of this death be 
kept in abeyance, let all be concentrated into the single ques- 
tion which we have stated. Let all the arguments and preju- 
dices be put aside that are derived from extravagant and of- 
fensive theories of the atonement; let that part of Dr. Ellis’s 
chapter which arrays such theories be left unread. The his- 
tery of theological speculation abounds with over statements, 
shall we therefore be provoked to positions which fall short 
of the truth? Does the clear and distinct position taken by 
Dr. Ellis for the Unitarians, that the relation of Christ’s death 
is only man-ward, come up to the impression which the Scrip- 
tures leave upon the unbiassed mind? Can the most cautious 
theologian in these days, who has a decent respect for the 
opinions of Paul the apostle, fall below the expressed declara- 
tion of Channing when he says, “ Many of us * * * think that 
the scriptures ascribe the remission of sins to Christ’s death, 
with an emphasis so peculiar that we ought to consider this 
event as having a special influence in removing punishment, 
though the scriptures may not reveal the way in which it con- 
tributes to this end.” 
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Does not this language unequivocally declare that the death 
of Christ has a relation God-ward as well as man-ward? Dr. 
Ellis commends the sober caution of Bishop Butler, and quotes 
from him abundantly to the effect, that theologians are far too 
positive in their attempts to explain the ground of the neces- 
sity that Christ should suffer. But though, in the opinion of 
Dr. Ellis, “ his moderation is the very majesty of wisdom,” he 
constantly assumes, as well as expressly declares, that this 
death had a relation that was God-ward. The authority of his 
moderation, “the very majesty of wisdom,” may be good 
against the corfident rashness of many Orthodox theorists, but 
it is none the less decisive against the confident negations of 
Dr. Ellis. 

We observe that our author insists that the death of Christ 
was a sacrificial death—that Christ himself was a victim and a 
sacrifice. We can well understand why he is impelled 
to employ this language. It is sanctioned by the words 
and the rites of the scriptures, and it is current in the devo- 
tional literature of Christendom. But he cannot expect that 
the word itself should retain its charm or its hallowed associa- 
tions if it isso carefully defined as to express nothing more 
than a striking act of self-devotion like the sacrifice of life or 
property made by the patriot or the benefactor. The majority 
of Christian students will still say, this is not the sacrifice of 
which the scriptures speak, and they will not be convinced of 
the contrary by such reasonings or sayings as are quoted from 
Professor Jowett, or by any array of unwise language, of dar- 
ing or repulsive theories, that have been adopted by the Ortho- 
dox theologians, or fulminated by headstrong and self-confident 
preachers. To the entire argument of this sort urged by Dr. 
Ellis, upon any subject which he discusses, however skillfully 
it may be urged or adroitly suggested, the one answer is sufli- 
cient which fell from the lips of Him whom we profess to rev- 
erence, “Let the dead bury their dead, but come thou and 
follow me.” Let dead theologians bury their dead theories— 
but let the living inquirer for the truth follow the true and 
living Jesus as He stands forth in His word, and is revealed 
to enlightened but believing faith. The truly liberal Chris- 
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tian should not look at the words in which the truth is declared, 
nor at the philosophic form in which it is conceived, nor at the 
analogies by which it is illustrated, but at the grand principle, 
which has made the truth to live in the faith of the church, 
in spite of inadequate or ill-chosen language, in spite of a false 
philosophy, in spite even of mistaken analogies. He of all 
men should look beneath this outward fact in which the truth 
is enclosed ; and when he finds that which has been confessed 
in all creeds except his own, uttered in all prayers and Christian 
songs, commended to the conscience of the universal church, es- 
sential, by his own confession, to its organic and aggressive 
life, he should inquire whether his own creed is not defective in 
leaving out these very truths. He should cease to look at the 
antiquated garments and the laughable manners and the rude 
culture of the ancient confessors of the faith, but rather fix his 
eye on the truth, which they conceived but in part, but which 
was no more essential to the life of their souls than it is to his 
own. 

We have no reason to doubt that Dr. Ellis entered upon the 
review of these fifty years of the Unitarian controversy with 
some appreciation of these principies. He has certainly given 
expression again and again to the desire to do justice to both 
parties in the strife. But he will pardon us for expressing, 
what we honestly feel, that the point of view which he has oc- 
cupied was not wisely selected, and therefore his view itself 
has not led him to as decided and as correct results as we could 
have wished. It may be our narrowness and prejudice that mis- 
leads us, but it seems to us there are temptations to narrowness 
which are peculiar to liberal Christians, when they study the 


older or the more recent controversies of the Christian church. 


Having said this, we shall add a few words only concerning 
the three remaining chapters of this volume. They are entitled 
“ Unitarianism’and Orthodoxy on the Scriptures,” “ Relations 
of Reason and Faith,” and “The New Theology.” In all these, 
substantially the same course of argument is pursued as in those 
which precede. The position of the Orthodox and the Uni- 
tarians at the beginning of the controversy is first described ; 
the changes which are alleged to have since occurred are then 
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recounted, and the present position of the two parties is given, 
as viewed by the author. 

During the last fifty years, the modern science of sacred 
philology has come into being. The principles of historical 
criticism have been reduced to an exact and scientific form. 
They have been applied to the antiquities and history of the 
scriptures by daring critics, furnished with ample erudition 
and trained to sagacious acuteness. Every possible question 
that could be raised in respect to the truth, authority and im- 
port of the sacred books, has been discussed with boldness and 
zeal. It would be strange indeed if the hitherto current views 
of many passages had not been affected by these researches ; if 
some texts, hitherto relied upon as proofs of important doctrines, 
had not received a new construction ; if the methods of discov- 
ering and explaining the truths contained had not been some- 
what altered. It might be freely presumed that extended 
confessions and catechisms would be likely to suffer the loss 
of some less important positions ; and that the theology of the 
church would be less positive on some points of doctrine ; that 
the human side of the scriptures would be made more promi- 
nent; and their historic relations of its truths to the times, when 
they were first made known, would modify our conceptions 
concerning their application to other and later generations. 
It would be quite impossible that these studies should not have 
changed the views of the Orthodox party in respect to the way 
in which the scriptures reveal the truth, and in which the 
truth is to be gathered from them. What if under these cir- 
cumstances, the Orthodox are not entirely agreed as to what 
inspiration signifies? What would follow should they even re- 
ject, for critical reasons, one or more of the canonical books ; 
or should abandon here and there a passage hitherto received 
and relied upon as a text in proof; or should give a rendering 
to one and another which would astonish the old theologians ? 

These questions are all quite unimportant. We are ashamed 
to be obliged to believe that Dr. Ellis can suppose they have 
any relation to the past history or the present aspect of the 
Unitarian controversy. The only questions that have any 
place are two. Have the Unitarian critics wrought all these 
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results? Has the new philology given an important advan- 
tage to the Unitarian doctrines from these better views of the 
scriptures ? 

We dwell for a moment upon the first inquiry. We are not 
aware that the Unitarian scholars have been any more enter- 
prising or learned than those of the Orthodox party. We give 
all praise to the gentle Buckminster for his early zeal in this 
direction, as well as to the indomitable Norton for his patient 
researches. A few Unitarian divines were in a situation to 
make themselves acquainted with the new philology, and to 
devote themselves to the requisite studies, somewhat earlier 
than their less cultivated brethren among the Orthodox. But 
since the field has been fairly open to both, and the means of 
biblical knowledge have been brought within the reach of all, 
we have not observed that the Unitarians have been more thor- 
ough, more laborious, or more disposed to look fairly at both 
sides of the questions which present themselves for solution. 
Nor have the resvlts of their researches been received as of 
higher authority than those of other biblical scholars. We ac- 
knowledge the finished culture and literary accomplishments 
of many of their scholars and divines. We are as willing to 
learn from them as from any other teachers. But when we ask 
them concerning this or that point in theology, or this or that 
passage in the scriptures, we do not find satisfaction so often 
as we desire, not so much because they are deficient in ability, 
as because they have not applied this ability preéminently to 
theological and biblical themes. Profound questions concern- 
ing God, and the mode of his existence, his government, and 
the manifestation of himself in Christ, seem not to attract them. 
They have an unaffected horror of them all, as involving “the 
dreary metaphysics,” at which Dr. Ellis shivers with the dread 
which he so freely and frankly acknowledges. Dr. Ellis amuses 
himself at the useless perplexities and excitements into which 
the laymen and laywomen of the old Puritanism wrought them- 
selves over puzzling problems of Calvinistic metaphysics. We 
are inclined to hold the liberal theologians guiltless of any ex- 
cess in this kind of intellectual gymnastics. Not because they 
might not be equal to the task, but because the task is not to 
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their taste. As biblical interpreters, also, they seem to us more 
inclined to despatch the knots, which embarrass them, by a 
dexterous stroke of plausible but superficial suggestion than 
patiently to untie them. 

But what has been the result of their studies of the Bible, in 
respect to the doctrines in dispute between the two bodies? 
Has the new philology established, or tended to establish, 
the liberal or the Orthodox interpretation of the import of the 
scriptures? We do not ask whether the Orthodox or liberal 
view of the inspiration of the scriptures has been thus con- 
firmed. It is one thing to ask what is the authority of a book, 
and another what are its teachings? With both these ques- 
tions the newer criticism has to do. Let us yield the point 
that it has lowered the extravagant estimate formerly placed 
upon portions of the Bible, and essentially modified the old 
views of the inspiration of the whole. How does it require us 
to interpret the scriptures, even suppose them to be of human 
origin and authority? We think it no more than fair to reply, 
that the result of modern criticism has been slowly but surely 
to establish the fact that the writers of the New Testament be- 
lieved in the incarnation and the atoning work of Christ. 
Something very like these doctrines is certainly ascribed to 
them by the able critics of the Tiibingen school. On the fact 
that such doctrines are taught in these writings, is founded 
an argument that these writings themselves must have 
originated at an age later than that of the apostles. It will be 
observed that these critics do not interpret their documents 
with any theological prepossessions. They regard them simply 
as human compositions, and they interpret them as containing 
an obvious and intelligible meaning. 

It seems to us that the progress of criticism is tending to 
bring the whole question to the issue. Are these writings 
divine in their authority although they teach the doctrines of 
the incarnation and redeeming power of Christ, or must they 
be rejected as only human, because they inculcate these very 
truths. We do not mean that this issue isnow made necessary 
to every honest mind, but that the progress of discussion is 
soon to bring all thinking men to this decision. This being 
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our opinion, it is, in the comparison, of very little consequence 
what theory of inspiration this or that school of theologians may 
hold ; we say in comparison with the question, what the scrip- 
tures teach. It being once determined that these great truths 
concerning God and Christ and man’s recovery, are made 
known to us from God, we can safely leave the question con- 
cerning the Book of Chronicles and the Song of Solomon to 
the decisions of an honest though reverent criticism. If these 
truths are held, we are little concerned to discuss the question 
with Dr. Ellis, whether the Orthodox are not surely tending 
to the liberal views concerning inspiration, or whether the 
new theology is not destined to break up the old dogmatic 
system. We might hold an argument on these points at any 
length, but questions of tendency involve considerations of 
peculiar delicacy. They are too personal to suit our taste. 
We care not to ask, what does this or that man or this or that 
school of men believe, when summoned to answer for ourselves 
the question of greater interest, “ What is Truth?” 

We leave the discussion of such questions to the Princeton 
Review. We observe that this journal has availed itself of the 
opportunity furnished by the volume of Dr. Ellis, to renew its 
stereotyped arguments and reproachful epithets against the 
new divinity. The authority of Dr. Ellis would be of little 
weight with its readers in interpreting the scriptures, but it is 
received with no little deference in interpreting the tendencies 
of theology in New England. To turn this testimony to its 
own special uses is altogether in the line of that journal—in 
doing this it fulfills one important end of its own existence with 
commendable zeal and energy. Weare only gratified that the 
service of such ecclesiastical attorneyship is not imposed upon 
us. For those who, in fulfilling such a destiny, are obliged to 
withhold the honor which is justly due to the living and the 
dead in New England, who have witnessed for the common 
faith against serious error with ability and zeal, we can ouly 
express our unfeigned commiseration. 

Onur attitude in this notice of Dr. Ellis’s volume has been neces- 
sarily the attitude of criticalreviewers. We have subjected cer- 
tain portions of this book to a freerevisal, and have frankly ex- 
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pressed our dissent from many of its positions. There are posi- 
tions in it which have interested us most deeply, and deserve our 
warmest commendations. We are not indifferent to the frank 
concessions which the author has made in respect to the defects 
in the working of the liberal system, due to the earnest longings 
which now and then break forth for a fuller revelation of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. We have sometimes thought that there 
might arise from the liberal school—a band of earnest and be- 
lieving Christians, who should be more truly evangelical than 
those who have appropriated the name. Great truths, that for 
any reason have long been held in abeyance by earnest and 
truth loving minds, sometimes break forth with the power and 
freshness of a new revelation. If in answer to their expressed 
longings for a new baptism from on high, there should be 
granted to them a more distinct recognition of the glory of 
Christ, we are quite sure they would find it easier to be like 
Him, if they should see Him as He is. Their culture and 
courtesy, their humane benevolence, and conscientious rev- 
erence for duty, would be none the less graceful and win- 
ning if they were animated by the faith of the beloved disci- 
ple, who though he had often leaned on the bosom of Jesus as 
a human friend, and had followed him as a teacher sent from 
God, did not hesitate to believe and to testify afterwards that 
he was the Eternal word who was with God, and was God. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


The Biographical History of Philosophy, from its Origin in 
Greece down to the present Day. By Grorcr Henry Lewes. 
Library edition, wnuch enlarged and thoroughly revised. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. Vols. I and II, pp. 
801. 


Putosorny, the thinking of thought, has in every age oc- 
eupied vigorous intellects, and been regarded as a funda- 
mental need of human reason. A company, whose central 
figures are Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, Des- 
eartes, Locke, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, and Sir Wm. Hamilton, 
is to be treated with sincerity and respect. No uninspired 
men can be found in all history more distinguished for in- 
tegrity, purity, and disinterestedness of life, than the philoso- 
phers. They have devoted themselves to a solution of the 
great problems of intelligence, of ethics, of social organization, 
of life and destiny, of God, of freedom and immortality,—prob- 
lems that are evolved in the unfolding of our mental and 
moral nature, that must be solved by ourselves or by others 
for us, if we would escape the conditions of hopeless barbar- 
ism. Now, a history of these thinkers, a trustworthy account 
of the conclusions at which they have arrived, has an interest 
for all earnest men, somewhat deeper than that of mere intel- 
lectual curiosity. The history of philosophy must be under- 
taken by one who understands what philosophy is, who can 
clearly state the questions it has proposed to solve, who knows 
what conclusions have been reached, at various epochs, and 
by different men. A task so difficult, worthily essayed by 
Brucker, Tennemann, Hegel, Ritter, and a few others, is not 
to be approached by any one with unwashed hands. 

Mr. Lewes, who has a vivacious mind, whose style is clear 
and sparkling, who might have earned gratitude in certain 
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departments of literary history, who might have cultivated 
certain branches of physical science with success, should not 
have compromised himself by attempting to write a history of 
philosophy. Plato amicus, amica veritas. We bear the 
author no ill-will ; on the contrary, we wish him well; but we 
cannot allow his book, whose leading idea is a blunder, which 
is full of contradictions and errors of statement, whose charac- 
teristic spirit is presumption, whose basis is materialism, whose 
tone is irreverent, whose tendency is skeptical, to pass without 
challenge. 

The very title, Biographical History of Philosophy, is a 
misnomer. A history of any science is not a biography of 
those who have cultivated it. “I write,” says Mr. Lewes, 
(Introduction, p. xxxiv,) “the biography, not the annals of 
philosophy.” What should we say of the man who proposed 
to write the biography of mathematics, of chemistry, of miner- 
ology, ete.? A complete biography of all the men who have 
ever cultivated a science would include the history of that 
science, but to talk about the biography of the science itself is 
to utter nonsense. Most of the historians of philosophy have 
given a biographical sketch of philosophers, as well as an ex- 
position of their systems. Now, Mr. Lewes, unless he ut- 
ters mere ridiculous nonsense, means that he has done the 
same thing. If he claims “novelty of conception,” then, for 

doing what others have done in the same department, he 
either talks at random, or presumes upon the ignorance of his 
readers. 

He declares that he has innovated also in another respect, 
“namely, in the constant interweaving of criticism with ex- 
position.” (Preface v.) On the same page he refers to the his- 
tories of philosophy by Ritter, Tennemann, Cousin, Morell, 
Degerando, Renouvier, Damiron, and on the next page to 
those of Hegel, Zeller, and Brandis, nearly all of whom pursue 
the critical method, that is, they judge systems while they are 
making an exposition of them. A school-boy, who writes 
merely to unburthen himself of words, could not make a 
greater blunder of statement than does Mr. Lewes, when he 

claims the “ interweaving of criticism with exposition” as an 
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innovation by himself. The statement of his reason for so doing 
is certainly a luminous passage in a history of philosophy :— 
“This was necessary to my purpose of proving that no meta- 
physical system has had in it a principle of vitality.” (Preface 
x.) How else indeed should any man prove that meta- 
physical systems are without principles of vitality, than by 
subjecting them to criticism? He certainly evinces a modest 
spirit, when, immediately after declaring that he has overturn- 
ed all philosophy, he hints that he has not been obliged to 0 
forth his whole strength. “In some places 

I have been forced to content myself with a brief and i imper- 
fect exposition of my own views; and the reader is requested 
to regard them rather in their bearing as criticisms, than as 
expressing what I have to say on such difficult topics.” (Pref- 
ace Vv.) 

The biographer of philosophy, however, declares that he 
has “been led to express every conclusion to which the study 
of metaphysical problems has led him,” (Ibid,) and we will en- 
deavor to find, in the midst of contradicting statements, what 
the principles are, in the light of which he so easily proves that 
no metaphysical system “has succeeded in establishing itself, 
because none deserved to succeed.” 

Mr. Lewes adopts the positive method of M. Auguste Comte, 
which he calls the “Method of Verification.” “ All inquiry is 
limited to such objects as admit of verification, in one way or 
another,” (Introduction, xxx.) ‘The method of verification, 
let us never forget, is the one grand characteristic, distinguish- 
ing science from philosophy, modern inquiry from ancient 
inquiry.” (Ibid.) “ When the positive method is universally 
accepted—and the day, we hope is not far distant, at least 
among the edite of humanity—then shall we again have unity 
of thought, then shall we again have one general doctrine, 
powerful because general. That the positive method is the 
only method adapted to human capacity, the only one on 
which truth can be found, is easily proved; on it alone 
can prevision of phenomena depend. Prevision is the char- 
acteristic and test of knowledge. If we can predict certain 
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results and if they occur as we predicted, then are we assured 
that our knowledge is correct.” (p. 784.) 

This vaunted positive method, this method of graduated veri- 
fication simply means, even when most liberally interpreted,— 
be cautious, do not mistake opinion for knowledge, do not 
accept as true what you are in doubt about, put your sup- 
posed knowiedge to a test ; in other words, reduce your mind to 
order, think clearly, and, above all, cherish your mental honesty. 
In the hands of Mr. Lewes, this method means,—accept 
astronomy, because the astronomer truly predicts the return of 
the seasons, the revolution of planets, etc.; accept chemistry, 
because the chemist can predict that two substances will unite 
in certain definite proportions, ete. But what is it that pre- 
dicts, that verifies, that thinks out a method, that discovers 
the laws constituting a science? Something there is that ob- 
serves, that takes cognizance of facts, that knows, ete. Even 
Mr. Lewes is aware that method is not self-sustaining, that 
positive science does not construct itself. What his theory of 
mind and its operations are we must endeavor fairly to state. 

With a flippancy and nonchalance painful to behold, he 
resolves all the higher manifestations of mind into the lower, 
and the lower into results of organization, into physiological func- 
tions. Reasoning is nothing but recalled perception. “ Reason- 
ing, if I rightly apprehend it, is the same intellectual process as 
perception, with this difference, that perception is inferential 
respecting objects present, and reasoning is inferential respect- 
ing objects absent.” (Introduction, xxx.) Perception, in his 
view, is only sensation with the addition of certain inferences. 
“ If we rigorously separate from our perceptions all those ele- 
ments not actually given in the momentary sensations, it will 
be evident that perception is distinguished from sensation by 
the addition of certain inferences.” (Ibid.) But what are 
these inferences? They are simply recalled elements of sen- 
sation. The process of inference “is a presentation before the 
consciousness of something which has been formerly observed 
in conjunction with the object, and is therefore supposed to be 
now actually present in fact, although not present in sensa- 
tion. I have no sensation of sweetness when I see the lump 
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of sugar; but the sight of the sugar brings before my con- 
sciousness the sweetness, which the sugar will bring to my 
sensibility when in contact with my tongue. In every case of 
perception, a something is added to the sensation, and that 
something is inferential, or the assumption of some quality 
present in fact, which is not present in sense.” (Introduction, 
xxvi.) The ascent from sensation to reasoning is simple and 
clear. Perception, when we substitute the explained meaning 
of inference for the word itself, is a sensation together with re- 
membered sensations. Reasoning is a remembered perception. 
“Good reasoning is the ideal assemblage of facts, and their 
re-presentation to the mind in the order of ‘their actual series. 
It is seeing with the mind’s eye. Bad reasoning will always 
be found to depend on some of the objects not being mentally 
present ; some links in the chain are dropped or overlooked; 
some objects instead of being re-presented, are left absent, or 
are presented so imperfectly that the inferences from them are 
as erroneous, as the inferences from imperfect vision are erro- 
neous. Bad reasoning is imperfect re-presentation.” (Intro- 
troduction, xxvi.) We agree with him that “ this explanation 
of the intellectual operations is novel,” but we more than 
doubt whether “it will light up many obscure questions,” 
“should it be accepted.” When the intellectual operations 
are thus reduced to sensations, it rigorously follows that logic, 
the science of reasoning, the doctrine of inference, is only the 
application to any question of a sensual test. “There are two 
modes of detecting false logic, and there are but two: either 
we must reduce the argument to a series of sensations,—make 
the facts in question visible to sense, and show that the se- 
quences and co-existences of these facts are not what the rea- 
soner asserted them to be; or we must mentally supply the 
place of this visible demonstration, and by re-presenting 
the objects before the mind, see where their sequences and 
co-existences differ from what the reasoner asserted them 
to be.” (Introduction, xxvii.) This logical process is his 
wonderful method of verification, which alone can give us 
any solid truth. Philosophy, which deals with mind, can- 
not stand such a test of “ experience,” and therefore must be 
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all false. “It is evident that philosophy, dealing with trans- 
cendental objects which cannot be present, and employing a 
method which admits of no verification [or reduction to the 
test of fact,] must be an impossible attempt.” (Ibid.) 

Our commentary must be brief. What is it thatinfers? What 
is it that, by a law of association, thinks of sweetness, when see- 
ing sugar? What is it that makes an absent perception pres- 
ent, and thus turns it into reasoning? What is it that reduces 
the argument in his strange logic “to a series of sensations ?” 
Something beyond and above sensation must be admitted, 
even to connect one part of a sensualistic theory with another. 

But having followed Mr. Lewes in his process of resolving rea- 
soning and perception into sensation, let us see in the next 
place what he will do with sensation itself. 

To avoid all possibility of even appearing to misrepresent 
him, we will first patiently follow him in his discrimination of 
sensation from “ideation.” “The vigorous demarcation of sen- 
sation, as one process, from ideation as another process, each 
dependent on its separate nervous center, will be found in no 
psychological treatise. We know that the brain is as much an 
addition to the organs of sense, as these organs are additions 
to the nervous system of the simpler animals. * * * * 
Further, it is ascertained that the functions of this brain (or 
cerebrum) is thought—or, as James Mill, with a nice sense of 
utility, proposed to call it, cdeation. Granting this, we grant 
that the functions, sensation and ideation, are as independent 
as the organs of which they aré the functions.” (597.) 

“The function of the brain is thought.” Does he here 
leave a possible loop-hole of escape from sensualism, by ma- 
king thought the immaterial independent product of a material 
organ? By no means. These independent centers—sense and 
brain—are connected and act together. “Ideas are not sensa- 
tions, they are formed from sensations.” (600.) In brief, sen- 
sation, as the term is used in philosophy, means a faculty, its 
operation, and its object. It has two sides, one sensitive, the 
other intellectual :—one a passive impression of physical organs, 
the other an active mental apprehension of that impression. 
Mr. Lewes makes the mental side of sensation an “ideation ” 
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of the brain. He ridicules the notion of an immaterial mind. 
With him itis “an important truth that our faculties are not 
innate—are not even connate.” (600.) ‘ Men are not born 
with the powers of reasoning, remembering, imagining.” (601.) 
In his doctrine, mind holds the same relation to brain, asstrength 
to muscle; it would be just as ridiculous to refer the former as 
the latter to an immaterial principle.* Thus, in making 
thonght the function of brain, he reduces the intellectual side 
of sensation to a physiological act, and, instead of seeking a 
way out from the dismal depths of sensualism through “ idea- 
tion,” he descends a step below Condillac himself. The French 
philosopher gave his statue-man desire, memory, judgment, 
as soon as he gave it sensations. Mr. Lewes waits for memory, 
judgment, etc., until they are evolved in the growth of the 
brain. 

We do not ignore the senses, they are a very important part 
of our nature; we only say that they are not the whole of man. 
Without sensation we doubtless should have no knowledge, for 
sensation, in the chronological order of mental development, 
comes first, but it does not account for all intellectual phenom- 
ena, for all the powers of mind. Our author, like the explo- 
ded school of Locke, confines himself to sensation, and we 
shall soon see “the limited extent of his tether.” A consis- 
tent sensualism makes all knowledge subjective; we can know 
only sensations. If we interrogate consciousness, we find only 
impressions ; beyond these impressions we cannot go; there 
is no possible way of linking these passive affections of the or- 
ganization to the world without; by no saltw mortale can we 
leap from the internal sensuous phenomena to the realm of 
eternal things, without a mind, whose reach is beyond the sen- 
ses, to leap with. Berkeley, not to speak of others, has put this 
question forever at rest. Mr. Lewes seems to be dimly aware 
of the fact, and with just such blunders as we should expect 
from one who is not trained to rigorous thinking, who has no 
clear philosophic principles to guide him in the history of 





* See Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences, by G. H. Lewes. Bohn’s Scientific 
Library. p. 203. 
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opinions, tries to maintain consistency. “ Perception,” he 
says, (301,) “is nothing more than a state of the percipient ; 
7. e. a state of conscionsness. Thisstate may be cccasioned by 
some external cause, and may be as complex as the cause is 
complex, but it is still nothing more than a state of conscious- 
ness—an effect produced by an adequate cause. Of every 
change in our sensation we are conscious, and in time we learn 
to give definite names and forms to the causes of these chang- 
es. Butin the fact of consciousness, there is nothing beyond 
consciousness.” 

He inconsistently does go out of himself, even while declar- 
ing it to be an impossibility. “There is no correspondence be- 
tween the object and the sensation, except that of cause and 
effect.” (303.) But heis incompetent to use the purely men- 
tal law of cause and effect. He himself explicitly denies the 
universality and necessity of our belief in causation. He de- 
nies that every event must have a cause. (p. 662.) He can- 
not, then, throw the bridge of cause and effect from the inter- 
nal phenomena of consciousness to an external world. “As to 
belief in universal causation, we may prove in various ways 
that it is the result of a mere act of generalization ; and this 
very act itself isstrictly limited by experience.” (p. 665.) What 
experience have we of a causal connection between things with- 
out—which, according to the doctrine of sensation, cannot be 
known—and impressions within? But the question of the im- 
possibility of establishing the law of cause and effect upon any 
“ experimental ” grounds was settled by the skeptic, David 
Hume, and Reid, Kant, Cousin, Hamilton, and all competent 
thinkers acquiesce in his conclusion. Skepticism or rejection 
of empiricism: there is no other alternative. It takes some- 
thing more than Mr. Lewes’s logic of material “ re-presenta- 
tion” to bridge over the chasm between sensations and the 
outer world,—between the ego and the non-ego. 

“Tf sensation is but the effect of an external cause, we, 
who can never know that cause, know it in its relation to us, 
7. é., in its effect. These effects are constant as their causes ; 
and, consequently, there can be a science of effects. Such a 
science is that named positive science, the aim of which is to 
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trace the co-existences and successions of phenomena, 7. ¢., to 
trace the relation of cause and effect throughout the universe 
submitted to ourinspection.” (p. 304.) His science of effects, 
then, must be a science of sensations. <A long-tailed sensa- 
tion, that we call a comet, revolves in a very eccentric orbit 
around another luminous sensation, that we call sun. One 
very filmy sensation, called hydrogen, unites with another, 
called oxygen, to forma third, called water. A sort of “forked- 
radish-with-head-fantastically-carved” sensation, called man,* 
seats itself in a four-legged, wooden sensation, called a chair. 
Such, according to his own premises, is Mr. Lewes’s wonderful 
positive science, which is soon to be accepted “among the 
elite of humanity.” Blissfully ignorant of his inconsistency, he 
crosses the abyss on the ridiculed rainbow-bridge of cause 
and effect, furnished only by philosophy which he despises. 
He contradicts himself, from the beginning to the end of his 
book, because his mind, guided by a pitiable materialistic logic 
of re-presentation, inconsistently takes refuge in some of the 
natural laws of human thought from the dismal consequences 
of his positive science. 

So much for the affirmative side of Mr. Lewes’s doctrine. 
A necessary corollary of it is the denial of all ideas whose 
origin is in the understanding. After having resolved reason- 
ing into perception, and perception into sensation; after hav- 
ing reduced logic to materialistic re-presentation ; after having 
reduced all knowledge of things to states of sensuous con- 
sciousness, he can, of course, find no reality in our ideas of 
substance, of time, of space, of causality, of spirit, of free- 
dom, of immortality, of God. 

The moment man “transcends the circle of subjective dis- 
tinction, as when he speaks of cause, time, space, and sub- 
stance, his ideas are necessarily indistinct, because he cannot 
know these things ; he can only frame logical conclusions res- 
pecting them, and these logical conclusions at every step need 
verification.” (p. 488.) It is not necessary however to substan- 
‘tiate our declaration by particular quotations, for, in rejecting 





* Dean Swift's definition of man. 
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all philosophy, he rejects all those super-sensual ideas which 
philosophy alone gives. Theology, which is philosophy applied 
to revelation, is his special scorn. For him, man himself is 
but a phenomenon. We do not bring this terrible accusation 
against him in a careless spirit. It isa necessary consequence 
of his doctrine, and he himself expresses it in words marked 
emphatic. ‘To aspire to the knowledge of more than phenom- 
ena, is to aspire to transcend the inexorable limits of human 
faculty. To know more, we must be more.” (xii.) The italics 
are his own. Atheism is also a necessary consequence of his 
premises. He everywhere shuns the question, for he knows 
very well his inability to subject God to his scientific measure 
of “ graduated verification.” We are not “ unacquainted with 
the grandeur, and success of scientific speculation in astrono- 
my and geology,” we have “ been thrilled by the revela- 
tions of the telescope and miscroscope,” (xiv,) but we know 
full well, with Kant, that our knowlege of a finite world can- 
not give us an infinite Creator. “It is only onthe supposition 
of a moral liberty in man,” says Sir William Hamilton, “ that 
we can attempt to vindicate, as truths, a moral order, and con- 
sequently, a moral governor, in the universe ; and it is only on 
the hypothesis of a soul within us, that we can assert the reali- 
ty of a God above us.” (Discussions on Philosophy, ete., p. 307.) 
Mr. Lewes says, obscurely alluding to things that he does not 
like to express openly, “If we cannot reach certain hights, let 
us acknowledge them to be inaccessible, and not deceive our- 
selves and others by phrases which pretend that these hights 
are accessible.” (xiv.) 

With such dismal principles as these does Mr. Lewes enter 
the grave company of the world’s great thinkers and bid them 
be gone, as 

“ Gens ratione furens, et mentem pasta chimaeris.” 
He measures “ the vision and faculty divine” with a marvel- 
ous rule of scientific “ verification,” and can see only the mate- 
rialistic instrument in his own hands. Ithuriel is not wounded 
with weapons of steel, and he exc!aims with a self-complacent 
grin,—“ non-existent !” 


It is assumed by Mr. Lewes, that philosophy seeks a knowl- 
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edge of nowmena, of things as they are in themselves. “It is 
indispensable to define the word ‘philosophy,’ by limiting it 
exclusively to metaphysics, in direct antithesis to science.” 
(xiii.) Metaphysics he limits to ontology, and ontology to a 
science of being per se. Things in themselves, nowmena 
(svrws dvra,) it is assumed, are the only objects of philosophy. 
Our little intellectual Samson whips in with his logic of sensu- 
al representation, and casts the venerable temple down. Like 
the great Kant, he, too, will be an Alleszermalmender, an “All- 
becrusher.” 

There is only one little difficulty lying in the way of our 
hero: there is no such temple to be cast down. With very 
few exceptions, philosophers have never pretended toa knowl- 
edge of things in themselves. “ All that we know,” says Ham- 
ilton, “ is therefore phenomenal,—phenomenal of the unknown. 
Nor is this denied, for it has been commonly confessed, that, 
as substances, we know not what is matter, and are ignorant of 
what is mind. With the exception, in fact, of a few late Ab- 
solutist theorizers in Germany, this is, perhaps, the truth of all 
others most harmoniously re-echoed by every philosopher of 
every school; and, as has so frequently been done, to attribute 
any merit, or any singularity to its recognition by any indi- 
vidual thinker, more specially in modern times, betrays only 
the ignorance of the encomiasts.”* Mr. Lewes, then, commits 
a capital blunder, which entirely vitiates his whole work, by a 
gratuitously false definition of philosophy. ‘The object of his 
attack isa chimera of his own imagining. Like the “famoso 
Hidalgo” of Cervantes, he mounts his hobby of positive sci- 
ence, puts his logical lance of re-presentation in rest, and goes 
forth asa mighty and valiant caballero, to do stern battle 
against the philosophers. A metaphysico-spiritualistic wind- 
mill soon presents itself as the worthy object of such prowess. 

Our logical knight-errant, our new Don Quixote of positive- 
ism, tilts full speed, with dreadful stir of philosophic dust, at 
what (—mirabile dictu/—at “table turning.” ‘There is dif- 
ficulty,” he says, “in selecting a suitable illustration, [of the 
characteristic differences between the metaphysical and scien- 





* Discussions, etc., p. 644. Second London Edition. 
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tific methods,] because if an undisputed scientific truth be 
chosen, the reader may not be able to place himself at the met- 
aphysical point of view; whereas, if a disputed point be cho- 
sen, he may perhaps himself adopt the metaphysical explana- 
tion, and refuse to acknowledge the scientific explanation. 
‘Table turning’ escapes both objections. The mania is suffi- 
ciently recent to permit our vividly realizing the mental con- 
dition of the theorists; and the error is sufficiently exploded to 
admit of being treated as an error.” (xvi.) 

Our Hidalgo is willing, then, to shiver a lance in the cause 
of truth, and we will witness his scientific thrusts at the 
“spirits.” ‘The facts comprised in the phenomenon of ‘table- 
turning’ are by no means so simple as they have been repre- 
sented. Let us, however, reserve all criticism, and fix our 
attention solely on the phenomenon, which, expressed in rig- 
orous terms, amounts to this:—the table turns; the cause of 
its turning unknown. To explain this, one class of meta- 
physical minds refer it to the agency of an unseen spirit.” 
(xvii.) Now, precisely what he attributes to metaphysical 
minds is true of those who are wholly destitute of philosophic 
habits of thought. But we will let him complete his explana- 
tion before we offer objections. “ Minds of another class gave 
another explanation, one egually [the italics are ours] meta- 
physical, although its advocates scornfully rejected the spirit- 
ual hypothesis. They attributed the phenomenon to electri- 
city. Connecting this supposed electrical manifestation with 
some other facts which seemed to warrant the belief of nervous 
action being identical with electricity, they had no hesitation 
in affirming that electricity streamed from the tips of the 
fingers.” (xvii.) It is quite idle to attempt any formal refuta- 
tion of such a puerile reversion of the fact ; but we will briefly 
state the part which philosophy plays in an investigation like 
the one here indicated. The mind declares, cannot help de- 
claring that the phenomenon must have a cause, and that the 
cause must be adequate. Further than this philosophy does 
not go. Without this metaphysical basis it would be impos- 
sible to take one step in the inductive search for the particu- 
lar cause. To attribute to metaphysics, which deals with the 
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universal and necessary, the blunders of empirical observation, 
which is the special domain of the physical sciences, is to the 
very last degree weak and ridiculous. Nothing can exceed 
his marvelous simplicity when he adds, immediately after the 
two passages quoted above,—“ Each of these explanations was 
very widely accepted by the general public, although few 
persons of any reasoning power accept them.” The “ general 
public” must be a metaphysician, then, and at the same time 
destitute of “reasoning power.” 

But we will give him the widest liberty, and allow him to 
make an application of his own method to an explanation of 
the phenomenon in question. “Let us now watch the scientific 
method. The point sought is the unknown cause of the table’s 
movement. To reach the unknown we must pass through the 
avenues of the known; we must not attempt to reach it 
through the unknown. Is there any known fact with which this 
movement can be allied? The first and most obvious sug- 
gestion is, that the table was pushed by the hands which 
rested on it. There is a difficulty in the way of this explar- 
ation, namely, that the persons declare solemnly they did not 
push ; and, as persons of the highest respectability, we are 
bound to believe them. Is this statement of any value? The 
whole question is involved in it. But the philosophical mind is 
very little affected by guarantees of respectability in matters 
implicating sagacity rather than integrity. The Frenchman 
assured his friend that the earth did turn round the sun, and 
offered his parole @honneur as a guarantee; but in the deli- 
cate and difficult questions of science paroles d’honneur have 
a quite inappreciable weight. We may set aside the res- 
pectability of the witnesses, and with full confidence in their 
integrity, estimate the real value of their assertion, which 
amounts to this; they were not conscious of pushing. We now 
see that the fact, which was imagined to be simple, namely, 
that ‘the persons did not push,’ turns out to be excessively 
dubious, namely, ‘they were not conscious of pushing.’ If we 
come to examine such a case, we find physiology in possession 
of abundant examples of muscular action accompanied by no 
distinct consciousness, and some of these examples are very 
similar to those of the unconscious pushing, which may have 
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turned the table; and we are thus satisfied of three important 
points:—1. Pushing is an adequate cause, and will serve to 
explain the movement of the table, as well as the supposed 
spirit or electricity. 2. Pushing may take place without any 
distinct consciousness on the part of those who push. 3. Ex- 
pectant attention is known to produce such a state of the mus- 
cles as would occasion the unconscious pushing.” (xviii.) 

To this explanation we have a capital [to him] objection to 
make, viz: it is notaltogether wnmetaphysical. He sets out with 
the implied metaphysical necessity—a necessity that decap- 
itates him—of regarding a given phenomenon as the effect of 
an adequate cause. So, if his hypothesis is true, he is pros- 
trated by the recoil of his own attack. His explanation is also 
illogical. He professes to seek the “ unknown” “ through the 
avenues of the known,” by a positive method. In this in- 
stance, he arrives at the unknown through “the very similar,” 
and a “may be.” He acknowledges himself that his hy- 
pothesis, although “strictly scientific,” although “it has ful- 
filled the preliminary conditions,” “may not be true.” (xix.) 
Such suicidal blunders could be made only by one who 
despises metaphysics. Positiveism, like dram-drinking, must 
tell in the long run. 

Mr. Lewes even flatly contradicts himself within the limits 
of his Introduction, and that, too, in regard to the subject 
matter of his discourse. ‘There can be no peril in averring 
that philosophy will never achieve its aims, because those 
aims lie beyond all human scope. . . . To aspire to the knowl- 
edge of more than phenomena. . . . is to aspire to transcend 
the inexorable limits of human faculty.” (xii.) “The object 
of both [science and philosophy] is the same, namely: ea- 
planation of all phenomena. Their characteristic differences, 
therefcre, do not lie in the thing sought, so much as in the 
method of search.” (xv.) “It is evident that philosophy, 
dealing with transcendental objects,” etc. (xxvii.) “The vital 
and fundamental difference between the two orders of specu- 
lation [philosophic and scientific] does not lie in their objects, 
but in their methods.” (xxx.) Nothing more exquisitely an- 
ti-metaphysical could have been produced by the immortal 
Gargantua himself, who studied so many years under the 
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“ great sophister-doctor,” Master Tubal Holophernes, “‘ and 
did sometimes prove on his finger-ends to his mother, quod 
de modis significandi non erat scientia.” 

But, turning aside from such folly and contradiction, let us 
dwell for a moment upon the real nature of philosophy. Im- 
plicitly or explicitly, it sets out with a faith,—faith in the integ- 
rity of the human mind. The Author of our being has given 
us intelligence, with which to know things around us and 
within. None but the thorough-going philosophic skeptic be- 
lieves that our intelligence is deceptive. If our understand- 
ing cannot be trusted, then, indeed, is “the internal voice of 
our Creator,” like Satan’s, “false from the beginning.” If 
mind misleads us, like a blind leader of the blind, then surely 
may every son of Adam lament with Narcissus,— 


“Tile ego sum sensi, sed me mea fallit imago.” 


The philosopher, starting with full faith in the integrity of 
his intellectual natare, believes that he has knowledge, not 
merely of his own sensational states, but also, of the existence 
of things, as consciousness clearly attests. This faith in rea- 
son is common to all philosophers. Philosophy, in its strict- 
est meaning, is the thinking of thought, a.science of this hu- 
man mind whose veracity is an object of belief. When mind 
is turned inward upon itself, when it applies itself to the ob- 
servation of its own powers, when it searches after the laws of 
its own manifestations, when it watches itself in the act of ac- 
quiring knowledge, when it follows itself through the various 
operations of sensation, perception, reasoning, doubting, be- 
lieving, etc., then the work ef philosophizing has been serious- 
ly begun. That philosophy should at once be achieved, that it 
should leap into existence, without defect, without blemish, 
complete and divindly beautiful, like Athene, or Wisdom, from 
the brain of Zeus, or the Supreme Intelligence, no man could 
expect. Every science has been a growth of ages. It is no 
more wonderful that opinions have differed in regard to ques- 
tions of philosophy, than that they have differed in regard to 
questions of chemistry. The chemist is certain in regard to 
some things; and as much may be said of the philosopher. 
The earliest cultivators of any science find out a few facts, 
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which are none the less facts, for being mingled with many 
errors. When a science is more fully developed and fairly 
achieved, then a wise historical retrospect may clearly dis- 
criminate between error and fact, and point out the progress 
that has been made by decrease of the former, and increase of 
the latter. Philosophy, the most difficult of all sciences, must, 
in the nature of things, be the first to be established, the last 
to be perfected. Scientific investigation, of whatever kind, 
can proceed only with the aid of intellectual instruments given 
by philosophy. It must always be remembered that in the 
simplest physical sciences, the mind is the investigator ; unless 
it strictly obey laws which are derived solely from itself, it 
will arrive at nothing orerror. Without the Greek metaphy- 
sicians and the schoolmen, there had been no modern science. 
Science sometimes shows her folly and ingratitude by ignoring 
her super-sensual* helper, without whose aid she could not 
even know that a phenomenon must have a cause, and would 
thus loose the primary stimulus of her wonderful activity. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty that philosophy has to en- 
counter is the imperfection of language. In metaphysics, the 
thing in question can only be designated by words. The 
chemist not only says alkali and acid, but he also places the 
designated substances before you, so that you may see, taste 
and touch them. The sensation, perception, idea, etc., of the 
philosopher, can be made known to you only through the 
medium of language. The disagreements of philosophers 
might, perhaps, be oftener traced to difference of meaning in 
the terms they employ, than to real divergence of opinion. It 
is therefore very evident that any one undertaking to write a 
history of philosophy, should be able to trace remarkable uni- 





* Even physical science is not science of matter, but of invisible laws that 
govern matter. No law finds its way to the mind, except through matter, and the 
sensations produced by it; our sensitive nature touches matter alone and can in 
no way reach law. Mind, with its mystery of intelligence, reaches through sense 
and matter to the super-sensual forces of the world, and, if it does not know the 
how of their existence, it knows that they do exist, and it comprehends some of 
their relations to us. Who can touch, taste, hear or see the force that makes the 
apple fall? Yet we believe in its existence, because we believe that intelligence 
which attests its existence is not a lie. 
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ties of thought through diversities of phraseology ; he should 
be able to look through the terms at the thing indicated. This 
Mr. Lewes fails to do:—falsely defining philosophy to be a 
fruitless search after nowmena, absurdly imposing upen it a 
method of seeking the unknown through the unknown, which 
he illustrates by running a-muck among the defunct ghosts of 
“table-turning,” reducing the text of consciousness to phenom- 
enal materialistic impressions, building up perception and rea- 
soning out of sensations, physiologically construing intellect 
into a functional “ideation” of brain, also, wholly ignorant of 
the historical variations of philosophic language, he under- 
takes to report systems that are as arrant foolishness to him as 
Newton’s Principia would be to a Greenland fisherman. We 
have already proved the worthlessness,—to use a mild term,— 
of his principles, the worthlessness of his discussion of the 
principles of others ; let us now endeavor to ascertain his value 
as a mere reporter. 

Vol. I opens of itself, at p. 151. “The aim and purpose of 
Socrates was confessedly to withdraw the mind from ¢ontem- 
plating the phenomena of nature, and to fix it on its own phe- 
nomena: truth was to be sought by looking inwards, not by 
looking outwards.” Socrates, like a true philosopher, interro- 
gated consciousness ; by looking inwards he sought ethical, in- 
tellectual truth, which he surely could not find by looking out- 
wards, for the external world can only afford physical truth, 
sv to speak. “The aim and purpose of Bacon’s philosophy 
was the reverse of this; he exhorted men to the observation 
and interpretation of nature, and energetically denounced all 
attempts to discover the operations of mind.” (Ibid.) We re- 
collect well that Bacon somewhere says, “ Those sciences are 
not to be regarded as useless, which, considered in themselves, 
are valueless, if they sharpen the mind and reduce it to order.” 
A little farther down the page, we read: “The triviality of 
the method [of Socrates] may indeed be seen in the quibbles 
to which it furnishes support in Plato; it may be seen also in 
the argument used by Aristippus to justify his living with 
the courtesan, Lois. ‘Do you think, Diogenes, that there is 
anything odd in inhabiting a house that others have inhabited 
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before you? No. Orsailing in a ship in which many men 
have sailed before you? No. By parity of reasoning, then, 
there is nothing odd in living with a woman, whom men have 
lived with before.’ This quibble is a legitimate Socratic in- 
duction ; and it was made by a pupil of Socrates. It is only a 
parody of the arguments by which it was proved that to in- 
flict injustice is more painful than to suffer it.” (151-2.) Soc- 
rates, “ by looking inwards,” read in his moral consciousness, 
the sublime fact, that “ to inflict injustice” wounds the soul, 
and thus causes an inmost vital pain, much harder to be borne 
than any outward pain, caused by an injustice which another 
inflicts upon us. He said to the Athenians, who had just con- 
demned him to drink the hemlock: “ Guilé is swifter than 
death, and runs faster.” To call the argument used by Aris- 
tippus to prove that there is no oddity in living with a courte- 
san, “only a parody of the arguments by which it was proved 
that to inflict injustice is more painful than to suffer it,” is 
something more than a blunder, it is an offense. 

On the next page, our eye catches thefollowing: “ He [Soc- 
rates] believed that reason was pregnant with truths, and only 
needed anaccoucheur. An accoucheur he announced himself ; 
his main instruments were definitions. By definition he en- 
abled the thinker to separate the particular thought he wished 
to express, from the myriad of other thoughts which clouded 
it. By definition he enabled a man to contemplate the essence 
of a thing, because he admitted nothing which was not essen- 
tial into the definition.” (p. 153.) The italics are ours. A 
moment’s reflection will enable any one to see that Mr. Lewes 
here gives a wretched philosophic pun for sound argument. 
Just as though a definition composed only of elements essen- 
tial to it were necessarily a definition of essence. “The radi- 
cal mistake here is,” he continues, “the confusion between 
definitions of names and definitions of things.” Of course, 
for him, all definitions, except of material phenomena, must be 
definitions of names. ‘“ We have more than once commented 
on the natural tendency of the early thinkers to mistake dis- 
tinctions in words for distinctions in things. We have now 
to signalize in the history of speculation, the reduction of this 
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tendency to a systematic formula. Names henceforth have 
the force of things. A correct definition is held to be a true 
description of the things per se: the explanations of terms 
as equivalent to the explanation of things, and the exhibi- 
tion of the nature of anything in a definition as equiva- 
lent to our actual analysis of it in a laboratory, are the cen- 
tral errors of the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy.” 
(154.) His commentary, then, upon the two great thinkers of 
antiquity, is, in a double sense :—words, words, words, nothing 
but words! It is not true that Socrates, or Plato, or Aristotle, 
attempted to define things per se, or as they are in themselves. 
Aristotle says :—‘ Matter is incognizable absolutely or in 
itself.” (Metaphysics; L. vii, c. 10.) “The intellect knows 
itself only in knowing its objects.” (De Anima, L. iii, ec. 5.) 
See Plato’s Theaetetus, and Timaeus, passim. Mr. Lewes’s la- 
ment that “ these errors continue to flourish in all the meta- 
physical systems of the present day,” is wholly gratuitous. 
What “analysis in a laboratory,” think you, could be made of 
the law of gravitation? The senses cannot reach it ; it can- 
not be tasted, touched, felt, or heard, yet it is sufficiently real 
to keep the worlds humming evermore. Is Newton’s definition 
of it a definition of a mere name? Does a definition of it nec- 
essarily imply an attempt to describe it per se, to make known 
what it isin itself? Is Socrates’s definition of justice, or Plato’s 
of beauty, or Aristotle’s of a law of mind, a mere definition of 
aname? Are justice, beauty, and mind, empty words? Does 
a philosopher in defining them propose to give a “ true descrip- 
tion” of them per se, as they are in themselves? Indeed all 
metaphysical discussion is for Mr. Lewes mere logomachy, as 
he confesses ad nauseam. 

The book opens at Plato. We read over again the chapter 
on “ Plato’s Ideal Theory.” It closes as follows:—‘*The phe- 
nomena which constitute what we perceive of the world, [i. e. 
the world of sense] are but the resemblances of matter to ideas. 
In other words, ideas are the forms of which material things 
are copies; the noumena, of which all that we perceiveare the 
appearances [phenomena.] But we must not suppose these 
copies to be exact ; they do not at all participate in the nature 
of their models ; they do not even represent them, otherwise 
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than in a superficial manner. Or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, that ideas do not resemble things; the man 
does not resemble his portrait, although the portrait may be a 
tolerable resemblance of him; a resemblance of his aspect, not 
of his nature. If, then, ideas as they exist realized in nature, 
do not accurately resemble the ideas as they exist per se, 7. e. 
if the phenomena are not exact copies of the nowmena, how are 
we ever to attain a knowledge of ideas and of truth ?” (p. 216.) 
The serious student of Plato sees, at a glance, that Mr. Lewes 
has not even learned the difference between the Platonic gnos- 
tic reasons and the Platonic ideas. At the risk of not being 
comprehended by any but students of philosophy, we will at- 
tempt, in language as simple as we can command, to explain 
this difference. In the Platonic philosophy, what are the gnos- 
tic reasons (Asyo: yewdrixoi) ? In order to answer the question we 
must explain the Platonic theory of perception. How does a 
Platonist perceive an object? Not like Democritus or Epicurus, 
by means of an image emanating from the object. For the 
Platonist, forms (sidwAa), gnostic reasons (Adyo yvwerni) of objects, 
pre-exist latent in the soul. Now when an external object 
impresses the senses, that impression itself (Fupasis, wadog, xivncic) 
does not awaken the form, gnostic reason, in the soul; but the 
mind itself, upon the occasion of that impression, by its (the 
mind’s) own impassive force, calls the latent image into life, 
inaking it a vital image, (Zwsmiv sidog.) Such is Plato’s theory of 
sensible perception. His gnostic forms, or, to fully translate 
his phrase, his cognitive reasons, are always used by him for the 
shadowy images of the sensible world. (See Theaetetus, pas- 
sim.) According to Plato the sensible world is comparatively 
unreal ; it is the materialistic shadow of an underlying world 
of immaterial reality. The world of matter flows from form 
to form, while the intelligible world is abiding. Thought is 
more ancient than the hills, virtue older than the hoary seas. 
Geometry is a true science, not a science of mere names, even 
were there no visible lines in existence. The immaterial, invis- 
ible, intelligible world governs and gives form to the material, 
visible, passive world. Now Plato always uses the word idea 
to designate the real forms of the permanent, archetypal, noe- 
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tic, intelligible world, as distinguished from, and infinitely 
above, the phenomenal, transitory, ectypal world. Thus have 
we briefly indicated the region of ideas in the Platonic philoso- 
phy. The first thing to be done in a serious study of Plato, is 
to ascertain the world-wide difference between Gnostic forms 
and ideas. The difference is as great as that between matter 
_ and mind, sense and spirit, body and soul, the world and God. 
This distinction, which lies at the very roots of Plato’s system, 
Mr. Lewes shows no evidence of having ever heard of. He is 
unsteady even upon his own low ground. In our quotation’ 
above we notice the phrase,—“ Ideas as they exist realized in 
Nature,” ete. Not a dozen pages farther on we find the fol- 
lowing,—“ As the phenomena of matter are but copies of ideas 
[not, as some suppose, their bodily realization],” ete. (p. 223.) 
A man who has a clear conception of his subject, and is govern- 
ed by mental integrity, does not contradict himself upon a vital 
point. 

Turning on to Aristotle, we find the following luminous ex- 
position of the great Stagirite’s logic: “ Logic is the science of 
affirmation ; affirmation is the active operation of the mind 
on that which sensation has presented to it; in other words, 
affirmation is thought. Affirmation may be true or false: 
there can be no falsehood in sensation. If you have a sensa- 
tion of an object, it must be a true sensation; but you may af- 
firm something false of it. Every single thought is true, but 
when you connect two thoughts together, that is, when you 
affirm something of another thing, you may affirm that which 
is false. Everything, therefore, that you think about, may be 
reduced to a proposition ; in fact, thoughts are a series of prop- 
ositions. To understand the whole nature of propositions—to 
understand the whole art of thinking,—is the province of 
logic. ’ 

“ By a very natural confusion, Aristotle, thus convinced of 
the importance of language, was led to maintain that truth or 
falsehood did not depend upon things, but upon words, or rath- 
er upon combinations of words—upon propositions.” (253.) 
We submit to any one who has read even a translation of a 
single treatise of Aristotle, whether a historian of philosophy, 
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who makes the greatest thinker of antiquity ‘‘ maintain that 
truth or falsehood does not depend upon things, but upon words,” 
is entitled to any credit as an expositor of his system. The 
“very natural confusion ” is wholly in the mind of Mr. Lewes. 

The book opens again at p. 269. “The stronghold of skep- 
ticism is impregnable. It is this: there is no criterion of 
truth. After Plato kad developed his ideal theory, Aristotle 
crushed it by proving it to be purely subjective. But then the 
theory of demonstration, which Aristotle placed in its stead, 
was not that equally subjective ? What was this boasted log- 
ic, but the systematic arrangement of ideas obtained originally 
through sense? According to Aristotle, knowledge could only 
be a knowledge of phenomena; although he too wished to 
make out a scivnce of causes.” (p. 269.) We here have as 
many blunders as sentences, besides two self-contradictions. 
The stronghold of skepticism is not impregnable.—There 7s a 
criterion of truth. It is, as we have already said, the integri- 
ty of the mind itself. If our intelligence is deceptive, then its 
Author is a deceiver. Besides, as has been shown a thousand 
times, the skeptic’s doubt is suicidal.*—It is a matter of ques- 
tion whether Aristotle crushed Plato’s ideal theory.—<Aristo- 
tle’s theory of demonstration was not equally subjective. The 
declaration that Aristotle crushed Plato with demonstration, 
and that the demonstration of Aristotle was itself false, involves 
the declaration that Plato himself remained intact; unless, in 
the positive philosophy, two negatives do not destroy each oth- 
er.—To call the logic of Aristotle “the systematic arrange- 
ment of zdeas obtained originally through sense,” is to make 
a triple blunder in one sentence ; to wholly mistake the char- 
acter of his logic ; to introduce inextricable historic confusion by 
thus using the word idea in its post-Lockian signification ; and 
to turn the rational Stagirite, whose demonstration has just 
been emphatically pronounced subjective, out of antiquity into 
the school of Condillac. Finally, “according to Aristotle, 





* Just four pages farther on, Mr, Lewes himself quotes the following from the 
skeptics: “We assert nothing,—no, not even that we assert nothing.” Surely 


the skeptic’s stronghold is impregnable ! ! 
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knowledge could only bea knowledge of phenomena ; although 
he too wished to make out a science of causes.” Aristotle, 
then, wished to do something that he knew could not be done, 
or Mr. Lewes contradicts himself.* 

In view of such blunders, with which his book abounds, we 
cannot help regarding as mournfully comic his touching lament 
over the failure of the great philosophers of antiquity. “The 
spectacle of human failure, especially on so gigantic a scale, 
cannot be without some pain. So many hopes thwarted, so 
many great intellects wandering in error, are not to be thought 
of without sadness. But it bears a lesson which we hope those 
who have followed us thus far, will not fail to read: a lesson 
on the vanity of philosophy ; a lesson which almost amounts 
to a demonstration of the impossibility of the human mind ever 
compassing those exalted objects which its speculative ingenu- 
ity suggests as worthy of its pursuit.” (337.) His magnani- 
mous bosom heaves with pity for the great intellectual heroes 
fallen beneath the terrible blade of his re-presentative logic, 
but the sacred need of showing the vanity of philosophy de- 
mands a stern spirit, that must not be overcome by any of the 
weaknesses of mere humanity. But the endis not yet. With 
only Anaxagoras and Democritus, Pythagoras and Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle, slain, his victory is not complete. “Once 
more we are to witness the mighty strnggle and the sad defeat; 
once more we are to watch the progress and development of 
that vast but ineffectual attempt which the sublime audacity of 
man has for centuries renewed. Great intellects and great 
hopes are once more to be reviewed; and the traces noted 
which they have left upon that desert whose only resem- 
blance of vegetation is a mirage,—the desert without fruit, 
without flower, without habitation: arid, trackless and 
silent, but vast, terrible and fascinating.” (339.) Apollo is 
about to bend his terrible bow of positiveism, and let fly the ar- 
rows of science, and we shall soon see Descartes the intrepid, 





* “In composition, Comte says he has constantly remarked that expression pre- 
cedes conception([the italics are ours,] for a few sentences, and is meanwhile direct- 
ed by asort of prevision of their eventual harmony.” ([Comte’s Philosophy of 
the Sciences. By G. H. Lewes. p. 228.] 
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Leibnitz the mighty, Spinoza the divine, Kant the inexorable, 
Hegel the awful, Locke the magnanimous, Reid the Northern 
giant, Cousin the graceful, and many other doomed metaphys- 
ical heroes, fall to rise no more. 

We will no longer open the book at random, in search of any 
errors that may present themselves by the way; but we will 
purposely turn to some of those chapters in which the author 
has attempted an exposition of the systems that have made 
epochs in modern philosophy. Let us see, in the first place, 
how he will dispose of Descartes. 

The point of departure in Cartesianism is the mental im- 
possibility of thoroughgoing doubt. Man cannot doubt that 
he doubts ; to doubt, then, is to think; thought cannot annihi- 
late itself; therefore, so far forth as man thinks, he exists. 
In consciousness thought is attested ; consequently from con- 
sciousness man must set out on the journey of philosophic in- 
vestigation. Cogito, ergo sum, t. e., 1 exist so far forth as I 
think. Mr. Lewes proceeds tolerably steady thus far, but the 
next link escapes him. What is the primary character of 
thought? Descartes answered—immateriality. I exist, in so 
far as [ think; thought is immaterial, is in no way cogniza- 
ble by the senses, therefore I, the thinking being, am, so far 
forth as thinker, immaterial, spiritual, in a word I am a soul. 
I am concious of myself as a thinker, as an immaterial mind, 
as asoul; but I find myself limited, finite, weak, etc. Now 
consciousness, whose veracity has been demonstrated by the 
impossibility of doubting, clearly attests as a correlative of the 
idea of the limited, of the finite mind, the idea of the unlimit- 
ed, of the infinite mind, of God. This third link Mr. Lewes 
partially apprehends, but when he attempts to trace the Car- 
tesian doctrine of perception, which is the cardinal point in 
the system, he wanders in the midst of his own fancies, and 
shows himself to be wholly ignorant of Descartes’s theory. 
Thought finite and thought infinite, self and God, once estab- 
lished upon mental impotence to doubt, the next step was to 
pass from the world within to the world without. It is impos- 
sible for mind to know aught but itself, says Descartes. There 
is no possible connection between spirit and matter. How 
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shall we know things then? In Cartesianism, consciousness 
does not “embrace both objective and subjective,” as Mr. 
Lewes says ; mind can only be conscious of itself; the inter- 
course of the ego and non-ego, of mind and body, can only 
take place supernaturally, by the concourse of Deity. When 
our author makes Descartes claim a knowledge of external 
things upon the ground of immediate consciousness, he not 
only completely errs, but implicitly attributes to the founder 
of modern philosophy the characteristic doctrine of its latest 
development. 

Mr. Lewes, with his genius for inconsistency, cannot be sat- ( 
isfied with giving but one basis to the doctrine of Descartes. 
“The fact remains that innate ideas form the necessary ground- 
work of the Cartesian doctrine.” Besides the self-contradic- 
tion of making first one thing and then another the foundation 
of a doctrine, he is quite mistaken about finding innate ideas 
at all in Descartes’s system. As we have already said, he is 
unable to read things through words, in metaphysical specula- 
tion. He has found the word, says he could find it fifty times, 
and with it triumphs over Dugald Stewart. That he is un- 3 
able to read the Cartesian meaning through the Cartesian 
language, is quite evident from the fact of his interpreting 
“innate ideas” by “ tdeas independent of experience,” which 
he makes the fundamental question of modern philosophy. It 
has been nowhere claimed that we have ideas independent of 
experience. The opponents of sensualism, with singular una- 
nimity, give to ideas of experience the precedence in the chro- 
nological order. They all declare that, without experience, 
we never should have even those universal and necessary truths . 
which are above and beyond experience, but are conceived 
only upon the occasion of experience. This distinction, with 
which every student of modern philosophy is familiar, Mr. 
Lewes, either ignorantly or disingenuously, evades. Hamil- 
ton beautifully says, “I have no doubt that had he [Descar- 
tes] and Locke expressed themselves with the clearness and pre- 
cision of Scotus, their opinions on this subject [that of innate 
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ideas] would have been found coincident with each other and 
with truth.”* 

It is quite useless to discuss with Mr. Lewes any of the ques- 
tions raised in regard to the doctrine of Locke. “That men 
should misrepresent Spinoza, Hobbes, or Hume, is intelligible 
enough; men are frightened, and in their terror exaggerate 
and distort what they see. [It takes him to face the metaphysi- 
cal Titans.) That they should misrepresent Kant, Fichte, or 
Hegel, is also intelligible ; the remoteness of the speculations, 
and the difficulty of the language are sufficient excuses. [For- 
tunate we are that at length comes the genius to master such 
difficulties!] But that they should misrepresent Locke, is 
wholly inexcusable. He was neither an audacious speculator, 
nor a cloudy writer. His fault was that he spoke plainly and 
honestly.” (233.) No one has ever doubted Locke’s honesty. 
No historian of philosophy has misrepresented him, except Mr. 
Lewes. “In his language,” says Hamilton, “ Locke is, of all 
philosophers, the most figurative, ambiguous, vacillating, and 
even contradictory ; as has been noticed by Reid, and Stewart, 
and Brown himself; indeed, we believe by every author who 
has had occasion to comment on this philosopher. The opin- 
ions of such a writer are not, therefore, to be assumed from 
isolated and casual expressions, which themselves require to 
be interpreted on the general analogy of his system.”+ Our 
author, however, has not gone on a single page before he says 
himself that Locke’s language is “ occasionally loose and wa- 
vering,” and that “he must not be taken literally.” Mr. 
Lewes thinks that Cousin’s famous examination of Locke is 
“very unfair and extremely shallow,” that the arguments of 
the great eclectic are “ utterly trivial,”—as no doubt they are 
to him. He himself finds in Locke the word reflection, and 
drags it forth in childish triumph, as though he had found the 
thing which the misrepresenting crew of rational philosophers 
assert not to be there. 

At page 532, we find the following foot-note: “Dr. Reid 
conjectures that ‘ Locke had a glimpse of the system which 





* Philosophy of Sir Wm. Hamilton, etc., p. 119. + Discussions, etc., p. 78. 
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Berkeley afterwards advanced, though he thought proper to 
suppress it within his own breast.’ Not to suppress it, but to 
disdain it.” We will unfold this brief passage, and let it show 
our author’s characteristic ignorance of the history of opinions 
and presumption in judgment. It is very evident that he does 
not know to what words of Locke* reference is made, or he 
would not have used the term disdain. The allusiont is not to 
Berkeley, as Reid supposed, nor to Boscovich, as Stewart 
thought, but to a possible explanation of the creation of mat- 
ter given by Sir Isaac Newton in conversation ¢ with the Earl 
of Pembroke and Locke. Mr. Lewes, ignorant of the whole 
arcanum, sees no difficulty in attributing to Locke a clear fore- 
sight§ of the possible consequences of his own doctrine as de- 
veloped by Berkeley, and quite regardless of what the facts 
may be, settles a curious question in the history of philosophy 
by a pert little epigram. 

Leibnitz, one of the few very great philosophers, is easily 
disposed of. “ Leibnitz has a great reputation in philosophy 
and mathematics, but the nature of this work forbids our en- 
tering into any detailed examination of his claims, inasmuch 
as he introduced no new ideas, no new extension of old 
methods. All that can here be done is to indicate the line of 
opposition which he took with respect to Locke’s theory of the 
origin of knowledge.” (541.) A few sentences are enough to 
settle the question in favor of Locke. How clearly and fully 
Mr. Lewes comprehends the real point at issue between the 





* The passage may be found, B. iv. c. 10. 

+ See Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, etc., p. 303, for a fuller explanation 
of this curious matter. 

¢ The conversation was reported by Newton himself to M. Coste, the translator 
of Locke’s Essay. To the passage of Locke there is appended a note in the fourth 
edition of Coste’s translation, which reveals the whole mystery. We do not cen- 
sure Mr. Lewes for not finding that note; but we do censure him for his igno- 
rance of Hamilton’s explanation of it, already many years published in England. 
We especially censure him for pronouncing an absurd, dogmatic judgment, not 
only without knowledge, but also in direct violation of the whole tone and charac- 
iter of Locke, whom he professes to understand. 

§ He also makes Locke foresee the skeptical consequences of his system, and 
regard them as frivolous!! (p. 533.) 
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great Teutonic rationalist and the great Anglo-Saxon sensual- 
ist, will appear from the two following passages, in which he 
flatly contradicts himself, although they are little more than 
a dozen lines apart: “That the senses alone could not furnish 
us with any general truth, he [Locke] taught as expressly as 
Leibnitz did ; but this in no way affects his system, for he did 
not build his system upon the senses alone.” (548.) “ Leibnitz 
here assumes the very point at issue; assumes that the mind 
has innate ideas which the senses cannot convey to it; and 
this assumption he supposes to be contained in Locke’s words. 
Locke taught precisely the contrary.” (544.) 

Let us see what he will make of Berkeley’s idealism. ‘“ All 
the world has heard of Berkeley’s idealism, and innumerable 
‘coxcombs’ have vanquished it ‘with a grin.’ Ridicule has 
not been sparing—argument has not been wanting. Idealism 
has been laughed at, written at, talked at, shrieked at. That 
it has been understood is not so apparent.” (549.) He ap- 
proaches the tough question of absolute idealism with his 
usual modesty. In as few words as possible we will endeavor 
to state the real theory of Berkeley. According to the preva- 
lent doctrine of his time, the only perception of external 
objects is through representative ideas. What we immedi- 
ately perceive is not the outward thing, but an image, an idea, 
that is somehow a copy, a representation of the object. Berke- 

ley denied the representative character of ideas. We per- 
ceive ideas, and beyond them we perceive nothing. The only 
external world, then, is that of ideas. Things exist not, 
except in the mind. “As to what is said about the existence 
of unthinking things,” he says, “ without any relation to their 
being perceived, that is to me perfectly unintelligible. Their 
esse is percipi; nor is it possible they should have any exist- 
ence out of the minds or thinking things which perceive them.” 
“ And what, I pray you, do we perceive besides our own ideas 
and sensations?” “In a word, all the choir of heaven and 
furniture of earth—all those bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world—have not any subsistance without a mind ; 
their esse is to be perceived or known, and consequently, so _ 
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long as they are not actually perceived by me, or do not exist 
in my mind, or that of any other created spirit, they must 
either have no existence at all, or .else subsist in the mind of 
some eternal spirit.” “When we do our utmost to conceive 
the existence of external bodies, we are all the while only con- 
templating our own ideas.” (Principles of Human Knowledge, 
5, 6, 8, 22,23.) This idealism of Berkeley is only a legitimate 
consequence of sensualism. He himself clearly expresses it: 
**T do not see how the testimony of sense can be alleged as a 
proof of anything which is not perceived by sense.” 

Let us now hear what Mr. Lewes has to say. “When Berkeley 
denied the existence of matter, he meant by ‘ matter,’ that un- 
known substratum, the existence of which Locke had declared 
a necessary inference from our knowledge of qualities, but the 
nature of which must ever be altogether hidden from us. Phi- 
losophers had assumed the existence of substance, ¢. ¢., of a 
noumenon lying underneath all phenomena—a substratum sup- 
porting all qualitics—a something in which all accidents in- 
here. This unknown substance, Berkeley rejects. Ii is a mere 
abstraction, he says. If it is unknown, unknowable, it is a 
figment, and I will none of it; for it is a figment worse than 
useless; it is pernicious, as the basis of all atheism. If by 
matter you understand that which is seen, felt, tasted, and 
touched, then I say matter exists. I am as firm a believer in 
its existence as any one can be, and herein I agree with the 
vulgar.” (549.) Weare aware that the language is ambiguous ; 
but its most obvious meaning exactly reverses the theory of 
Berkeley. But one of two things:—either the meaning of 
_ Berkeley is reversed, or there is no agreement established be- 
tween him and the vulgar. “If by matter you understand 
that which is seen, felt, tasted, touched, then I say matter ex- 
ists.” The sentence may be construed thus ;—That which is 
seen is my own seeing, that which is felt is my own feeling, 
that which is tasted is my own taste, that which is touched is 
my own touch ; outside of me there is nothing. If that is what 
Mr. Lewes means, then he has not reversed Berkeley’s doc- 
trine, but he has falsely called it the belief of the vulgar. All 
the vulgar believe not only in the ewistence of something eter- 
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nal to themselves, but also in the knowledge of its existence. 
The existence of something external to ourselves implies the 
same substratum, substance, etc., which Mr. Lewes makes the 
vulgar as well as the absolute idealist reject. The fact is 
Berkeley contradicted himself by claiming the vulgar as of his 
opinion, and at the same time arguing against them. Mr. 
Lewes falls upon those passages in which Berkeley inconsist- 
ently, as well as erroneously, claims the vulgar, and thereupon 
founds a contradictory interpretation of the great idealist’s 
theory. In such a way does he show his superiority to those 
who have laughed at, written at, talked at, shrieked at, but 
have not wnderstood idealism. Moreover he does not get to 
the end of the chapter without again cutting his own throat. 
“ Berkeley, we believe, failed as a metaphysical Copernicus, 
because the assumption which he opposed to the universal be- 
lief was less consonant with that belief than the assumption 
it was meant to replace.” (567.) - 

Hume, it is now well known, carried the empiricism of Locke 
to one of its legitimate consequences, by showing that it could 
not account for the element of necessity in our conception of 
causality. Nothing but the customary, the usual, can be foun- 
ded upon sensualism. Either empiricism is false, or our intel- 
ligence is deceptive in declaring that every effect must have 
acause. To this crisis Hume brought the reigning system of 
philosophy. The weak accepted skepticism; the strong re- 
jected sensualism, and built anew. The systems of Reid, Kant, 
and others, have been the result. 

We have not sufficient space to follow Mr. Lewes through 
his blundering exposition. He not only makes Hume found 
causation upon the customary, a theory which Hume only de- 
duced as a legitimate consequence of empiricism, but he com- 
bats such a doctrine upon empirical grounds. Kant and oth- 
ers, the acutest thinkers of modern times, have regarded the 
conclusion of Hume from his premises as inevitable. Of course 
Mr. Lewes, with his scientific infallibility, has no difficulty in 
perceiving errors of argumentation that easily escape a mere 
philosopher. He shows how a child knows that sugar is sweet, 
by tasting it only once ; therefore “ custom has primarily noth- 
ing to do with the belief” of causation. (582.) He thinks “it 
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will perhaps seem strange that we should select “sweetness as 
an example of causation,” but he naively adds—“ we selected 
it for its simplicity.” He also scornfully rejects the Kantian 
theory, to which he applies the logic of sensual re-presentation 
and finds it wanting. Not only does he call a doctrine which 
Hume patronized, which Hume, as we said above, simply de- 
duced as an irresistible consequence of a reigning system, 
Hume’s own doctrine ; not only does he childishly combat that 
doctrine upon its own empirical ground, and the counter doc- 
trine that our belief in causation is universal and necessary, but 
before reaching the end of the chapter, he also contradicts him- 
self upon both points, and then condescendingly and kindly 
says that he has “ endeavored to reconcile the two contending 
parties on this perplexing question.” (587.) Speaking of the 
“relations existing between carbonic acid and lime,” causing 
“the two to remain united” in marble, he says—“ we do not 
see these relations—we do not, therefore, see the cause—but 
we know the cause must be in operation all the while.” (586.) 
“ Hume was right in saying that, en derniere analyse, invaria- 
bleness of antecedence and sequence [precisely the customary,] 
is all that experience tells us of causation.” (Ibid.) 

We have the following luminous reswme of Reid’s philoso- 
phy: “ Reid’s philosophy made a great stir at first, but has 
for some years past been sinking into merited neglect. The 
appeal to common sense as arbiter in philosophy, is now pretty 
well understood to be on a par with Dr. Johnson’s kicking a 
stone as a refutation of Berkeley.” (619.) Hamilton has shown 
in the first supplementary dissertation on Reid, in his edition 
of Reid’s collected works, that the greatest thinkers of every 
age have, directly or indirectly, recognized and accepted the 
principles of “ common sense.” His list of witnesses—including 
the greatest names—amounts to one hundred and six. The 
question is between Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Lewes. 
One has extraordinary acuteness and erudition, the other has 
neither. 

We have neither room nor inclination to follow him through 
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his dreary exposition of Kant’s philosophy. The whole ques- 
tion is narrowed down to this: “ Have we any ideas indepen- 
dent of experience?” The question is further limited to that 
of causation. Our logical knight-érrant tilts with a ruse at 
Dr. Whewell’s statement of that question, and ¢hus lets the 
philosophic blood out of the venerable sage of Kénigsberg. 
“Dr. Whewell says that the proposition, ‘every event must 
have a cause,’ cannot possibly be false in any one instance. 
We think there is one which he himself would admit, but to 
make it clear, we must substitute an equivalent for ‘ event.’ 
The abstract formula is this: ‘Every existence presupposes 
some cause of its existence: ex nihilo nihil fit.’ And this 
formula is employed against the atheists, to prove that the 
world could not have made itself out of nothing, ergo it must 
have had a cause. Now the obvious answer has often been 
given, namely, that the cause itself must have had a cause, 
and so on ad infinitum. Nevertheless, as reason repugns 
such an argument, and as it declares that somewhere the chain 
of causes and effects must stop, in that very declaration it 
falsifies the formula of causation—‘ every existence must have 
a cause.’” (662.) The reader has doubtless already perceived 
that he substitutes the word existence for event, and thus wholly 
changes the question. Zzistence embraces all things, and of 
course includes the first cause. Nobody contends that every 
existence must have a cause, that the primary cause must 
itself have a cause. To shun the question with a pitable ruse, 
and triumph with a quibble, is indeed worthy of our new 
scientific Hercules, who slays the Lernean hydra of meta- 
physics, and consumes philosophers as the immortal son of 
Grangousier “did eat up six pilgrims in a salad.” 

One more instance of his ability and fairness as a reporter of 
philosophical systems, and we will leave him. “ Hegel’s Logie 
is contained in three stout volumes of dry, hard scholasticism. 
It is a representation of the dea, in its process of pure thought 
free from all contrast with objects. It is wholly abstract. It 
begins with pure being. This pure being, in virtue of its pu- 
rity, is unconditioned ; but that which has no conditions hasno 
existence ; it is a pure abstraction. Now a pure abstraction is 
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also the nothing (Das Nichts): it also has no conditions ; its un- 
conditionalness makes its nothingness. The first proposition in 
Logic is, therefore ‘ Being and non-Being are the same.’” 

“ Hegel admits the proposition to be somewhat paradoxical, 
and is fully aware of its openness to ridicule; but he is not a 
man to be scared by a paradox, or shaken by a sarcasm. He 
is aware that stupid common-sense will ask, ‘ whether it is the 
same if my house, my property, the air I breathe, this town, 
sun, the law, mind, or God, exist or not.’ Certainly, a very 
pertinent question; how does he answerit? ‘In such exam- 
ples,’ he says, ‘ particular ends—utility, for instance—are un- 
derstood, and then it is asked if it is indifferent to me whether 
these useful things exist or not? But, in truth, philosophy is 
precisely the doctrine which is to free man trom innumerable 
finite aims and ends, and to make him so indifferent to them 
that it is really all the same whether such things exist or not.’ 
Here we trace the Alexandrian influence ; except that Plotinus 
would never have had the audacity to say that philosophy was 
to make us indifferent whether God existed or not ; and it must 
have been a slip of the pen which made Hegel include God in 
the examples ; a slip of the pen, or else the ‘rigor of his piti- 
less logic,’ of which his disciples talk. ‘ Pitiless’ indeed !—more 
intrepid absurdity it would be difficult to find.” (728.) 

Mr. Lewes misrepresents* Hegel, and he knows that he mis- 
represents. With his usually fortunate consistency he has else- 
where in his book, read the British literary public a severe 





* He also quotes Hegel falsely, either from ignorance of the German, from care- 
lessness, or from disingenuousness. The passage, which he quotes without refer- 
ence, may be found in Hegel’s Werke, Sechster Band, 8.172. Hegel begins the 
paragraph by saying that “ it requires no great outlay of wit to make the proposi- 
tion—Being and No-Thing are the same—ridiculous, or much more to falsely ad- 
duce absurdities as its consequences,” etc. He then gives as an example of false 
interpretation the passage misquoted by Mr. Lewes. Hegel, the most consequent 
of men, saves himself from even a captious charge of “a slip of the pen” by a part- 
itive clause, which Mr. Lewes omits. But what can we expect from a man who 
speaks “ of this frivolous logic,” and just ten lines farther on says, “‘ Hegel’s Lo- 
gic is a work requiring prodigious effort of thought to understand?” (731.) 

It is hardly necessary to add that to defend Hegel against misrepresentation is 
by no means to advocate his system. 
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lecture for giving to Hegel’s fundamental principle of logic 
the same interpretation which he here gives himself. “ Much 
of the ridicule which this logical canon has excited, especially 
in England, has been prompted by the blindest miswnderstand- 
ing. The laughers, misled by verbal ambiguity, have under- 
stood Hegel to say that Existence and non-Existence was one 
and the same, as if by Wichiseyn he meant nothing.” (68.) We 
most certainly agree with him when he says,—“ the reader 
must not suppose that the absurdities of Hegel’s system are so 
apparent in his works as in our exposition.” (731.) Here we 
will leave him,* in the dismal depths of misrepresentation and 
self-contradiction. 

We feel ourselves obliged, in conclusion, to condemn the 
Biographical History of Philosophy, not only as useless, 
but as pernicious. Its false doctrine, if imbibed by a mind 
that leans upon another for support, will lead to materialism, 
to atheism. In fact, atheism is a legitimate consequence of 
materialism. When all knowledge is reduced to a functional 
“ ideation” of the brain, consequent upon sensational impres- 
sions ; when man himself, with his immortal spirit and endless 
destiny, is reduced to a phenomenon; when reason, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of an immortal being, is resolved in- 
to the power of recalling an absent perception, and perception 


_ itself into recalled sensations, and, therefore, all mental law 


into a science of sensualistic re-presentation; when material 
verification is given as the only criterion of truth ; when phi- 
losophy, the first and last of the sciences, is falsely defined as 
a search after noumena, and is made the scape-goat of all the 
errors of material science; when theology is declared to be 
the product and proper study of infantile minds; when great 
thinkers, like Plato and Hegel, are called quibblers and 





* We must not, however, pass over a false statement in regard to M. Cousin. 
“Having dismissed Eclecticism as a method, we need not waste time in examining M. 
Cousin’s various, and constantly shifting opinions, It is enough that he himself 
has relinquished them.” (776.) We know from M. Cousin’s own lips that this is 
exactly the reverse of the truth. He said, to our knowledge, not a year since, at the 
Sorbonne in Paris :—‘I have not changed my philosophic opinions, neither have I 
become, as some have falsely said, a Roman Catholic,—a Catholic I have always 
been,” 
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frivolous; when men and things that we have honored and 
held sacred are dismissed with pity or scorn ; then we not only 
have a right, but it becomes our duty, to challenge the ques- 
tioner, and make him show his claims to assume the iutellect- 
ual censorship of the world, and condemn those who are es- 
teemed its wisest and best teachers. Ignorance of the matter 
in hand, presumption, blundering self-contradiction, and mis- 
representation, we have found to be Mr. Lewes’s qualifications 
for the task he has undertaken. Not only are his principles 
pernicious, but his book is misleading even in its details. We 
do not say that itis one mass of error, but it so abounds in er- 
ror, that a student, seeking information in it about philoso- 
phers, is continually liable to be led astray. - We condemn him 
more in sorrow than in anger. If we have been severe, we 
have also endeavored to be just. To turn against him even 
the motto of his own book, philosophy says, with Goethe, that 
* man is not born to solve the mystery of existence; but he 
must, nevertheless, attempt it, in order that he may learn how 
to keep withia the limits of the knowable.”” What Mr. Lewes, 
whose activity runs away with his judgment, especially needs, 
is a little of the wholesome nescience of metaphysics, to dis- 
solve the fatal charm of his scientific omniscience. ‘ Lauda- 
bilior * est animus, cui nota est infirmitas propria, quam qui, 
ea non respecta, mcenia mundi, vias siderum, fundamentum 
terrarum et fastigia celorum, etiam cogniturus, scrutatur.” 





— 


* St. Augustine, de Trinitate, |. iv, proemium. 
























Theodore Parker. 


Arr. IV.—THEODOCRE PARKER AND THE “TWENTY-EIGHTH 
CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY OF BOSTON.” 


A False and True Revival of Religion —A Sermon delivered 
at Music Hall, Boston, on Sunday, April 4th, 1858, by Rev. 
Turopore Parker. Boston: William L. Kent & Co. 1858. 


The Revival of Religion which we need.—A Sermon delivered 
at Music Hall, Boston, on Sunday, April 11th, 1858, by Rev. 
Turopore Parker. 


Ir has happened to us occasionally to be passing down Win- 
ter Street, in Boston, on Sunday, just as the motley multitude, 
which assembles Sabbath after Sabbath at the Music Hall, was 
issuing from the building ; and as the crowds have come pour- 
ing out into the street, wave after wave, from the narrow pas- 
sage way, so that one’s progress must of necessity be slow and 
irregular, we have interested ourselves in studying the suc- 
cession of countenances that passed before us, watching the 
various expressions of face, that met the eye for a moment and 
then vanished. It isa deeply interesting sight to look upon a 
_ great congregation, gathered in any place, and bowing before 
God in acts of professed worship. No man of ordinary reli- 
gious sensibilities can pass by even a Roman Catholic church, 
when thronged with its kneeling worshipers, without some 
emotion of awe. And when any congregation which has been 
gathered for this purpose is dispersing, one is curious to see 
whether as individuals they are carrying with them any sense 
of what worship means, or whether they come forth, as if the 
whole had been an idle form ora solemn farce. And we think 
that almost any man of quick observation, and ordinary reflec- 
tion, would find this scattering crowd in Winter Street, a curious 
subject for study, regarded as a body of people who had just 
come out from their stated Sabbath service. The entire ab- 
sence of anything like seriousness or thoughtfulness, the large 
number of queer-visaged people, who as one can see at a glance 
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are the victims of their own idiosyncrasies,the general gala-day 
air and manner of the whole company, as if they were going 
home from a horse-race, or a regimental training—the congrat- 
ulatory nudge and laugh, as two of them are seen conferring 
together, and comparing notes, and we can almost fancy we 
hear one saying to the other, “Good! the Orthodox got it to- 
day, didn’t they ?”—and that look of self-complacency and self- 
righteousness which seems to overspread the whole company 
like a veil, as if sin and guilt, death and the judgment, what- 
ever bugbears they might be to others, had no terrors for them 
—all this, and a great deal more, a quick observer would see 
impressed upon this moving multitude, in the most living char- 
acters. 

One is lead to inquire where all this immense crowd—for the 
Music Hall probably holds the largest congregation that as- 
sembles in Boston on the Sabbath—this thronging mass of 
menu and women, can come from, and whither they go. But 
after all, society is like a great vessel, in which a number of 
chemical elements are mixed and held in solution, and when 
any substance is brought, having a stronger affinity for one of 
these elements than those with which it is already in union, 
every particle of the aforesaid matter, however widely dispers- 
ed, will be drawn out and leave the rest remaining. And so 
after moving freely about the world, until you suppose that 
you have a very correct idea of matters and things in general, 
and that you know the various classes of individuals that make 
up human society ; go for example into a “Spiritualist Conven- 
tion” that has been duly notified, and though you will see many 
individuals there, who look familiar and natural, you will won- 
der from what unknown places—from what nooks and corners 
of the world hitherto undiscovered by you, so many peculiar 
people have been enticed out and gathered together. Let some 
noted prize-fighter be killed in a midnight carousal in the city 
of New York, and although you may think you have some 
general conception of the rowdyism and bullyism pervading a 
great city, yet when you come to see a hideous army of men, 
filling up Broadway in one dense mass for a mile, moving to 
the sound of martial music, and with flying banners; all of 
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whom have come out from their hiding places, to follow their 
dead hero to his grave, and do honor to his memory ; you stand 
aghast at the sight. You could not have dreamed that, in your 
daily life, you were surrounded by this almost countless host 
of beings, in human shape, whose thoughts, feelings and sym- 
pathies are such, that they are drawn by a natural affinity to 
participate in a scene like this. Let a Mormon elder iravel 
through any portion of our land, or any other land, to make 
converts to his religion of abominations, and he is certain to 
find people, who are prepared by all their previous experience, 
or by some odd caprice or sinuosity of mind, to be taken with 
his new and strange doctrine ; and he will eliminate, from the 
great mass, the particles that belong to him—glean them all 
out and lead them off with him to Utah—just as an acid will 
detect and bring to light all the lime in a glass of water, where 
it is held in solution. 

Remembering this general law of human society, it is not 
perhaps strange, that among the two hundred thousand people 
embraced in the city of Boston and its immediate surroundings 
there should be found individuals enough, to make up this 
great congregation which calls itself “The Twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational Society of Boston.” No doubt a considerable propor- 
tion of those who are gathered here,on almost any Sabbath, would 
be found, on inquiry, to consist of persons who do not ordinarily 
attend here—individuals, who, living inthe vicinity, occasion- 
ally drop in; or thus have taken one opportunity to gratify 
their curiosity, and see for themselves the unique process which 
goes forward on Sunday at the Music Hall ; or they are trav- 
elers, who, spending the Sabbath in the city, and having no 
principles or prejudices to overcome, wander in to hear a man 
about whom rumor is so rife. But after these occasional at- 
tendants and strangers are all sifted out, there is still a great 
multitude of people that regard themselves as belonging to this 
parish. This is their place to go to meeting. They believe in 
the Gospel, not according to Matthew, or Luke, or John, or 
Paul, but according to Theodore Parker. He is their great 
apostle. Some two or three years since, by what was at first 
a mistake, but which we venture to regard as a kind of provi- 

VOL. XVI. 87 
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dential arrangement, we found ourselves at the very entrance 
of the Music Hall, just as the stream was setting inward; and 
for the first and last time heard a sermon from Theodore Par- 
ker. After singing, and a prayer, the effect of which was cu- 
rious—which seemed to be not exactly public prayer, or secret 
prayer, but a kind of soliloquy out in the open air—the text 
was announced—* And there shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd.” The doctrine from this text, so far as we could under- 
stand it, was this—that the whole human race, through what- 
ever processes it has been passing, or under whatever religion 
it may have been trained, is moving on and has always been 
moving on towards perfection—that whether the religion, un- 
der which men live, be Buddhist, or Braminical, Mohamme- 
dan, or Fetich, it is good enough for the people that embrace 
it; in fact it is the best thing they can bear under the circum- 
stances—that some religions, on a general survey, are undoubt- 
ly on a higher scale than others, fitting them to do a work in 
a more advanced stage of development, but all of them are 
from the same source, the offspring of one seed, and are work- 
ing in one direction, viz: to bear the entire race on to the 
‘one fold and one shepherd ”—that the Christian religion is 
as yet, and on the whole, the best form of religion known 
among men, though this is by no means perfect—that Christ 
as a teacher made many mistakes, and that there will arise 
other Christs, or Messiahs, or Prophets, who will teach a purer 
doctrine, and show a more perfect way. We shall not be likely 
to forget one passage in this sermon. His plan required him 
to make a general and rapid survey of the various systems of 
religion which have prevailed upon the earth, Pagan, (with 
its endless varieties,) Mosaic, Christian and Mohammedan. 
While dwelling upon those great systems of the East, which 
for thousands of years have held. sway over such uncounted 
millions of our racee—Buddhism and Braminism—and describ- 
ing those long processes of purification for sin, set forth in 
them, and especially in the Braminical—those almost endless 
and painful transmigrations, before the soul will be thoroughly 
cleansed and absorbed again into the being of Brahma, from 
which it was at first an emanation—and how this painful and 
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purifying operation, in extreme cases, must continue for 
many thousands of years, (it may have been thirty, or fifty, or 
a hundred, or two hundred thousand, we do not remember the 
precise number,) having reached this point, he stopped an 
instant, and changing the tone of his voice, said in substance, 
with a flush of hate on his face, and a fiery energy of manner, 
“ But what of that? It is the merest nothing compared with 
an Orthodox hell.” 

We wished to ask, if the doctrine of that discourse were true, 
of what use it could be to employ a man to preach it; or as 
one of our friends once quaintly remarked, “‘ Of what use is 
it, on a perfectly straight road, from which there is no possible 
turning off, to set up a guide-board and hire a man to tend 
it?’ Moreover, it seemed a little queer, that according to the 
creed at the Music Hall, every kind of religion which exists 
on the face of the earth should be declared good and 
praiseworthy, except the Orthodow religion ; that while all the 
rest are walking on so lovingly, hand in hand, toward the 
“one fold and the one Shepherd,” this alone should be so 
hateful and repulsive; that while Buddhism is good, and 
Mohammedanism is good, and even Fetichism is good, so that 
they at any time can have a kind and apologetic word from 
our reverend friend, ‘“ Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congrega- 
tional Society,”—Calvinism, for some unexplained reason, is 
wholly bad—bad in its origin and badin all its tendencies. This 
is the more singular too from the fact that the Sunday talk at the 
Music Hall is so much about human liberty, and Calvinism 
has confessedly struck some of the heaviest and best 
directed blows for liberty that have ever been struck in this 
world,—even our good friend and brother, Mr. Carlyle, being 
the witness. What did more than Calvinism to topple down 
Charles I and his throne of oppressions and abominations, and 
work out the great problem of English freedom? What has 
done more than this same Calvinism to make it practicable 
and safe for Mr. Parker to stand in the Music Hall in Boston, 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, and utter himself in the peculiar 
way he does? Calvinism throws around him the strong arms 
of her protection, even while he reviles her. 
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It is said that the Gipsies—that strange and singular people 
who have so puzzled modern scholars, and whose origin 
seems yet to be involved in mystery—are never found any- 
where except in close contact with an old civilization; that 
though they themselves live a life which is hardly above that 
of the heathen, and are wandering and unsettled as the noma- 
dic tribes of Asia or Africa, yet they are very careful never to 
stray beyond the precincts of a highly developed order of life. 
They cling around a society that is old, rich and luxurious, as 
the place where they can most effectually ply their trade of 
stealing and fortune-telling, and bring into full play their 
peculiar talents and powers. Take a company of these people 
and set them down on the open prairies of the West, and though 
nature might give signs of the most abundant plenty, and the 
earth be waiting to yield them her increase, they would find 
themselves utterly without resources, lean and poverty-stricken. 
Their peculiar genius would have here no place for its exer- 
cise. And so, too, there are certain operations, which, if they 
go on anywhere, are sure to be found in close connection with 
a somewhat highly developed Christianity. A nice observer, 
taking his seat in the Music Hall on the Sabbath, or wandering 
in to witness that very unique performance, which is certain 
to be going on during anniversary week in Boston, and which 
takes the name of “ New England Anti-Slavery Convention,” 
would draw a conclusion exactly the opposite of that intended 
to be made upon his mind. He would reason that he was not 
far off from a system of vital, working Christianity, else all this 
hate and spite would have nothing to live upon. We have 
here classed two things together because we think they belong 
together. They are, in fact, only different parts of the same 
thing. Their aim is one, their animating spirit is the same. 

Who would ever look upon such operations as pioneer 
enterprises to be carried forward upon the open field 
of the world, there to form society and shape the opinions 
of men. Persons who have such business in hand are 
just as certain to cling close around a highly developed 
Christianity, as the Gipsies are to pitch their tents around old 
and wealthy cities. It is amusing, it is true, to hear men 
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telling year after year, what they could accomplish in the 
world if it were not for the church, and what a clog and im- 
pediment the church is upon all their efforts to do good. 
“The world is all before them where to choose.” 

Why do they not wheel their peculiar machinery off into 
some portion of the earth, where there is no church? Why 
embarrass their operations forever by clinging—as close as a vine 
to a tree—to the church which troubles them so much? Why 
not take themselves away to some distant province, where the 
church could no longer rest like an incubus upon them? Let 
them select, for example, some section of India which the 
missionaries have not yet contaminated by their baneful pres- 
ence, and bring their moral agencies to bear upon it, and cure 
it of its caste. Caste is an old and ugly institution, and 
stands in dreadful need of healing. Why not try their hand 
at it? No, you may rest assured that they have no desire to 
get away from that which afflicts them so. They could not 
live for a day out of this connection. They must draw their 
life, such as it is, from this source. The church, which it is 
their vocation to slander, has indirectly set them to work and 
keeps them at work. They would no more trust themselves 
out of its sight than a little child would go alone by night 
into a dark forest. They belong to the church just as the 
barnacle belongs to the ship. And it is a living church, too ; 
a church imperfect without doubt, and far enough from doing 
its whole duty, but still a living church. You will never find 
just the formation, which we are now describing, fastening 
itself upon anything that is really dead. It has an instinctive 
preference for something that is full of life, full of warm blood, 
and neglects all dead and decaying matter. 

It would be somewhat funny indeed if a man were to go 
and select a little spot of ground, close under the shadow of 
some great meeting-house, and try to raise beans there, and 
then scold perpetually because theshadow of the house spoiled 
his beans, so that they would not grow, or would run to vines, 
and still persist in planting his beans right there, year after 
year, and no where else, fretting all the while, and telling 
what mighty things he would do in the way of raising beans 
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if it were not for this rascally meeting-house. This would 
be amusing, but there are a great many amusing things in this 
world. We never hear these men scolding about the church, 
and telling how their first great work is to get the church out 
of the way, and what great things they are going to do after 
they have exterminated the church, but we are reminded of 
those words of Paul, “If thou being a wild olive-tree wert 
graffed in among them, and with them partakest of the root 
and fatness of the olive-tree, boast not against the branches, 
but if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, but the root thee.” 

We have placed at the head of this Article, the titles of the 
two sermons recently delivered at the Music Hall, because 
the subject of which they treat has a present interest, and as 
Mr. Parker’s latest published utterances, they may be supposed 
to embody his profoundest thought and highest wisdom. It is 
not to be denied that these sermons are great curiosities. No one 
who has read them carefully will be disposed to dispute this. 
If the “ Age of Reason” had only been published with the 
title “ Z’wo Sermons, by the Rev. Thomas Paine,” we should 
have some clue for classifying these discourses. By the coarse- 
ness and brutality of their language, by their open hostility to 
the scriptures, and by the general tenor of their thought, they be- 
long in the same category ; only Paine wrote as an open, avow- 
ed infidel, while these are the utterances of a professed Chris- 
tian minister. 

We do not propose to follow these two sermons, step by 
step, through their strange windings, but we wish to try them 
and their author by a few plain, and practical tests. We do 
not propose to examine them by the standard of the scriptures. 
That would be altogether a work of supererogation, and one 
which would imply an amazing simplicity on the part of him 
who should make the attempt. But we wish to bring them to 
a criterion which even their author will be bound to respect. 

Mr. Parker makes much in these discourses, as in his gene- 
ral utterances, of the idea that the commonly received religion 
of our land, the Orthodox faith, is a mere dogma—a cold ab- 
stract belief, utterly separated from all tender and loving emo- 
tions—that the churches ask for nothing more than this; wish 
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for nothing more ; that the idea of doing good, of practical love 
to men, is utterly foreign totheiraims. Now weshall not stop 
here to contradict this, but we wish to say that we have read 
these two discourses with considerable care, and we think it 
would be very hard to find, in the whole range of the English 
language, any writings more utterly destitute of the principle of 
love—love to anybody—than are these. It is not very hard to tell 
what manner of spirit a man is of, whea he is uttering himself 
so freely as Mr. Parker here does. We know when asentence 
is born out of Jove, and when out of Aate, and we are perfectly 
willing to submit these discourses to the most searching analy- 
sis—to call upon all the experts to give testimony, confident 
that they will pronounce their great animating principle, from 
beginning to end, to be that of the most intense hatred to 
those who are without, unredeemed by any evidence of genu- 
ine heartfelt love towards those to whom he is preaching, or 
anybody else in the wide world. 

We can admit that a man may use very strong and harsh 
language towards others, and yet this language may betoken 
love to his fellow-men ; love to the race. When a man like 
Wilberforce is on fire with indignation at the hellish abomina- 
tions of the slave-trade, and is exerting all the powers of his 
mind to make the slave-trader look hateful in the sight of his 
fellow-men, we know full well that those burning words come 
from a heart tender as a woman’s. We feel the throbbings of 
profound pity for human wrongs, and our hearts catch the 
emotion. Or, when Luther thunders out his maledictions against 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, we know that the animating 
spirit of the man is not that of hate, but of love—love for the 
truth—love for his fellow-men—an overpowering sense of the 
wrongs and abuses under which they are groaning. 

Some persons may think us charitable over-much, when we 
say that in our opinion Wm. Lloyd Garrison, in the earlier days 
of his anti-slavery movement, knew what it was to speak fiery 
and wrathful words out of deep and genuine love to his fellow- 
men ; and though he has since passed through a strange ex- 
perience, until his language now partakes almost exclusively 
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of the bitter and vituperative, we recognize even yet, in his 
heart of hearts, a warm, genial, loving place. 

But Mr. Parker does not impress us in the same way. He 
does not come before his congregation, as one who has been 
mourning, in secret places, over the wrongs and sufferings of 
anybody. His sentences, as they drop from his lips, bear no 
impress of real grief for those whose condition he affects to de- 
plore. They are winged with hate, with scornful spite against 
those who are doing most of what is done to relieve the woes of 
men and make the world better. When we read his writings, 
though he assumes to be greatly troubled about the condition 
of the world, we always feel perfectly sure that he does not lie 
awake nights, through sympathy with human sorrow—that his 
“love to man,” about which so much is said, is of that kind 
which evaporates in words, and not in deeds. Thereisa “love 
to man ” which shows itself in long, steady, expensive work 
to make men purer and better; but we have never yet heard 
that that “love to man,” which burns so fiercely in the Music 
Hall on Sundays has passed out into the week-day world in 
any large, self-denying, extraordinary enterprises for relieving 
the woes of mankind, and making the race nobler aud happier. 
We do not, of course, insist that these works of active benevo- 
lence shall take the same forms, and follow the same laws, as in 
the Orthodox churches. We would allow the largest liberty 
in this respect. We would suggest, that if Mr. Parker really 
thinks the state and condition of the Orthodox churches about 
him so awfully immoral and corrupt as he represents them, 
there is a duty resting upon him in the matter. It is in- 
cumbent upon him, and his people, to set on foot some more 
systematic, self-denying and costly enterprise for their instruc- 
tion in righteousness. Anything which would give a genuine 
and hearty demonstration, that these words were not “ sound- 
ing brass,” would be satisfactory. 

We believe that love to men is one of the grand elements in 
all true religion. We do not make this the whole of religion, 
but we hold that no religion is good for anything that is desti- 
tute of thiselement. And we insist upon it that this love shall 
not be mere talk, but it must be a love strong enough to do 
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something for men—for men near at hand, and afar off. It 
must be a love which will be sure to work itself out in acts of 
genuine benevolence. If the Revival of Religion, which has 
been passing over our land, does not promote practical righteous- 
ness, does not lead to sympathy with the oppressed, to temper- 
ance, honesty and charity, to deeds of love and kindness in all 
the relations of life so far as its influence reaches, then we pro- 
nounce this revival hollow and spurious. And we treat all 
those loud professions of love at the Music Hall, and elsewhere, 
that are “ vox et pretereanihil,” in the same way. We know 
of no Orthodox church anywhere in this part of our land that 
does not expect such results, as we have named, as the fruits of 
a revival, and that does not test the genuineness of the work by 
the presence, or absence, of such results. 

In our view, therefore, one of the grand defects in all Mr. 
Parker’s performances, is—they are wofully wanting in the 
element of true and genuine “love to man.” We can discover 
hardly a trace of pity and compassion for the fallen, the wretch- 
ed, and the lost, which burned so brightly in the life of Christ 
and which animates in some degree all his true followers. And 
indeed we do not see how his general system of thought calls 
for any great amount of love to men, or what occasion there 
can be for any extraordinary exercise of this emotion. 

When we read the sermons of such a man as Jonathan Ed- 
- wards—even those sermons in which he sets forth the sterner 
doctrines of the gospel—we feel certain that those sentences, 
which fell with such dignity and power from his lips, came 
from a heart tremulous with love—fall of compassion for the 
ruined and lost. We see and feel not only the workings of a 
great intellect, but of a great heart—a heart subordinated to 
reason, but yet deep, tender, compassionate. And when 
we read such sermons as these of Theodore Parker, nothing 
impresses us more than their flippant and spiteful manner and 
their utter want of any deep and tender emotion. 

We propose to give two or three illustrations, in this connec- 
tion, taken from the sermons themselves, showing how full of 
hate and spite they are. We have marked several places where 
Orthodox people are represented as believing in the future 
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punishment of infants, or, as Mr. Parker is wont more elegant- 
ly to express it, inthe “damnation of babies.” Speaking of 
the difficulties which Orthodox ministers now have, in this en- 
lightened age of the world, in making people believe their 
doctrines, he says: “ A father takes his baby in his arms, and 
says, ‘If this baby dies this moment, or if he died the day he 
was born, are you, Dr. Banbaby, going to make me believe 
God will damn this child?” And again, under this same gen- 
eral head, speaking of the Orthodox minister: “ He cannot 
argue down his opponents, and reason them into a belief in his 
terrible idea of a God who damns babies newly born.” And 
again: “ Misguiding ministers may believe in the damnation 
of babies newly born, may pray curses on us all, they cannot 
light a faggot to burn a man; their spirit is willing, but their 
flesh is weak.” 

There are some other places in the sermons where this same 
idea occurs, but these will suffice to show the nature of the 
charge and its spirit. And itis not alone at the Music Hall on 
Sundays that this charge is reiterated again and again. Last 
winter in Cambridge, in a Lyceum lecture on “ Franklin,” in 
a mixed audience, where all the courtesies and proprieties 
of the place would naturally have excluded anything of the 
kind, he spoke of the “ damnation of babies” as though it 
were one of the tenets of the commonly received religion, and 
it is not unlikely that wherever that lecture on Franklin has 
been delivered, the same thing has been said. | 

Now we do not believe that Mr. Parker is so wanting in gen- 
eral information, as not to know that it would be very difficult 
for him to find a solitary man, within three hundred miles of 
the city of Boston, who believes in the damnation of newly 
born infants, and we set this down, therefore, to the pure spirit 
of hate. In one of these sermons he says: “Ido not know 
how many men, and women too, have labored with me to con- 
vertme. Not one ever asked me to increase in religion, in 
either part of it—in piety or morality; to be more temper- 
ate, industrious, truth-telling.” We have italicized that last 
word, because, if it has never been done before, we wish at this 
time, and in this place, to ask him to be more truth-telling. 
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We feel at liberty to be a little pressing and earnest in this re- 
quest, because a man whose regular professional duties are to 
condemn other people, ought to be uncommonly careful and 
guarded. As he is called so constantly to charge men with 
deception, and cheating, and hypocrisy, he ought not to do any- 
thing which should expose him to the suspicion of saying any- 
thing that is not exactly true, and we have a somewhat strong 
impression that when Mr. Parker talks about the “the damna- 
tion of babies,” he may be a little untrue to his own sensitive 
conscience. Ifhe really belieyes that the Orthodox churches 
of New England hold the doctrine of infant damnation, then 
let him continue to say so. But if he believes that, when itis 
not so, and when everybody that knows anything about it, 
knows that itis not so, then perhaps the rest of his belief is 
worth just about as much as this. 

We give another extract of some little length, in order to 
show the spirit which animates these sermons : 

“‘ Now, ata Revival meeting, who is prayed for, prayed at, prayed against ? The 
ecclesiastical archers do not draw their tow at a venture; it is with good aim, 
What Saint Sebastian is there who is stuck full of the arrows of Calvinistic impre- 
cation? Isit the sly, corrupt politician? the “democrat” who hates democracy, 
but under its covert seeks to ruin the people? No; he is Orthodox in profession, 
though atheistic in his public practice and private creed. Is it the able lawyer, 
who prostitutes his grand talents to bring the most miserable culprit safe from the 
justice of the law? No; Sunday after Sunday he sits in an Orthodox meeting- 

- house, and requires no conversion. Is it the capitalist who rents his shop for 
drunkeries and gambling dens, his houses for brothels? No; he is soundin the 
faith. Is it the merchant who tradesin Coolies? No; he is a church member, 
painted with the proper stripe. Is it the Doctor of Divinity who defends slavery 
as a Divine institution? Not at all; he believes in the damnation of Unitarians, 
Universalists, and babies not wet with baptism; he needs no repentance. Is it the 
trader, whose word is good for nothing, who will always take youin? No; he is 
out in the street pimping for the prayer-meetings of his sect. Is it the man who 
sends rum and gunpowder to the negroes of Africa, and fills his ship with slaves 
for Cuba, half of them cast shrieking to the hungry waves before it touches land? 
Oh, no! he contributes to the Tract Society.” 


Will any one be kind enough to point out in what way “love 
to man” can be supposed to inspire such sentences as those, 
or what spirit there is in them, except a spirit of utter unfair- 
ness and spleen ! 

By way of episode, and before touching the next topic, we 
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wish to observe, that whatever may be Mr. Parker’s relations 
to the rest of mankind, we see plainly, from these sermons, that 
he is on excellent terms with himself. We commend the fol- 
lowing passage to our readers for its modesty. “And it 
was the Catechism, which tormented me in my infancy, which 
I sobbed over many a night and wept myself to sleep, and at 
last made way with the abominable thing, trod it under my 
feet forever, before I had seen my seventh birth-day.” The 
infant Hercules! How must the great and venerable West- 
minster Assembly have felt, had they been compelled to see 
that feat performed by a child not yet seven years old! In 
another place we find him saying “ I, too, have experienced the 
higher joys of life ; thereof not many men know better what is 
great in bulk ; few more what is nice and exquisite in kind.” 
We think he must have been long a member of some Mutual 
Admiration Society, to have said just that in a sermon. 

The only other point upon which we propose to touch, relates 
to Mr. Parker’s utter want of philosophic power to grapple 
with the subjects of which he attempts to treat. If we reject 
the Bible and trample it under our feet—if we do the same 
thing with the Catechism, we have not by that act destroy- 
ed the universe, or solved the great problem which it presents 
to every thoughtful mind. Simply to sneer at some of the 
profoundest thinkers that the world has ever seen, and scoff at 
their work, does not quite settle the question, but rather tends 
to render it more complex, and to increase the difficulties that 
hang around it. After a man has done all this, the great prob- 
lem remains to be solved ; and because he has done all this 
he seems to have made a proclamation to the world of his pow- 
er to solve it ; and we expect to see him set about it after some 
manly fashion. We wait to see that he has some adequate 
sense of the work he has undertaken—some just compre- 
hension of the elements that are to enter into his combin- 
ation, and which are to be harmonized and explained in 
his solution. We want him to be a man who can under- 
stand at a glance, that the universe with which he has to deal, 
is not all made of moonlight or starlight, but has too its dark- 
ness, its storms and tempests, its forked lightnings and its echo- 
ing thunders—that the earth on which we dwell does not alone 
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bear flowers, and glimmer with the sheen of rivulets, running 
in the bright sunshine, but it breeds also pestilence, and fever, 
and plague, and bears on its bosom the deadly night-shade, the 
hemlock and every poisonous plant—that not only are there 
on it birds with their bright plumage, and ravishing songs, but 
in its caves and hiding-places monsters also, and beasts of prey, 
snakes and slimy reptiles—that its history is not one longsweet 
story of some “dear Edith,” but of wars and rumors of wars, of 
oppression and cruelty fand wrong—of nations contending 
like beasts of prey,—rising in their pride and arrogance, and 
sinking in infamy and shame—that it is not only a world of 
sweet affections and kind hearts, but of guilty consciences, 
writhing in agony under their own condemnation, and in their 
looking for of judgment—in short, that the world is scarred all 
over with traces of gnilt—deep and ineradicable guilt; and 
that notwithstanding all this, yea, in al/ this, God is to be jus- 
tified as a God of love and everlasting truth. 

Now so far are we from thinking that Mr. Parker has afford- 
ed any satisfactory solution of this problem, we have no evi- 
dence that he has ever risen to any comprehension of what the 
problem is, and what elements must enter into the combina- 
tion. Very certain we are that none of the real thinkers of 
our race ever approached that subject without some degree of 
reverence, modesty and humility. They were willing, yea 
‘glad to avail themselves of all the light which God has thrown 
upon it in His word, and to listen with respect to what other 
men had said in their honest attempts at a solution. And 
when a man approaches the subject with a flourish of trump- 
ets; when he comes bragging of his own wisdom and strength, 
and sneering at the work of all the profound and thoughtful 
men that have gone before him ; and especially when he comes 
trampling under foot the inspired word, and using its holiest 
utterances only for purposes of derision and contempt, we feel 
sure that the man is a mere pretender—that he has no claim 
whatever to be ranked with that select company of men who 
think, but he belongs to a very different order of men, who, 
with talents somewhat brilliant and showy, think to obtain the 
reputation of wisdom and profound learning, (and with large 
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numbers of men they do obtain it,) by a bold and dashing rid- 
icule, a free and haughty assumption of superiority over those 
whom the world has generally agreed to regard as her purest, 
her wisest, her profoundest men. But with very few, if any 
exceptions, it may be set down as a rule, that these “ despisers 
of authority,” though they may understand the trade of the 
rhetorician well enough, are nevertheless men whose thoughts 
and opinions are of little worth, and when they die, it wiil be 
pretty certain that they have added little to the stock of human 
wisdom. 

We have, without doubt, a very fair specimen of the style of 
philosophy current at the Music Hall on religious subjects, in 
the two sermons now before us. In the first, the great revi- 
val, which has been and is in the land, is utterly, scornfully, 
contemptuously repudiated. Mr. Parker undoubtedly felt 
when he had finished that first sermon, as he felt about his ju- 
venile performance over the Assembly’s Catechism, that he had 
“made way with the abominable thing—trodden it under his 
feet forever.” He rejects this revival, and all there is about 
it—the means employed to promote it, and the consequences 
flowing from it. But in the next sermon he proceeds to tell us 
about “The revival of religion which we need.” And here 
he paints before us something like the millenium, that perfected 
state of the world for which the church has long been labor- 
ing and praying, catching glimpses of its glory afar off, and 
working on with a strong and never dying’ faith that all 
things were slowly moving toward it,—that “ one day is with 
the Lord asa thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day,” but “the Lord is not slack concerning his promises.” 
The wisdom of the Music Hall wants this for its Revival of 
Religion, and wants nothing else, and must have it at once. 
Anything short of that state of things which “ was the dream 
even of the Hebrew prophets, looking for the time when the 
nations should learn war no more,” will not be satisfactory. 
We have never known a case where the old adage had a finer 
application,— 


“If wishes were horses, then beggars might ride.” 
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How this revival is to be brought about, or what means are 
to be employed to introduce it, we are not informed. We un- 
derstand this much about it, that it is not to come in answer to 
prayer, because our spiritual guide tells us that. He says, 
“ Ministers talk of a ‘ Revival of Religion in answer to prayer !’ 
It will no more come than the submarine telegraph from 
Europe to America. It is the effectual, fervent work of a right- 
eous man, that availeth much.’” This last sentence, among 
other things, will reveal the author’s regard for the direct and 
positive assertions of scripture. But as the revival is not to 
come in answer to prayer, and as all supernatural power is to 
be excluded, we should like to know how it isto come. Prob- 
ably because Mr. Parker says that we need it, and that it 
ought to come. Probably the millenium has already dawned 
on the world before this, because these sermons were preached 
several weeks ago. 

We are forcibly reminded in this connection of a certain pro- 
position which a famous captain once made for subduing the ene- 
mies of his sovereign, and bringing all opposing forces to submis- 
sion. His proposition ran in this wise: “I will tell you, sir, 
by the way of private, and under seal, I am a gentleman, and 
live here obscure and to myself; but were I known to his maj- 
esty and the lords, observe me, I would undertake, upon this 
poor head and life, for the public benefit of the state, not only 
to spare the entire lives of his subjects in general, but to save 
the one-half, nay, three-parts of his yearly charge in holding 
war, and against what enemy soever. And how would I do it, 
think you? Why thus, sir:—I would select nineteen more to 
myself throughout the land. * * I would choose them by an 
instinct that I have, and I would teach these nineteen the 
special rules, as your Punto, your Reverso, * * till they could 
all play very near, or altogether as well as myself. This done, 
say the enemy were forty thousand strong. We twenty would 
come into the field, the tenth of March’ or thereabouts, and 
we would challenge twenty of the enemy: they could not in 
their honor refuse us. Well, we would kill them; challenge 
twenty more—kill them; twenty more—kill them; twenty 
more—kill them too ; * * * * two hundred days kill them 
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all up by computation.” In the philosophy of the Music 
Hall there seems to be the same nice and skillful adaptation 
of means to ends, as in this proposition of Captain Bobadil— 
the same easy and rapid progress till the grand consummation 
is reached. 

But in all seriousness, what kind of a thinker have we here, 
who, after rejecting with such contempt and scorn everything 
that other men are doing in their efforts to make the world 
better and happier, soberly comes and tells us that he has dis- 
covered what it is the world needs—it needs to be all right— 
it needs to be perfect—there ought not to be any more war or 
oppression, or cheating, or lying; and if the whole world will 
only just come to this conclusion we shall have the “revival of 
religion which we need.” What far-reaching and comprehen- 
sive wisdom ! 

Now, in our opinion, the real thought brought to bear upon 
the great questions of morals and theology, at the Music 
Hall, is just about as profound as that. The philosophical 
system of our author is preéminently a system of non-sequiturs. 
We should like to know how it follows, from Mr. Parker’s 
general estimate of the natural character of man, that there 
should be this awful corruption and depravity—this almost un- 
accountable wickedness and hypocrisy throughout the whole 
realm of the Orthodox churches. We should like to know 
how it is, that while sin in general—that sin which has cursed 
and consumed the nations from the beginning, and against 
which the holy law of God utters its threatenings—is a matter 
of very small consequence, hardly having any element of ill- 
desert in it—rather good on the whole, and not likely to lead 
to any dangerous results—it should be the great avocation of 
this “ philosopher ” to represent sin, imaginary sin, in Orthodox 
churches, as something so intensely hateful and wicked that 
it merits no pity from any quarter. We should like to know, 
if men are not accountable for their belief, how it follows that 
Orthodox people alone are held accountable for theirs. We 
should like to know what consistency there is in condemning 
Orthodox ministers because they do not preach straight at 
their own people, and then standing up Sabbath after Sabbath 
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in Music Hall, and preaching all the while at people that are 
outside, simply to amuse and gratify the hateful passions of 
those who are within. When does Mr. Parker ever undertake 
in sober earnestness to convince his own people of their sins, 
and teach them their duty, and send them away stript of their 
self-righteousness, and under a solemn impression of what they 
owe to God and their fellow-men ? 

We consider it eminently suitable, that a man who is so 
entirely free to scoff at systems of thought built up by the 
most profound minds, and after long years of patient labor, 
should at least inquire whether he himself has a system which 
will hold together long enough to be looked at. Our own 
opinion is that his philosophy, regarded as that which should 
appropriate all the great facts of the universe, and hold them 
in one harmonious whole, is about.as crazy and disjointed a 
piece of work as was ever constructed. 


VOL. XVI. 38 
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Art. V.—THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


History of the Law of Nations in Europe and America, from 
the Earliest Times to the Treaty of Washington, 1842. By 
Henry Wueaton, LL. D. 


Wrruauy a few weeks the country has had a new dispute with 
a foreign power thrown upon its hands, and demonstrations of 
war, too fierce to be sincere, have resounded through the halls 
of Congress. Statesmen, forgetting theirstatesmanship, sought ° 
to gain favor with the people, or to frighten Great Britain, by 
hostile menaces. Men from the remote West, safe in their dis- 
tance from fleets and bombardments, “breathed threatenings 
and slaughter” the loudest ; while leaders of parties bid against 
one another, on the assumption that a slumbering jealousy of 
England could be turned to some account. Meanwhile the peo- 
ple felt no particular interest in the dispute, nor any serious 
apprehension of war. Everybody knew that neither Great 
Britain nor the United States could afford to go to war, that 
they could do each other great harm without benefiting them- 
selves, and that a war, whenever it should end, would be likely 
to end, asthe last war did, without a syllable being uttered res- 
pecting the original ground of controversy. The people to all 
appearance have judged right; the cloud has passed by with- 
out any real thunder, and things are as they were before. 

The cause of this alarm is the active search of British cruis- 
ers around the coasts of Cuba for slavers. Itis well known 
that a somewhat brisk trade between the slave coasts of Africa 
and that island is carried on by means of American vessels 
and agents. By treaty between Great Britain and Spain, a 
mutual right of search of vessels suspected of being engaged 
in that traffic is conceded. But the United States, partly be- 
canse they formerly smarted under arrogant, ill-founded claims 
of searching their vessels for British seamen, partly because 
the government has long been indifferent to its treaty obliga- 
tion to suppress the slave trade, have been unwilling to allow 
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to England the first step towards a right of search, and have 
refused to put into the hands of their cruisers any power what- 
soever over our vessels, although caught in the very act of a 
traffic which is piracy by the laws of both nations. The re- 
sult has been, that as far as theslave trade is concerned, we take 
the same place which neutrals do in a state of war,—we get the 
carrying trade in slaves into our hands. The English stand for 
one belligerent, Spanish and English slavers for the other. 
This latter belligerent being driven out of the seas by the ac- 
tivity of its foe, the neutral takes his place, but since there is 
not here, as in war, a clear and full right of search, the neutral 
is safe from molestation. Under the temptation held out by 
the profits and practical impunity of this traflic, we are becom- 
ing the principal slave trading, as we are the principal fillibus- 
tering people of the world. And these evilsare greatly aggra- 
vated by the feebleness of the force employed on the coast of 
Africa, by the inefficiency in the execution of our laws, by the 
difficulty of convicting slave traders, and by the readiness of 
our government to complain ayainst England of every fancied 
want of respect to our flag, united with an apparent indiffer- 
ence towards the suppression of the slave trade, and the fulfill- 
ment of our treaty obligations. 

It would appear, then, that upon a question which most per- 
sons would regard as very trivial, our national honor and some 
of the most important interests of mankind depend. If the 
English are wrong in their doctrine of international law, or 
their practice under it, the evil they can inflict is not of very 
great amount, it is hardly more than an over-careful police 
might inflict upon an innocent person sallying out late at night 
to go to the doctor’s ; but if we, from jealousy or indifference, 
refuse to make reasonable arrangements in regard to the slave 
trade, we are sustaining thereby the worst crimes that men 
calling themselves Christians can commit,—crimes which our 
own laws justly punish with death. 

We propose in the following pages to give a brief view of 
the right of search, and of the English and American doctrines 
on the point of examining vessels suspected of being slavers, 
for the purpose of ascertaining their national character; and 
then to inquire whether anything effectual can be done by the 
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United States to execute their own laws against slave trading, 
and to perform their obligations, assumed by solemn treaty 
more than once, that they would do this to the extent of their 
power. 

The right of search has sometimes been represented as being 
exclusively of a belligerent character, as incidental to the ex- 
ercise of certain belligerent rights, and therefore never justifi- 
able in a state of peace. This is in a great measure true, and 
yet, in one instance, according to our laws, and those of Great 
Britain, vessels beyond the proper national sea-line, are liable 
to detention and visitation. We refer to operations under 
the hovering act of Great Britain and to a kindred regula- 
tion in our revenue laws, which prohibit foreign goods to be 
transhipped within four leagues of the coast without payment 
of duties. In other words, for revenue purposes the marine 
jurisdiction of the nation owning the adjoining shores is ex- 
tended; its police rules are carried into effect beyond the reach 
of cannon shot or the marine league, which in ordinary cases 
limits its sway over the high seas. Let now a vessel be suspect- 
ed of evading the revenue laws, at this distance from the shore ; 
there is no way of executing the hovering act, or our simi- 
lar provision, except by a search on the high seas, of which the 
suspected ship, so far as we can see, has no reason to complain. 
Again, a merchant vessel, which has been suspected of com- 
mitting a crime within the territory of a nation, may be pur- 
sued into the high seas, and searched, or it may be captured 
there ; but this case is only a seeming exception to the rule 
that search on the high sea is a belligerent act, for the conduct 
which provoked the search began within the dominion of the 
searching power, which has an undoubted right to redress it- 
self for such injuries upon the common territory of mankind. 
On the whole then, with one exception, it must be admitted 
that the right of search belongs tc a state of war. As long as 
the distinction is received between articles contraband of war 
and innocent in their character, as long as the doctrine that 
enemy’s goods are not safe on board of a neutral vessel is not 
blotted out from the code of ‘international law, neutral ships 
must be liable to search, and cannot resist it with impunity. 
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And even if all restrictions on neutral trade whatever were 
abolished, the right of war could not be exercised without vis- 
iting and detaining vessels on the high seas, in order to ascer- 
tain whether they belonged to a friend or to an enemy. The 
annoyances, therefore, growing out of this right, the arrogance 
of lieutenants clothed with a little brief authority, the deten- 
tion on a voyage, the feeling of something like oppression 
which neutrals will always entertain when a vessel of war 
gives its peremptory notice to make a visit,—these can 
never cease unless some arrangement can be agreed upon by 
which the good faith of each neutral nation shall in some way 
give security for its merchant vessels, that they are not enga- 
ged in an unlawful traffic. 

Such an arrangement has been attempted by sending a pub- 
lic vessel as a convoy to a fleet of merchant ships, having the 
proper certificates of the lawful nature of their trade on board. 
The frigate or the privateer ofa belligerent, in this case would 
have to do only with the convoy. This is a desirable arrange- 
ment, and has been introduced into treaties between particular 
powers, but hitherto the law of nations does not require the 
abandonment of the right ofsearch on account of the presence 
of aconvoy. It is quite conceivable, also, that a storm at sea 
having separated a fleet sailing under such protection, a visit- 
ing vessel falling in with one of the merchantmen, might not 
find sufficient proof of its character without a search. It is 
equally conceivable that the certificates of a government 
might not amount to much; that avessel might stealthily take 
articles contraband of war on board, and have clean bills; and 
that thus in the end search might be regarded as the safest and 
best way of securing belligerents against infractions of their 
rights. 

The right of search as thus laid down, brings us to the case 
of the search of a vessel suspected of being a pirate. Between 
organized states and pirates there is perpetual war, and so the 
belligerent right always exists against the latter. Moreover, 
flag no more covers a vessel suspected of piracy, than it covers 
a neutral suspected of having contraband on board. A pirate 
will have an assortment of flags on board, and will hoist any 
one which is most likely to serve his turn: how ridiculous it 
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would be in this case to make the plea that the flag covers the 
vessel. So far as we are aware, this plea is never made, 
although it may be claimed that an innocent vessel ar- 
rested and detained on unreasonable suspicion of piracy, has a 
right to damages, on the same principle as an innocent man 
arrested through mistake by a sheriff. 

We pass on to another kind of search on the high seas, claim- 
ed as a right by one nation only and admitted by no other, 
which in its attempted exercise became a cause of war, and 
has contributed, as much as anything else, to attach to the 
legitimate right of search an odious character. We refer to 
the claim of England to visit neutral vessels in time of war, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether any of the sailors on board 
of them are British subjects, and of impressing such per- 
sons into the military service of their country. This claim 
is defended on two grounds; first, by the prerogative of the 
English crown to force its subjects to do duty on board men 
of war, or the right of impressment, and secondly, by the prin- 
ciple of indefeasible allegiance, according to which no Eng- 
lishman by settling abroad can shake off his national charac- 
ter and obligations. But a moment’s thought will show that 
the claim of impressing native-born Englishmen out of neutral 
vessels in war is not justified by these principles of English 
law. Though the crown of England has the right of impress- 
ment within that country, how can this attribute be exercised 
within another sovereignty, on foreign soil—as on board of 
neutral vessels which are neutral territory? This principle 
runs counter to some of the plainest and best established rules 
of international law. It would justify the pursuit of one bel- 
ligerent by another within neutral waters, and the invasion 
of foreign territory to secure fugitives from justice. An 
Englishman on the same principle might be arrested on 
a neutral vessel for the purpose of collecting his poll-tax 
or enforcing any other obligation towards his sovereign. It 
would, in short, destroy all sovereignties in order to extend 
the operation of the laws of each, and in its application would 
become as unendurable to the English nation as to any other. 
Again, the denial of a right in an Englishman to expatriate 
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himself seems to have nothing to do with the question of im- 
pressment, at least as far as those Englishmen are concerned 
who have never changed their nationality: were the right 
to be abandoned, the right of impressment would have just as 
much worth or worthlessness in regard to a large class of 
English citizens as it has now. 

Thus we may say that the reasons, in the light of interna- 
tional law, for such visitation of neutral vessels are less cogent 
than for almost any violation of neutral territory. The British 
sailor may have entered into the service of the neutral in the 
strictest conformity with the laws of both countries. He is 
engaged in a lawful employment. He is while so employed 
wholly amenable to the laws of the neutral state, and is, when 
on the high seas in the ship, upon neutral territory. There is 
no special hardship in carrying out the rule of the neutral’s 
jurisdiction, no case of necessity to justify any departure from 
the rule. No other nation has persisted in any similar 
claim.* 

The enforcement of this pretended right, peculiarly oppres- 
sive when it fell on English emigrants who had their families 
and their homesteads in the United States, and peculiarly dif- 
ficult of application to the sailors of a nation having the same 
names and speaking the same language, was, it is well known, 
a leading cause of the war of 1812, and the principal cause of 
the acrimony with which the war was attended. Peace fol- 
lowed with no distinct mention of this ground of quarrel, but 
it is certain that the offense will never be repeated, unless for 
the purpose of provoking war again. The right of search for 
the purpose of impressing British seamen on board of our ves- 
sels is a dead, obsolete thing, which no interests or pride or 
necessity of England can ever revive. 

Meanwhile, a jealousy of England upon the sea was aroused 
by this idle claim, which has never been laid asleep,—a jealousy 
which became us in our weakness, but now in our strength 
seems inconsistent with national bravery and self-reliance. This 
jealousy has influenced negotiation on another and the only 





* Comp. Mr. Webster's letter to Lord Ashburton, of Aug. 8, 1842, reprinted 
in his works. Vol. VI, page 318. 
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remaining right of search of which we have not spoken,—we 
refer to the right of search for vessels engaged in the slave 
trade. Here, in order to perceive clearly what are the dif- 
ferences of opinion between Great Britain and the United 
States, which have led to so much negotiation, and have 
threatened serious collision, we may be permitted to give a 
summary of what has taken place between the two countries in 
regard to the prevention of the slave trade since the year 1815. 
For a fuller view we refer our readers to Dr. Wheaton’s work 
at the head of this Article. 

By the treaty of Ghent in December, 1814, we bound our. 
selvessolemnly as a nation to “ use our best endeavors to accom- 
plish so desirable an object,” as the suppression of the traffic 
in slaves. For some years after this however we contented 
ourselves with the cheap work of imposing penalties on 
the traffic. An act which passed Congress in 1818, increased 
the penalties of the slave trade and extended their application ; 
the act of 1819 authorized the sending of armed vessels to the 
coast of Africa, and the confiscation of ships engaged in such 
trade, whether belonging to native citizens or to foreign resi- 
dents; while by the act of 1820, the slave-trade, wherever 
carried on, was declared to be piracy, both for all persons on 
American craft so employed, and for American citizens serv- 
ing on any vessel. This legislation was honestly meant. There 
was then no show, as now, of preventing crime coupled with 
connivance at it in private; there was no voice lifted up to 
defend the slave-trade; and almost everybody, everywhere in 
our land, expected that slavery itself would eventually cease. 
Those who are old enough to remember that time, feel not a 
little solemnized by the unwelcome conviction that since then 
political honor, national character, and the principles of politi- 
cians have been regularly descending, until nations abroad have 
ceased to feel respect for the honesty of the United States, and 
a political man has begun tobe regarded as a rogue, or a dupe 
of rogues. 

Notwithstanding this increased severity of our laws against 
slave trading, the trade was carried on from this country, Cuba 
and Brazil furnishing the demand. The British government, 
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aware of this fact, urged on the government of the United States 
the adoption of more effectual measures, in order to comply 
with the stipulations of the treaty, and in particular, proposed 
that each nation should concede to the other the right of search 
with the simple object in view of ascertaining whether suspect- 
ed vessels were really concerned in this traffic. But our govern- 
ment uniformly objected to any such concession, both on ac- 
count of the odiousness of the right, even in war, and the dif- 
ficulties which mixed courts, having jurisdiction in cases of cap- 
ture, might involve. 

Things were in this state in 1823, when the House of Rep- 
resentatives by a most honorable vote of 131 to 9 resolved 
“ that the President of the United States be requested to enter 
upon, and to prosecute from time to time, such negotiation with 
the several maritime powers of Europeand America, as he may 
deem expedient for the effectual abolition of the African slave 
trade, and its ultimate denunciation as piracy under the law of 
nations by the consent of the civilized world.” Perhaps it was the 
influence of this vote and of the negotiations which followed 
it that brought the Parliament of England to declare the slave 
trade piracy for the first time in March, 1824. 

We pass over abortive attempts to establish a qualified right 
of search for slavers, which began soon after this, and come 
_ down to the convention of March 13, 1824. By this conven- 
tion the officers of certain government vessels belonging to 
both powers, and duly qualified to cruise on the coast of Africa, 
America, and the West Indies, were authorized to detain and 
examine vessels suspected of being engaged in the slave trade. 
If the search justified the suspicion, the vessel was to be deliv- 
ered up to the officers of a vessel having the same national char- 
acter with the slaver, and cruizing on the station; or if there 
were no such cruisers, such vessel was to be taken to its 
own country or to one of the dependencies of the same, 
and placed within reach of the tribunals there. Remedies 
were provided against the exercise of search in a vexatious or 
injurious manner. The boarding officers were to give cer- 
tificates to the captains of visited vessels identifying themselves, 
and declaring their object to be that of ascertaining whether 
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the merchantman was engaged in the slave trade. Such were 
some of the provisions of this convention. The tenth article 
we give in its own words. 

“The high contracting parties declare that the right, which in the foregoing 
articles, they have each reciprocally conceded, of detaining, visiting, capturing 
and delivering over for trial the merchant vessels of the other, engaged in the 
African slave trade, is wholly and exclusively grounded on the consideration 
of their having made that traffic piracy, by their respective laws; and further that 
the reciprocal concession of the said right, as guarded, limited, and regulated by 
this convention, shall not be so construed as to authorize the detention, or search 
of the merchant vessels of either nation by the officers of the Navy of the other, 
except vessels engaged, or suspected of being engaged in the African slave trade, 
or for any other purpose whatever than that of seizing and delivering up the per- 
sons and vessels concerned in that traffic for trial and adjudication by the tribunals 
and laws of their own country ; nor be taken to affect in any other way the ex- 
isting rights of either of the high contracting parties. And they do also hereby 
agree and engage to use their influence respectively with other maritime and civil- 
ized powers, to the end that the African slave trade may be declared to be piracy 
under the law of nations.” 


When this convention came before the Senate of the United 
States they amended it in several particulars. They intro- 
duced a limit of place ‘by striking out the right of cruising on 
the coast of America, and they gave power to either party to re- 
nounce the convention after six months’ notice. They struck 
out also an article, which speaks of trying for piracy citizens 
or subjects of either country, found on board a vessel “not 
carrying the flag of the other party, nor belonging to the citizens 
or subjects of either, but engaged in the illicit traffic of slaves, 
and lawfully seized by the cruisers of the other party.” Such cases 
would be principally those of citizens of the United States, on 
board of Portuguese, or other slavers, subject by treaty to Brit- 
ish search, who were committing piracy according to our law, 
but not according to the law of the country to which the ves- 
sel belonged. Thus mutilated, the convention went back to Eng- 
land to be rejected, and so the matter ended. 

The thread of negotiation wasagain taken up after some years 
and the treaty of Washington, signed August 9, 1842, contain- 
ed provisions which still continue to be binding. By this treaty 
the parties to it engaged to maintain in service on the coast of 
Africa a sufficient force of vessels to carry in all not less than 
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eighty guns, in order to enforce, separately, and respectively, 
the laws, rights and obligations of each of the two countries 
for the suppression of the slave trade, which squadrons, while 
separate, were to act in concert under instructions from their 
governments. The ninth article of the treaty binds the parties 
to use all becoming remonstrances with powers within whose 
jurisdiction markets for slaves are allowed to exist, to induce 
them to close such markets for ever. By another article, the 
11th, the article requiring a naval force on the coast of Africa 
is to continue in force five years after the ratification of the 
treaty, and afterwards until either of the parties shall signify a 
wish to terminate it. 

The efficiency and vigor of our African cruisers in carrying 
out our obligatious assumed in this treaty are shown by com- 
mander Foote, in his “ Africa and the American Flag,” to be 
most commendable. The officers of our navy go there with the 
fullest intent to discharge their duties like honorable men. 
No one can say of them that 

munera navium, 
Seevos illaqueant duces, 
but it is still true in the language of the same ode that 
Aurum per medios ire satellites, 
Et perrumpere amat saxa potentius ictu fulmineo. 

Great profits keep up the trade in spite of the penalty of 
- death, and the watchfulness of cruisers, just as they keep up 
the trades of burglary and horse stealing ; and the risk, to an 
American mind, adds a certain sort of keen relish as well 
as of respectability to the employment. But the great diffi- 
culty in putting an end to the slave trade under this arrange- 
ment, is owing to the stand which we have taken in regard to 
the right of search. If a British cruiser boards a vessel be- 
longing to this country, and the papers are right, no search can 
be made, notwithstanding the most flagrant suspicion. As has 
lately been said in Parliament, an American slaver may pass 
through a British fleet with its slaves in open sight with per- 
fect impunity. And should the boarded vessel, on the other 
hand, be engaged in a lawful trade, the cruiser is responsible 
for the damage of the detention. Nay, we may say, it is re- 
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sponsible in a certain sense for more, since the irritated com- 
mander of the detained vessel, desirous of distinction, sends 
home a flaming account of wrongs which were never inflicted, 
and puts what was done in the most odious light. There is 
now no question, we believe, that the stories of insults to the 
American flag, which of late awakened the unseemly wrath of 
the Senate, were nearly all of them falsehoods or exaggera- 
tions. If we goto war for Jenkins’ ears, we ought to be sure 
that our enemy cut them off. 

A question of considerable importance arose a good while 
since, between our country and Great Britain, as to the true 
notion of the right of search. Is there any difference between a 
right of visitation so called, and a right of search, between a 
right to ascertain by an inspection of a ship’s papers that she 
has the nationality which she claims, and a right, after that, to 
inspect the vessel and cargo for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the papers are not fraudulent The English doctrine 
as to this point, was expressed by Lord Aberdeen in a note to 
our minister in London, in 1841, of which the following words 
are a part: “The right of search, except when specially con- 
ceded by treaty, is a purely belligerent right, and can have no 
existence on the high seas during peace. The undersigned 
apprehends, however, that the right of search is not confined 
to the verification of the nationality of the vessel, but also ex- 
tends to the object of the voyage and the nature of the cargo, 
The sole purpose of the British cruisers is to ascertain whether 
the vessels they meet with are really American or not. The 
right asserted has, in truth, no resemblance to the right of 
search either in principle or in practice. It is simply a right 
to satisfy the party who has a legitimate interest in knowing 
the truth, that the vessel actually is what her colors announce. 
This right we concede as freely as we exercise. The British 
cruisers are not instructed to detain American vessels under 
any circumstances whatever; on the contrary, they are order- 
ed to abstain from all interference with them, be they slavers 
or otherwise. But where reasonable suspicion exists that the 
American flag has been abused for the purpose of covering 
the vessel of another nation, it would appear scarcely credible 
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that the government of the United States, which has stigma- 
tized and abolished the trade itself, should object to the adop- 
tion of such means as are necessary for ascertaining the truth.” 

A little later we find the English Envoy at Washington ina 
communication read to the Secretary of State, giving notice 
that the British Government still maintained and would exer- 
cise when necessary, its own right to ascertain the genuineness 
of any flag which a suspected vessel might bear; that if, in 
the exercise of this right, either from involuntary error, or in 
spite of every precaution, loss or injury should be sustained, a 
prompt reparation wouid be afforded ; but that itshould enter- 
tain fora single instant the notion of abandoning the right it- 
self, would be quite impossible. 

The Government of the United States, on the otherhand, have 
maintained that there is no right of visiting a vessel for the 
purpose of ascertaining its national character, and distinct from 
the right of search, known to the law of nations; that the right 
to visit, in order to be effectual, must in the end include search ; 
that the right differs in no respect from the belligerent right of 
search; and thatevery case of detention of an American ves- 
sel for this purpose, is a wrong, calling fora reparation. These 
views are set forth by Mr. Webster, then Secretary of State, in 
a letter to the American Ambassador at London. “ No such 

_ recognition,” he there says, (i. e. of the right claimed by Eng- 
land,) “ has presented itself to the United States; but on the 
contrary, it understands that public writers, courts of law and 
solemn treaties, have for centuries used the words ‘ visit’ and 
‘search’ in the same sense. What Great Britain and the Uni. 
ted States mean by the ‘ right of search’ in its broadest sense, 
is called by the continental writersand jurists by no other name 
than the ‘right of visit.’ Nor can the Government of the Uni- 
ted States agree that the term ‘right’ is justly applied to such 
exercise of power as the British Government thinks it indispen- 
sable to maintain in certain cases.” Again, “ there is no right 
to visit in time of peace, except in the execution of revenue 
laws, or other municipal regulations, in which cases the right is 

usually exercised near the coast or within a marine league, or 
where the vessel is justly suspected of violating the law of 
nations by piratical aggression, but wherever exercised, it is 
the right of search.” 
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To Lord Aberdeen’s declaration that reparation would be 
made for injury sustained through the exercise of this right of 
visit, it is replied, that if injury be produced by the exercise of 
a right, it would seem strange that it should be repaired as if it 
had been the effect of a wrongfulact. The general rule of law 
certainly is, that in the proper and prudent exercise of his own 
rights, no one one is answerable for undesigned injury. It 
may be said that the right is a qualified right, that is, a right 
to do certain acts of force at the risk of turning out to be wrong 
doers, and of being made answerable for all damages. But 
such an argument would prove every trespass to be matter of 
right, subject only to just responsibility. It is as if a civil of- 
ficer on land have process against one individual, and through 
mistake arrest another; this arrest is wholly tortious. Noone 
would think of saying it was done under any lawful exercise 
of authority, subject only to responsibility, or that it was any- 
thing but a mere trespass, though an unintentional trespass. 
The municipal law does not undertaketolay down beforehand 
any rule forthe government of such cases; and as little does 
the public law of the world lay down beforehand any rule for 
the government of cases of involuntary trespasses, detentions, 
and injuries at sea, except that in both cases law and reason 
make a distinction between injuries committed through mis- 
take, and injuries committed by design, the former being enti- 
tled to fair and just compensation, the latter demanding exem- 
plary damages and sometimes personal punishment.” In an- 
other passage the inquiry is made, “By what mears is the ascer- 
tainment of the nationality of a vessel to be effected? Must 
it lie to? Or if it pursue its voyage, may force be used? Or 
if it resist foree and is captured, must it not be condemned as 
resisting a right, which cannot exist without a corresponding 
obligation imposed on the other party? Thus it appears that 
the right exercised in peace differs nothing as to the means of 
enforcing it which must be adopted, from the right of search 
exercised in war, which the English Government disclaims the 
use of. . The Government of the United States admits that its 
flag can give no immunity to pirates, nor to any other than 
regularly documented vessels, and it was upon this view of the 
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whole case that it cheerfully assumed the duties of the treaty 
of Washington.”* 

The position assumed in these words of one of our ablest 
statesmen, is still maintained by the United States. At the 
close of their late session, the Senate took this ground in a res- 
olution, which, under the irritation produced by the news of 
insults to our flag, may be called quite moderate : 

“ Resolved, as the judgment of the Senate, that American vessels on the high 
seas in time of peace, bearing the American flag, remain under the jurisdiction of 
the covntry to which they belong, and therefore any visitation, molestation, or 


detention of such vessels, by force, or by the exhibition of force, on the part of a 
foreign power, is in derogation of the sovereignty of the United States.” 


To this of course the British Government will agree, and 
has always, since 1842 at least, professed to have nothing to do 
with slavers from the United States, carrying on their piratical 
work in all boldness upon the African coast; knowing or be- 
lieving them to be American, they admit that they cannot de- 
tain, and finding them on examination to be American, they 
admit that they cannot search them without a violation of 
international law. They will fully concede that “ American ” 
vessels remain under the jurisdiction of their country, sub- 
ject to no molestation whatever. What then is the differ- 
ence on this point between the two countries? Is it that the 
flag shall always protect the vessel which carries it? We do 
not understand our Government to take this almost absurd po- 
sition, which would prevent in fact the execution of the trea- 
ties between England on the one hand, and Spain and Portu- 
gal on the other, establishing a mutual right of restricted 
search, and would make all attempts to put down the slave 
trade impossible. Is it that on flugrant suspicion, a vessel on 
the coast of Africa may not be boarded to ascertain whether 
it be English, Portuguese, or Spanish, and not American ? 
We do not understand that this is claimed, which would 
amount in effect to the flag covering the vessel. Is it that if 
an American vessel is detained by mistake, no reparation is 
due? Lord Aberdeen distinctly admits the contrary. Of 





* In making these extracts, passages have been here and there abridged. 
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what use then, except to set the English right on a point of in- 
ternational law, Mr. Webster’s very able argument is, from 
which we have given extracts, we do not exactly see. Granted 
that the act of a cruiser in visiting the wrong vessel, like that 
of the sheriff in arresting the wrong person, is a tort, must there 
be no cruisers to break up the slave trade, and no sheriffs to 
arrest persons by due process ? 

We must confess that although the law of nations does make 
no distinction between search and visit, such a distinction ap- 
pears to us perfectly reasonable, and one which ought to be 
introduced into that science. The act of ascertaining nation- 
ality is separated by a marked line from the act of ascertain- 
ing what trade the vessel detained is carrying on. And for 
aught we see, a state of relations between two countries might 
exist which would make the distinction necessary. Suppose 
that by special convention, two States were to give up recipro- 
caliy the right of search in war; and one of them were to be 
at war with some other country. Is it not evident either that 
such belligerent must abandon the right of search altogether, 
or ascertain for itself by inspection, that particular vessels be- 
longed to the country with which its agreement to abstain 
from search existed? Chancellor Kent, with his impartial and 
judicial mind, finds no difficulty even in accepting the Eng- 
lish distinction between search and visit as being well grounded 
in international law. We fear, however, that his position* is un- 
tenable. The Supreme Court of the United States, to whose 
authority he refers, simply speaks of a right of approach be- 
tween vessels on the high sea, and of ships of war acting under 
the authority of Government to arrest pirates and other public 
offenders, having the right to “approach any vessels descried 
at sea for the purpose of ascertaining their real character.” + 
But the Court does not undertake to say that vessels thus ap- 
proached may be detained or searched, except on suspicion of 
piracy, which was the case before it. Still, admitting that the 
law of nations, what we believe to be true, is as Webster, and 





* Comment, Vol. I, p. 153, note a, 5th edition. 
+ Case of the Marianna Flora. 11 Wheaton, 48. 
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not as Kent interprets it, there is plainly a necessity of going 
to acertain limit in getting evidence of a vessel’s nationality, 
which makes the right to get that evidence perfectly just. Nor 
is it any more dangerous than the parallel one of examining 
vessels suspected of piracy, to which even public vessels before 
now have been obliged to submit. 

But let it be conceded that there ought to be a right of visit 
distinct from that of search, what will such a right amount to ? 
To very little, if the United States employ on the coast of Africa 
the petty force mentioned in the treaty of Washington, and to 
almost nothing, if our cruisers are to be withdrawn from there, 
as the newest partisans of slavery desire. It is evident that if 
Africa is ever to be redeemed from the horrible curse of inter- 
nal wars, waged for the purpose of supplying the slave markets 
of Christendom, something else besides the means hitherto 
used by the United States, in accordance with the obligations 
of the treaties of Ghent and of Washington, must effect that 
result. Until the day, at least, when a strong majority for 
free labor shall control the destiny of this country, and that for 
all time, no law, no naval force, no watchfulness of executive 
officials, will weigh much against avarice ; nor can such offi- 
cials be expected to be vigilant in parts of the country where 
the slave trade finds respectable defenders, and where a white 
man is hanged for scarcely any crime but that of being an ab- 
olitionist. 

There may be selfish interests which shall keep the foreign 
slave away from our shores; the northern slave states may claim 
the monopoly in this staple, but there is no such moving force 
that can be brought to bear upon Cuba, as long as its ports are 
practically open to African slaves, and the traffic yields an 
immense profit. 

What then can cure this great pest to two continents? Af- 
rican colonization along the coasts, and a profitable trade in the 
products of Africa, may hereafter mitigate it, but this is the 
slow work of long years, and the existing slave trade mast 
greatly retard the spread of industry through that continent. 
We need measures which can have an immediate result. Two 
such measures,—supposing the right of search to remain as it 
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is,—oceur to us, although we have small faith that either of 
them will be applied. . 

The first is, that the slave trade should be constituted piracy 
by the law of nations, as our House of Representatives, by an 
almost unanimous vote, in 1824, desired. This is not likely to 
be effected, however, unless it comes in as one of a number of 
measures, which must be received in their “ solidarity,” or not 
at all. England, at the late treaty of Paris, showed a com- 
mendable willingness to recede from its old position of standing 
out for belligerent rights against neutral. Let now an offer be 
made in the same spirit, to enlarge and define neutral rights. 
Let privateering cease and the slave trade beceme piracy, 
and as a compensation to nations which can rise to such illus- 
trious acts of virtue, let not only free ships make free goods, 
but, as Dr. Franklin desired, let the navigator have the same 
treatment of his property as the farmer or the citizen on the 
land. Let even the rule of contraband be given up, and only 
that of blockade retained, for surely in these days of railroads 
it must be easy enough in a large country to supply contraband 
articles from remote and unguarded ports. Letas much as this 
be conceded, and it is not unlikely that the consent of the 
United States could be obtained to a rule making the slave 
trade piracy, and probably the consent of all other powers. 
And when this is onee brought about, England can take the 
slave trade police into her own hand. 

The other measure is not so revolutionary ; and recommends 
itself to an empty treasury by its cheapness.* Put a lieuten- 
ant of our navy on board of each English cruiser for slaves; let 
it be necessary whenever a vessel carrying American colors is 
to be visited, that the visit be made by him ; let him have the 
right of thorough search in all such cases, and of deciding 
whether the vessel shall be seized and sent home for trial ; let, 
in short, the whole responsibility rest on an American officer 
or officers, sailing upon British ships ; and if the United States 
wish to perform their bounden part, let a similar British officer 





* Since this was written we have seen the same recommendation in a journal of 
great dignity and moderation,—the Courier and Enquirer of New York. 
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be put on board each of our vessels: in this case, if ever, the 
work would be well done; the gentlemanly feelings of the ser- 
vice in both navies would protect individual officers so situa- 
ted from everything unpleasant, and all cause of collision would 
be avoided. Our flag would no longer be our shame. It is true, 
if France did not come into the.arrangement, all the villainy of 
this traffic would sail under her colors, but France can have no 
long or great interest to encourage the slave trade, or reason 
to refuse consent to such a measure, if it should be found in 
our case to be effectual. 
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Art. VII.—THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


In an early number* of this journal, an Article may be 
found on “ Responsibility in the Management of Benevolent So- 
cieties,” which we refer to at this time, not for the purpose 
of making it a text for the present discussion, but to com- 
mend it to the reperusal of our readers. If we are not 
mistaken, it will be found that what was then theory has 
since been illustrated in practice, and that many of the dif- 
ficulties, which now surround the American Tract Suciety, 
would not have been experienced, had the cautions of that 
Article been heeded. 

Our present object is not so much to discuss the general 
principles, on which the great benevolent associations of our 
country and age should be conducted, or the general course 
and policy of the American Tract Society in particular, 
but that practical question of right and obligation, with re- 
gard to which the opinions of the friends of the society seem to 
be divided. ‘ Ought the American Trect Society to publish on 
the duties and moral evils arising out of slavery” is the question 
which has been warmly discussed in newspapers and pamph- 
lets, and which was brought before the meeting of the society, 
in May last, for decision. Each party claims to have been 
triumphant on that occasion, the one by the brute force of 
numbers bearing down all opposition, the other by compell- 
ing its opponents to develop their principles and exhibit their 
real inherent weakness, thus gaining a moral victory. It 
is of little consequence for us to enquire to whom the glory of 
success should be awarded, the question is not one of men, but 
of principle. If the truth has been established, all the friends 
of truth will rejoice; if anything has been done to weaken the 
foundations of principle, the friends of righteousness will rally 





* New Englander, Vol. V, page 28. 
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around their standard, having Jesus Christ for their leader, 
assured that in the end the right will be sustained. 

Let us then inquire what has really been decided by the 
Tract Society in regard to this question, and thus ascertain 
what principles are presented for our consideration at the 
present time. It will be unnecessary to go farther back than 
to the meeting of the society held in May, 1857. At that time 
the special committee of fifteen, to whom this subject, with 
some other questions, had been referred the year before, made 
their report, in which they recommended the adoption of 
several resolutions, as “ marking out the line of discrimination 
between what the American Tract Society, according to its 
constitution, may and may not publish.” These resolutions 
were as follows : 


Resolved, 1. That the American Tract Society was established for a definite 
purpose, namely, ‘to diffuse a knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ as the redeemer 
of sinners, and to promote the interests of vital godliness and sound morality, by 
the circulation of religious tracts, calculated to receive the approbation of all 
evangelical Christians.’ 

2. That this society cannot, therefore, with propriety, allow itself to be made a 
special organ of any one system of religious or moral reform, such as temperance, 
peace, anti-popery, anti-slavery, etc.; while within its proper sphere, its influence 
should sustain the cause of truth and righteousness in all their departments. 

8. That in endeavoring to accomplish its high and holy mission, the society 
should deal even-handedly and bear impartial testimony against all forms of 
fundamental doctrinal error and practical immorality, prevailing in any and 
every part of our country. 

4. That in the judgment of your committee, the political aspects of slavery lie 
entirely without the proper sphere of this society, and cannot be discussed in its 
publications; but that those moral duties which grow out of the existence of 
slavery, as well as those moral evils and vices which it is known to promote, and 
which are condemned in scripture and so much deplored by evangelical Christians, 
undoubtedly do fall within the province of this society, and can and ought to be 
discussed in a fraternal and Christian spirit. 

5. That whatever considerations in the past may have seemed to recommend 
to the publishing committee the course pursued in its revision of certain works, 
yet in the future publication of books and tracts, no alteration or omission of the 
sentiments of any author should be made; but works not adapted to the design 
of the society in their original form, or by a regular impartial abridgment, 
should be wholly omitted. 

6. [This proposes that the constitution shall be so altered that notice shall be 
given of all future amendments. } 

7. That we gratefully acknowledge the favor of divine providence in the bless- 
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ing which has rested upon the American Tract Society, in its onward progress of 
success and prosperity, and the beneficent influence it has exerted upon our coun- 
try and the world. 

8. That we cordially recognize the fidelity and“devotedness, with which the in- 
terests of the society have been superintended and conducted by the officers and 
executive committee, five of the present members having been among its 
founders, 

9. That with great confidence in the wisdom of the executive committee, we 
anticipate that their action, in carrying out the principles contained in the 
previous resolutions, will be such as will tend to promote the widest and best use- 
fulness of this society throughout our whole country. 


Of these resolutions, the 2d, 3d, 4th and 9th, and particular- 
ly the 4th and 9th, have reference to the subjectin hand. All 
these resolutions were unanimously adopted by the society ; 
a leading member of one party (as parties were divided in 1856) 
moving, and a leading member of the other party seconding 
the adoption of these resolutions, at once so calm, so moderate, 
so conservative, and so righteous, as to commend themselves to 
the conscientious Christian conviction and approval of the whole 
society. It was well understood that a volume on the duties of 
masters had been printed and placed in the hands of the special 
committee when they were framing their decision. A tract 
on the duties of slaves, entitled “ Sambo and Tony,” had been 
previously published and circulated. The year passed on, and 
no tract, on the corresponding duties of masters, made its ap- 
pearance ; even the little volume, which had been laid before 
the special committee, was not issued, but instead excuses and 
apologies, united with arguments against the constitutional 
power of publishing on sucha subject, and appeals to the preju- 
dices and fears of men, abounded. The funds of the society, 
contributed by the benevolent to publish and circulate “ reli- 
gious tracts, which should diffuse a knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as the redeemer of sinners, and promote the interests 
of vital godliness and sound morality,” were used for the 
publication and circulation of documents, justifying the course 
pursued by the executive officers of the society, and partisan 
appeals unworthy of Christian men. 

Under these circumstances the society met in the church in La- 
fayette Place, New York, in May last. At that meeting, better 
characterized as a mob than as a deliberative assembly, where 
those, who attempted with moderation and calmness to present 
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views opposed to the course pursued by the executive officers, 
were greeted with storms of hisses and cries of “question,” and 
where afull and free discussion of the important issues involved 
was suppressed, four votes were taken. In the first place, the 
report of the executive committee, justifying and excusing the 
course pursued by them, was adopted by a majority vote. 
Secondly, a resolution to re-affirm the fourth resolution of last 
year was rejected. Thirdly, a resolution, instructing the com- 

ittee “to publish a tract on the duties of masters, according 
to the New Testament,” was laid on the table; and fourthly, a 
resolution that “nothing issued by the publishing committee 
should express or imply the Christian lawfulness of the system 
of American slavery,” was laid on the table. 

From this summary statement of facts, it is evident that the 
resolutions of last year remain unrepealed and unaffected by 
the action of the society at its last meeting ; and this was the 
position assumed by those who support the action of the major- 
ity. Bishop McIlvaine, who moved the adoption of the re- 
port, did so, with the explicit statement that it was the inaction 
rather than the action of the committee which he approved, 
and with entire silence as to the reasons by which the report 
sought to justify this inaction; Dr. Bethune, the most earnest and 
violent advocate of the report, protested against the doctrine 
that to adopt the report was to rescind the action of last year. 
' The passage of the resolution adopting the report without 
qualification was bad enough, inasmuch as it justified the com- 
mittee in disregarding the express instructions of the society, but 
it left the instructions still in force ; it was bad enough, inasmuch 
as, notwithstanding what were claimed to be the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, its tendency is to furnish a precedent 
for the irresponsibility of the executive officers of the society, 
but it did not repeal the resolutions of instruction, or deny the 
right of the society to command its officers. It is evident that 
the majority went to that meeting determined to prevent -dis- 
cussion, and to bring the session to a close as speedily as possi- 
ble, without much regard to the manner in which it should be 
done ; thus introducing a new feature into the meetings of our 
evangelical societies, the disgrace of which will remain, wheth- 
er the scene shall be repeated or not. The other votes passed 
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are of a negative character, and, under the circumstances refer- 
red toabove, are no more to be regarded as the deliberate expres- 
sion of the opinion of candid men, than is the sullen answer of 
an angry and impatient child, “I don’t know,” to every ques- 
tion put to him regarding his bad conduct, 

The question then is still open, the resolutions of the com- 
mittee of fifteen, unanimously adopted by the society in 1857, 
continue in operative force, and we are still called on to consid- 
er the right and obligation of the society to carry out the prin- 
ciples, at that time asserted to be those on which the affairs of 
the society should be thereafter conducted ; the question which 
ought to have been discussed, and settled, either by reaffirm- 
ing, or expressly repealing the resolutions, at the Jast annual 
meeting. 

This is the view, as we have seen, of those who sustain the 
executive officers of the society, and it is on this view that we 
now proceed with our argument. There is, however another 
aspect of the position in which the society has placed itself, 
namely, that they determined to give up their character as a 
national institution, and submit themselves entirely to the dic- 
tation of those who would sustain the institutions of the South 
as they are, and suppress the truth respecting the duties neg- 
lected and the wrongs perpetrated in one of the most impor- 
tant relations of life. This aspect of the position of the society 
derives strength from the fact, that the reasons for not carrying 
out the resolutions of 1857 last year were not temporary reasons, 
but will forever have the same force as they had during the last 
year. The obligations, which devolve on the society from this 
position of its affairs, we shall consider before we close. 

Atthe outset we are told and the argument is pressed with great 
pertinacity, that the society has no right to publish tracts on 
the moral duties and evils arising out of slavery, because by a 
provision in the first article of the constitution, the society may 
only circulate “ religious tracts calculated to receive the appro- 
bation of all evangelical Christians;” and the first question, 
which arises, is one of construction, as to the meaning which 
is to be given to the phrase “ all evangelical Christians.” 

It is usual with some minds, when brought to the considera- 
tion of a subject like this, to mystify themselves with supposed 
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rules of law, as if, by some mysterious process, the reverse of 
that by which it is said philosophers have sought to extract 
sunbeams from cucumbers, a meaning could be forced from 
words contrary to the intentions of those who employed them ; 
and as if the rules of law in reference to the true meaning of 
language could be different from the rules of common sense. 
The rules of law on this subject are, and in the nature of the 
case can be none other than the rules of common sense, when 
enlightened by observation and experience. 

In proceeding to the consideration of the meaning of this 
phrase, it seems almost too plain to be formally stated, that 
language must be understood in some intelligible sense. Men 
are not to be presumed to use language without meaning ; and 
we assert without fear of contradiction, that to place upon this 
phrase the construction which seems to be implied in the ar- 
gument based upon it; that is, to declare the object of the 
American Tract Society to be,to publish only such religious 
tracts as shall be calculated to receive the approbation of 
every individual, who, in the judgment of charity, may be 
called an evangelical Christian, is to-declare the object of the 
society to be an utterly impracticable thing. Bishop Me 
Iivaine is reported as having said, at the late meeting in May, 
that “no man in protestant America could write a tract that 

would meet the approbation of all evangelical Christians.” We 
- believe the bishop was right in this assertion, if the phrase is 
to be understood in an unlimited sense, of individual persons. 
Indeed we go further,—we believe no such tract was ever 
heard of. We have even seen the statement that selections 
from the scriptures, without note or comment, in relation to 
the duties of masters arising out of slavery, would be objected 
to; and if any, to whom the title “evangelical Christian” can 
in any sense be applied, refuse their approval to tracts which 
inculcate such duties, (those arising from the sacredness of the 
marriage relation, for instance,) what shall we say in refer- 
ence to tracts against the use of tobacco, or condemning the 
practice of dancing? Do all evangelical persons yield their 
assent to such tracts? Are there nosuch persons who indulge 
in the practices thus condemned? Or are there none who 
believe that the rule of Christian liberty applies to such sub- 
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jects, as to things indifferent, and who therefore think these 
tracts not calculated to receive universal approbation? Bishop 
Mellvaine was right: no tract can be, no tract ever was 
written to which, or to parts of which, (such is the constitu- 
tion of the human mind,) some person called an evangelical 
Christian might not be induced to object. But it is equally 
true, that tracts on all the moral truths of the Bible can be, as 
many have been prepared, which ought to and do command 
the approbation of the great majority of evangelical persons. 
What we have been combating, is that literal construction of 
the clause which would ignore every aid to its true interpre- 
tation. 

Finding, then, nothing intelligible in this proposed con- 
struction, we are next led to look at other parts of the consti- 
tution to see if any light is thrown on the meaning of this first 
article, by other provisions relating to the same subject; for 
common sense and law alike teach us, that every instrument 
must be interpreted as a whole, and must be consistent with 
itself, and that the various provisions, relating to the same pur- 
pose, must be so understood as to harmonize in accomplishing 
the same result. 

On examining the constitution we find the object of the 
society declared in the first article as already quoted. The 
only part of the constitution which provides in terms for the 
promotion of these declared objects, and the only part which 
relates to the publication of tracts, is the sixth article. We 
quote it in full: 

“ Article 6. To promote in the highest degree the object of this society, the 
officers and directors shall be elected from different denominations of Christians ; 
the publishing committee shall contain no two members from the same denomina- 


tion, and no tract shall be published to which any member of that committee 
shall object.” 


It would seem that no room for doubt could be left after 
this authoritative exposition of the mode of carrying out 
the object of the society. The only point sought to be 
guarded against was the denominational prejudices of Chris- 
tians, for it had not yet been imagined that “ evangelical 
Christians” could object to religious tracts which should simply 
condemn such gross sins as are expressly forbidden in the 
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decalogue. What reason can be assigned for the provisions, 
“that no two members of the publishing committee” (the pur- 
pose of whose appointment is to promote in the highest de- 
gree the objects of the society as declared in the first article 
already quoted) “ shall be selected from the same denomina- 
tion,” and “that no tract shall be published to which any 
member of that committee,” so selected, “ shall object,” but 
the reason that it was the single intention of the framers of 
this instrument to prevent the introduction of sectarian views 
into the tracts which should be published under the authority 
of this constitution. But more of this as we proceed. 

It is obvious that the parties who framed this instrument,, 
and in this public and formal manner declared what they 
designed to be the object of their organization, cannot contra- 
dict what they have so explicitly asserted ; but it is consonant 
with reason to receive statements made immediately before 
and after and at the time when their intention was reduced 
to writing, as constituting a part of the transaction, and thus 
serving to elucidate what might otherwise be left in darkness. 
We do not think the language used requires any such aid in 
its interpretation, but it may not be amiss, since endeavors 
have been made to throw doubt upon its true meaning, to in- 
quire what was said at the time upon this point. 

The society was organized in May, 1825, and from the re- 
port of the proceedings on that occasion we make some 
extracts: 

The President elect, 8. V. S. Wilder, Esq., after expressing 
his thanks for the honor done him, made a few pertinent ob- 
servations on the utility and importance of the dissemination 
of tracts. In conclusion he invoked the blessings and smiles 
of heaven on the undertaking, declaring “ that it was one of 
the sweetest consolations of his life to behold Christians of 
various denominations mingling in harmony and love together, 
and uniting with one heart and one voice in the prosecution 
of this work.” 

Rev. Mr. Summerfield warmly congratulated the society on 
its formation. “This room,” said he, “affords a delightful 
spectacle. In the union of different sects of Christians there is 
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a semblance of that love which is so beautiful in the Christian 
character.” 

Rev. Mr. DeWitt of Fishkill, now Rev. Dr. DeWitt of New 
York, made some very forcible and eloquent remarks. He 
said, “the present age of Christian beneficence succeeded a 
period of coldness and apathy, when infidelity was at its 
hight, and the Christian church was torn and distracted by 
dissensions and sectarian feuds.” * * The reverend gentleman 
continued some time longer, and strongly and forcibly urged 
the expediency and even necessity in every point of view of a 
national institution, which will unite strength, promote harmo- 
ny, prevent the distribution of sectarian tracts, relieve many 
minor committees, &c., &c. Let any candid reader say 
whether the same subject which was uppermost in the thoughts 
and foremost in the speeches of these men was not made the 
distinguishing feature of their organization by their written 
constitution. 

Soon after the organization of the society, the executive 
committee published an address to the Christian public, ex- 
plaining their intentions and purposes, from which we quote: 

“Tt has long been a doubtful point, whether Christians of different denomina- 
tions could unite their efforts beyond the single endeavor of distributing the Holy 
Scriptures without note or comment.” “It is obvious that the only difficulty in 
forming a Tract Society uppn these enlarged principles, lies in the doctrinal char- 
acter of the tracts to be circulated. On this subject the most full and liberal pro- 
vision is made in the constitution of the American Tract Society. The different 
denominations composing the publishing committee come to their work with the 
solemn and honest stipulation to be each the protector of his own peculiarities, 
and in this labor of mercy to publish and distribute such tracts only as shall incul- 
cate those great doctrines in which they all harmonize.” 

Then follows a brief creed, to which is added, “These are 
doctrines dear to our hearts, and constitute the basis of our 
union.” What could be more explicit than this? 

Perhaps we shall not be considered as going too far in this 
kind of evidence, if we extend our inquiries to the first annual 
meeting of the society, one yearafter the formation of the con- 
stitution, and learn what was said on that occasion, which, if 
it is not a part of the res gestae, is so intimately connected 
with it as to make the inquiry interesting and proper. We 
have before us the first annual report, from which we quote 
the first paragraph: 
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“In no respect, perhaps, have the smiles of Divine Providence been more appar- 
ent than in the harmony and Christian affection which have united the committee 
in all their deliberations and measures, It was feared, at the formation of the 
society, that the committee being composed of members from different denomina- 
tiens, and being about to engage in the publishing of tracts, which must express, 
in human language, their united ideas on the great subjects pertaining to salva- 
tion, much diversity of feeling would prevail among them, and the operations of 
the society be thereby embarrassed and retarded. In the experience of one year, 
however, the committee have found no such embarrassment, and the practicability 
of their undertaking has been constantly growing more and more evident.” 


What was growing more and more evident? Was it that 
the religious tracts published by the society were calculated 
to receive the approbation of all evangelical persons, or even 
that they did in fact receive it? Not at all. It was more and 
more evident that that which they had feared to be impracti- 
cable was really practicable, for it had been done; tracts could 
be and had been prepared in which the members of the com- 
mittee, representing different denominations of Christians, 
could and did agree, without doing violence to their denomin- 
ational prejudices. 

The pamphlet containing this report contains also some of 
the public addresses, explanatory of the views of the founders, 
delivered at the first anniversary of the society, in 1826, at 
the same time with the presentation of the report from which 
the above extract is made. 


Rey. Mr. Cuyler of Poughkeepsie, now Rev. Dr. Cuyler of New York, said “he 
desired to mingle his congratulations with those of the Christian public on the 
organization of this society. It furnishes another demonstrative proof that secta- 
rian controversies are to be lost in the spirit of harmony. Too long has the sen- 
timent, I am of Paul and I of Apollos, prevailed, but we may now bless God for the 
dawn of a brighter day.” 

Rev. Justin Edwards of Andover, one of the publishing committee, is reported 
to have spoken at considerable length and with great power on the benefits re- 
sulting from tract distribution, and to have closed as follows: 

“* Let us send these tracts to those sinners and all other sinners on the globe ; 
tracts blazing with the effulgence of the truths which God has revealed, in the as- 
pect and connection in which he has revealed them, and attended in answer to the 
prayers of God's people, by the Holy Ghost, sent down from heaven.” 

Rev. Prof. McIlvaine of West Point, now Bishop McIlvaine of Ohio, the game 
gentleman who moved the adoption of the report in May last, said at the first an- 
nual meeting, in 1826, ‘ There is in this society a feature peculiar, indicative of 
the Christian spirit and advancement of the present age. It is found in the pecu- 
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liar manner in which the zeal and labor of different denominations of Christians 
are associated.” ‘ 


Did the peculiar, distinguishing feature of this society ap- 
pear in the constitution which gave life to the society, and if 
it did, where is it to be found but in the first and sixth articles? 


The reverend speaker ‘‘saw a delightful spectacle in the noble efforts of Bible 
Societies ; efforts which unite and harmonize, in such strongly cemented fellowship, 
the means and talents and hearts and labors of all the tribes of our widely scat- 
tered Israel. And, unquestionably, it is to the union of the friends of the gospel, 
n that eminently peace-making cause of circulating the scriptures, that, under 
divine favor we are indebted for the happy association ‘whereof we are all this 
day witnesses.’ ” 


But was it merely the union of different denominations of 
Christians in evangelical work which caused the hearts of 
God’s people to dilate with so much joy? This was exhibited 
in the Bible Society. Or was it rather something more than 
this,—the union in publishing other religious books than the 
Bible without sectarian interpretation? Let the reverend gen- 
tleman speak for himself. 


He proceeds, “ But yet between a union for circulating the Bible, in which all 
denominations repose their entire reliance for instruction, and that which has 
assembled us to-day, there isa difference of the most important kind. Surely, it 
is a widely different work for the same people harmoniously to coéperate in circu- 
lating the same identical interpretation of that volume; for those, between 
whom the world have supposed there could be little else than contention and 
temper, to be now so entirely one in feeling, in desire, and in effort in relation to 
all the vital truths of the gospel as to be composing and publishing for each other 
those pages which the parent, the Sunday school teacher, and the missionary of 
whatever name may alike employ in extending the knowledge of truth.” 


But how does this plan succeed, how is it conducted, and 
what are the results? He says, 


“ Go to the depository of this society ; you will there find a series of publica- 
tions embracing all the great vital truths of the gospel. Examine that series; 
you will admire the excellent workmanship, and the evidence of wise, temperate, 
and faithful selection which its several parts exhibit, but much more will you ad- 
mire, when upon close inspection, you shall find nothing in all their pages which 
Christians of every name would not wish you to know, feel and practice; and 
stfli more will you admire when you reflect that not one of those tracts was per- 
mitted to reach the press till representatives of five denominations had each delib- 
erately considered, criticised and consented to its minutest expression. ... He 
heartily rejoiced that we have this society for a conspicuous proof, that Christians 
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are rapidly learning, while they differ in opinion on subordinate subjects, to differ 
in heart upon none; and instead of suffering a high partition wall to separate 
their sympathies, narrow their views, and divide their efforts, are growing in the 
feeling, like the several divisions of our political confederacy, that though of many 
names, and many intervening boundaries, and many views of interior policy, the 
same essential spirit animates them all; common interests and affections bind 
them together. There is one high standard around which, though they come in 
the dress of their different sections, they are all able to unite; there is one wide 
and glorious field of warfare in which their many colored legions can all be 
marshaled, by the voice of the same leader, against the common foe of God and 
man. This institution gives us a new and efficient reply to those who have op- 
posed Christianity with the charge that while all its disciples were professing to 
take their religion from the Bible they all found a different religion in the Bible. 
The publishing committee of this society is our reply.” 


It is, then, the organization of the publishing committee, 
not the adaptation of tracts to the approbation of all individual 
believers ; the fact that the tracts have passed the ordeal of a 
sectarian examination, that distinguishes this society and con- 
stitutes its glory. But he proceeds: 


“No tract can come from the press of this society, but with the consent of 
every member of that committee. And that committee is composed of members 
from five of the principal denominations in the protestant world. And yet they 
have been perfectly united in publishing tracts upon the great doctrines and duties 
of the gospel; and Christians of different names can receive, love and circulate 
those tracts, Is this division? Js the Gospel just what one chooses to make it? 
Is there no union here? Yes, there is a union, beyond which, in its principle and 
spirit, I know not that we have any reason to expect, or even to desire unanimity. 
To expect a time, when in the Christian church there shall be but one set of opinions, 
as well as but one set of hearis, were to anticipate the continual and omnipresent 
agency of miracle, It is the unity of hearts, rather than of opinions ; the ability 
to meet on this common ground, and work together as brethren, and as to those 
opinions in which we may vary, to hold and utter them in the spirit of brotherly 
kindness and charity; this is the union, beyond which I know not that we have 
anything either to expect or desire. We account it a beautiful exhibition of the 
Christian spirit, when we see the members of the same church, and the advocates 
of precisely the same opinions, cemented together in harmony and love. But 
must we not account it a far lovelier and more striking evidence of the ‘ fruits of 
the spirit,’ when we behold the members of many different denominations delight- 
ing to forsake the arena of sectarian, though peaceful controversy, to mingle 
their minds and labors in the spread of the knowledge of Christ. The day when 
this spirit shall pervade the whole militant church, will be the day of the bursting 
forth of that millennial glory, when Barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, shall 
stretch out their hands unto God.” 


We need hardly add anything by way of comment on this 
able speech; it shows conclusively, that not only were sectarian 
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prejudices especially feared and guarded against, but also, that 
the differences between “ evangelical Christians,” did not relate 
to “the great doctrines and duties of the gospel;” but that 
here were “common interests,” a common ground of labor, a 
“glorious field of warfare against the common foe of God and 
map,” in which all could unite. And that these differences 
had reference only to those “subordinate subjects” on which 
denominational divisions in the church are based. It shows, 
moreover, that it was not then believed that any constitutional 
obstacle prevented the publication of tracts, which should 
assist the “‘bond’ as well as the ‘free’ to stretch out their 
hands unto God.” Did the reverend speaker, or the execn- 
tive officers of the society, whose mouth-piece he was, at that 
time believe that the society was prohibited by its constitution 
from publishing a tract inculcating the duties of masters to 
teach their bond-servants the great doctrines and duties of the 
gospel? Do they now believe it? 

These statements of the views and intentions of the founders 
of the society, were made in immediate connection with the 
adoption by them of the constitution, the construction of 
which is now at issue. There is one other statement of the 
executive officers of the society, of so peculiar a character, 
that although of much later date, we put it on record as a 
formal, authoritative exposition, given by themselves, of the 
meaning of this particular clause of the constitution, to which 
a different exposition is now sought to be given. 

The pamphlet containing the Sixteenth Annual Report, pub- 
lished in 1841, contains, also, the petition of the executive 
officers of the society, to the legislature of the state of New 
York, for an act of incorporation, in which they say, “said 
society was organized in the year 1825, for the purpose ex- 
pressed in the first article of their constitution, of diffusing a 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Ohrist as the redeemer of sin- 
ners, and promoting the interests of vital godliness and sound 
morality, by the circulation of religious tracts, calculated to 
receive the approbation of evangelical Christians of different 
denominations.” 
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Need we say more of the statements of the officers of the 
society as to their intentions and meaning in forming their 
organization? Need we quote further from published speeches, 
on this point? Who that is old enough to remember twenty- 
five or thirty years, does not know that this cardinal principle 
of the American Tract Society used to be proclaimed from 
every anniversary platform, and by every soliciting agent, 
whenever an appeal was made for funds. No other restriction 
has been suggested, than that the publications should be free 
from sectarian teachings, until within a few years past. It 
was reserved for these latter days to eonceive the idea that, 
in the language of Dr. Edwards quoted above, “tracts blaz- 
ing with the effulgence of the truths which God has revealed, 
in the aspect aud connection in which he has revealed them,” 
are not calculated to receive the approbation of all evangelical 
Christians. 

But we are told that several of the original founders of the 
society, whose word is entitled to credit, (some of them the 
very men whose statements we have quoted above,) have re- 
cently published a declaration under their own hands, which 
presents a different view of their design in the origination of the 
society, and is employed to sustain the position that the phrase 
“all evangelical Christians,” was intended to apply to in- 
dividuals and not to denominations. In reply, we say, that if 
the statement made by these gentlemen, in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1857, corresponds with what they said to the legislature 
of the state of New York, in 1841, and with what they said in 
their “ Address to the Christian Public,” in 1825, their present 
statement confirms our view. If it does not correspond with 
their previous statements, neither statement is entitled to 
credit. There is no rule of law or common sense which com- 
pels us to believe either of two contradictory assertions, and 
least of all, to believe statements made thirty years after the 
occurrence of the event, concerning which the testimony is 
given, in preference to statements made at the time. We do 
not charge any contradiction in the statements referred to. We 
do not suppose that the respected gentlemen, who have pub- 


lished the recent statement of their opinion, are conscious of 
VOL. XVI. 40 
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any opposition in the views-expressed in 1825, in 1841, and in 
1857. We think, indeed, we can conceive of an explanation 
which would harmonize them all. But these witnesses have 
reason to say, “save us from our friends,”—friends who insist 
that a construction shall be placed upon their present language 
which inevitably conflicts with their previous statements. 

We have said that the legal and common sense result of 
conflicting statements, by the same individual, respecting the 
same subject matter, is to destroy the effect of the testimony. 
This is not necessarily an impeachment of his veracity, and 
in the present case the character and veracity of the witnesses 
is beyond question, but it is a proof of imperfect recollection; 
and where, as in this issue, it is recollection about an opinion 
and not about a fact, the unreliability of the testimony is more 
clearly manifest. If anything farther were needed to show the 
propriety of excluding such testimony, it might be stated that 
other founders of the society, with equally good opportunities 
of knowing what the intention and understanding was, and 
whose character and veracity are equally beyond question, 
have given a statement differing from that of the gentlemen 
referred to. It is obvious that written documents are prepared 
for the express purpose of avoiding the difficulties arising from 
the varying recollections of men. To give up, therefore, that 
which is permanent and certain, for that which is, in its nature, 
changeable and uncertain, will not tend to the discovery of 
the truth. ; 

There is an old familiar proverb, the embodiment of common 
sense, that “ actions speak louder than words.” Let us then 
inquire what comment on this clause is furnished by the ac- 
tion of the executive officers. Have they ever gone outside 
of their own number, selected according to the requirements of 
the constitution from different denominations of evangelical 
Christians, to inquire whether the tracts, they proposed to pub- 
lish, were calculated to receive the approbation of every in- 
dividual evangelical Christian? Nay more—have they not 
persisted, and do they not now persist, in publishing tracts, 
which do not receive the approbation of all individual Chris- 
tians ? 
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How isit with the tracts on temperance, dancing, fashionable 
amusements, the use of tobacco, Sabbath occupations, the con- 
version of the world, simplicity in dress? Are all evangelical 
Christians agreed on these subjects? How is it with the me- 
moir of Mary Lundie Duncan? Were no evangelical Chris- 
tians grieved at the mutilation of that work by the American 
Tract Society, and are all such now satisfied with it? Was Mrs. 
Duncan, the mother of Mary, that godly woman, an evangeli- 
cal Christian in the Tract Society sense, and is her reluctant con- 
sent to the continued publication of the mutilated memoir, 
wrung from her against the convictions of her own judgment, 
to be construed into an approval of the publication? Do all 
evangelical Christians approve of the publication of “ Edwards’s 
Treatise on Redemption,” so called, with two propositions, the 
most important of the five, altered? Have the publishing com- 
mittee never heard that evangelical Christians did not concur in 
the omissions from the journal of James Brainerd Taylor? 
Have they never seen the report of the Pastoral Association 
of Philadelphia, made thirteen years ago, on the alteration of 
books by the Tract Society ? No! the uniform practice of the 
society, from the commencement to the present time, has been 
to take the opinion of the publishing committee, representing 
the leading denominations of Christians, and whose special duty 
it is, for each to guard the interests of his denomination, and 
to inquire nothing of the views of individual Christians, out- 
side of their own number, before publishing tracts. Indeed 
one of their ablest supporters argues that the committee are 
the sole and final judges on this subject. 

But it is claimed that this society was organized as a national 
society, and was intended to operate in the whole country, and 
from this the inference is drawn that nothing should be published 
by this national society except what is agreeable to all sections of 
the country. Now we freely admit, indeed we hesitate not to 
insist, that the design of the founders of this society was to es- 
tablish a national institution, for a portion of the same evidence 
on which we rely to establish our construction of the constitution 
proves this to have been the fact. But what are we to under- 
stand by this statement ¢? Did the founders of the Tract Society 
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one third of a century ago, mean by national, what politicians of 
a certain class mean by it at the present day, when they seek 
to accomplish a party advantage? Did they mean by nation- 
al that which ignores the good of a large portion of the nation, 
and leaves the moral duties of large classes unenforced ? 

There is no fallacy more common than for a logician to as- 
sume an expression to have been used in some peculiar sense, 
which substantiates the position for which he contends, when, 
in fact, the phrase may have been used in a widely different 
sense. Thus the inscription of the words, “Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock will I build my church,” at the base of the dome of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral at Rome, carries with it an argument, the 
reply to which may require much labored explanation. So 
the question “ ought a representative to be bound by the will 
of his constituents,” is by some minds answered by assum- 
mg that the word, representative, must of necessity bear 
the same meaning with the word represent, from which it 
is derived. The word national may be used in opposition to 
sectional, or in opposition to local. Let us inquire in what 
sense it was used by the founders of the American Tract So- 
ciety. 

Before the formation of this national association, several 
Tract Societies already had existence, viz: the American 
Tract Society ; the Evangelical Tract Society at Boston ; 
the Connecticut Society at Hartford; the New York State So- 
ciety at Albany ; the New York Religious Tract Society in 
New York ; the Religious Tract Society at Baltimore; the 
Baptist General Tract Society at Washington; the Religious 
Tract Society of Charleston; the Societies in Richmond, Va., 
and Augusta, Ga., and perhaps some others. These were not 
sectional societies, seeking each in its own field to advocate 
sectional views of religious duty and moral obligation, each 
having a different standard of holiness, and a sliding scale of 
Christian character, They were local societies, and in some 
sense denominational societies, but all recognizing one Lord 
and one faith, one God and Father of all, and so it was 
easy for them to unite together in the great work of diffu- 
sing a knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, as the redeemer of 
sinners, and to promote the interests of vital godliness and 
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sound morality. The true state of feeling is illustrated in the 
remarks of Bishop McIlvaine, quoted above, and in the open- 
ing address of Mr. Wilder. A period of Christian charity had 
succeeded toa period of sectarianism and denominational strife, 
and as Dr. Cuyler expressed it “sectarian controversies are to 
be lost in the spirit of harmony.” The success of the Bible 
Society had given encouragement to the friends of the truth to 
unite in other modes of action for the religious instruction of men, 
and it was believed that the day of millennial glory was ready 
to dawn, when holiness to the Lord should be inscribed 
upon all things. This was the Catholicity, this was the nation- 
ality of the society. Further explanation on this point may 
be found in the address of the executive committee from which 
we have already quoted. They say, “ peculiar advantages, it ap- 
pears to the committee, will result from the formation of a great 
institution whose operations shall extend over our whole coun- 
try, and as far as practicable even beyond its limits. The two-fold 
union of various local institutions, and of Christians of different 
denominations, all applying their powersin a common direction, 
and uniting the concurrence and feeling of this free and enter- 
prising nation, appears to be the only measure which can ensure 
all the energy of operation, which is needed.” Dr. DeWitt, 
in his remarks at the organization, more fully explained 

that “ a national institution would unite strength, promote har- 
' mony, relieve many minor committees,” as well as prevent the 
distribution of sectarian tracts. 

Thus it appears that the idea of the founders was of one na- 
tional and evangelical institution, rather than of various local 
and sectarian societies. But we should not do justice to them 
or to our own convictions, did we not allude to a third object, 
incidental indeed, but still entering into the views and inten- 
tions of the founders of the Tract Society. They believed, as 
they stated in their address, that “every new institution of such 
a character exerts a happy influence on our national union, and 
will render it more difficult for faction or usurpation to sever 
this cemented country.” But how did they intend to aid in 
this incidental good? By withholding their views from each 
other, by acting on the idea that there could be but one set of 
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opinions in the world? This, in the language of Bishop Mcll- 
vaine, “were to anticipate the continual and omnipresent 
agency of miracle.” This was not their idea. They believed 
in a “ unity of hearts rather than of opinions,” and to hold and 
utter those opinions, in which they might vary, in the spirit of 
brotherly kindness and charity. This is the union beyond 
which they had nothing to expect or desire. They knew too 
well the nature of the human mind to harbor the belief that 
any true union or harmony of action could continue, where the 
great truths of Christianity were suppressed ; they believed, as 
they declared in their address to the Christian public at the 
organization, that “if good men beheld each other’s goodness 
through a near medium, and one less obscured, they would be 
more under the direction of a reciprocated confidence, and 
their prejudices and fears would melt away before the benig- 
nant influence of holy love.” Were these the men, who sought 
at the meeting in Lafayette Place last May to prevent those, 
against whom prejudices and fears had been excited, from ex- 
plaining their views, thdt when seen through “a nearer medi- 
um, and one less obscured, these prejudices and fears might 
melt away before the benignant influence of holy love?” No! 
they did not, they never could countenance such an unchristian 
course ; for they believed that “if a tender affection towards 
all the friends of the Redeemer prevailed, chilling alienations 
would pass away, heart burning suspicions would find no 
place, mutual criminations would be suppressed ;”* they be- 
lieved that “the different sections of the church of God on 
earth should be “ perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and the same judgment, and that without either embracing or 
propagating error, or suppressing truth, (and without withhold- 
ing their censure from all who believe ‘another gospel,’) they 
shall imbibe that conciliating temper whose attractive influ- 
ence shall allure them to concentrated efforts in every labor of 
love.”+ Could these men have expressed such views of the 
value of united and harmonious action, if they supposed that 





* Address to the Christian Public. + Ibid. 
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truth was to besuppressed, and censure withheld from ail who 
believe another gospel ¢ 

Let us hear what Dr. Justin Edwards said in the speech be- 
fore quoted. “There are some peculiar reasons why we, in 
this country, should extend these truths by means of religious 
tracts. We area great people, and wnless blasted by our sins, 
shall become greater and greater, till the light of revealed 
truth and the light of human science, the light of true religion, 
and the light of civil and religious freedom, shall blaze from 
one end of this continent to the other, and with a brightness 
that shall iilumine the world.” 

There were then at the organization of the American Tract 
Society believed to be some sins, to which we, in this country, 
were peculiarly liable, and the summit of our greatness, asa 
people, would be attained when the light of civil and religious 
freedom should blaze from one end of this continent to the - 
other. 

Did Dr. Justin Edwards mean by those sins peculiar to this 
country, by which we were in danger of being blasted, and 
from which we were to be saved by the light of civil and relig- 
ious freedom, the same thing as ismeant by the euphonious 
language of the fourth resolation adopted in 1857, before quo- 
ted, when it speaks of the moral evils arising out of slavery ? 
If he did not mean that, we will thank anybody to tell us what 


he did mean. 


There can be no union of Christians where “the gospel is 
just what one chooses to make it;”* there can be no union 
where the standard of right is dependent on the degrees of lat- 
itude or longitude. Let not the political trick of calling that 
national which consults the supposed interests of a portion of 
the United States, and looks not at the real good of the whole, 
find a place in the opinions or conduct of Christian men, who 
view God’s truths “in the aspect and connection in which He 
has revealed them.” 

We have dwelt upon the constitutional right of the society 
longer than we should have done, but for the persistent ear- 
nestness with which its denial is urged and pressed upon the 





* Address of Bishop McIlvaine, before quoted. 
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society, and from a desire to vindicate the facts of history. 
Every now and then some new discoverer, either for his own 
glory or to accomplish some partisan object, attempts to shake 
belief in those facts which the majority of men have accepted 
as true. Mr. Parton has attempted to vindicate the character 
of Aaron Burr, and to present him in a favorable light to the 
American public, and sometimes a Romish priest would make 
us believe that Galileo was not persecuted by the Inquisition 
for saying that the earth moves. It is well that some things 
should be considered settled, or what credence can we give to 
the so called facts of history. Let it then be accepted as indis- 
putable, that the American Tract Society was organized, not 
for the purpose of “ propagating error, or suppressing truth, or 
withholding censure from all who believe another gospel,” but 
to send to “all sinners on the globe, tracts blazing with the 
effulgence of those truths which God has revealed, in the as- 
pect and connection in which He has revealed them.” 

We think it of little practical consequence, whether the 
clause in controversy was intended to, and really does, apply to 
denominations or to individuals. We have little hope of con- 
vineing those who have taken sides and espoused a party, al- 
though we quote their own words against them. We now 
propose, therefore, to consider the question of obligation as 
resting on the society upon the basis of the publication of 
tracts calculated to receive the approbation of all evangelical 
persons. It becomes necessary for those who-adopt this view, 
to modify the general word all to most, and we shall follow 
them in their construction, as we desire to place ourselves on 
their ground and to argue with them on their own premises. 

We propose then this question. Is a tract on any one of the 
moral evils arising out of slavery calculated to receive the ap- 
probation of all evangelical persons? According to the defini- 
tion which the executive officers of the society gave in their 
address to the Christian public, an evangelical person is one 
“ who holds to the great doctrines of ‘man’s native sinfulness 
—the purity and obligation of the law of God—the true and 
proper divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ—the necessity and 
reality of his atonement and sacrifice—the efficiency of the 
Holy Spirit in the work of renovation—the free and full offers 
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of the gospel, and the duty of men to accept it—the necessity 
of personal holiness—as well as an everlasting state of rewards 
and punishments beyond the grave,” and any person who be- 
lieves these doctrines, and in a good degree conforms his life 
to them, is an evangelical person. Now to be perfectly precise 
and definite, let us specify some particular sin, such as the 
desecration of the marriage relation, for instance, as it actually 
exists at the present time, under our Americansystem of slavery, 
under which they, whom God has joined together, are put 
asunder by the irresponsible will and authority of one man, 
who calls himself their master ; under which, to say in refer- 
ence to that relation, “the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the church,” savors almost of 
profanity. Who that believes in “ the purity and obligation 
of the law of God,” who that believes in “ the necessity of per- 
sonal holiness,” who that believes in “an everlasting state of 
rewards and punishments beyond the grave,” objects to teach- 
ing all men that the marriage relation is by God’s law sacred, 
that it cannot be violated without violating that pure and ob- 
ligatory law ; without personal sin ; without incurring the fear- 
ful penalty of eternal punishment beyond the grave? Who, 
professing to be an evangelical Christian, nay, who, professing 
to be a civilized man, has aught to say in opposition to the 
_reprobation of so heinous a sin? Certainly not the founders of 
the American Tract Society, certainly not the executive offi- 
cers of that society, certainly not the friends and supporters of 
those officers. 

If it is said that no such tract has been presented to them 
for acceptance ; we reply in the first place, a small part only 
of their publications have reached the press in this way, a 
large portion have been published without application from 
others ; and in the second place, we will rest the question on 
the volume which was actually printed and stitched up more 
than a year ago by the publishing committee themselves ; viz, 
the tract on “The Duties of Masters.” Did the publishing 
committee find in that volume anything which was not calcu- 
lated to receive the approbation of all evangelical persons? If 
they found anything objectionable, why did they prepare to 
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publish it? Zhetr mouths are closed, they are estopped from 
impeaching that volume, they have given it their sanction, as 
meeting the requirements of the constitution, upon their own 
construction of the constitution. Whoever else objects to that 
volume, the publishing committee cannot object to it. And 
have we not been told over and over again, that they are con- 
stituted, by the constitution, the sole judges of what the society 
ean publish under the constitution! That from their decision 
there is no appeal. That the society itself has no right, moral 
or legal, to reverse their decision. 

We speak not now of the policy of publishing that or any 
tract on this subject, but of the constitutional right of publish- 
ing, as the publishing committee and their friends construe the 
constitution. We say then, that that volume has been pro- 
nounced, by the tribunal which claims to have sole and abso- 
lute authority in the matter, to be within the requirements of 
the constitution. 

We might go farther, and say that tracts which commend 
themselves to such men as Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Rev. 
Dr. De Witt, Hon. William Jessup, Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. 
Dr. Wayland, Rev. Dr. Bedell, Rev. Dr. Stone, Rev. Dr. 
McLeod, J. Donaldson, Esq., G. H. Stuart, Esq., Rev. Dr. 
Hawes, Rev. Dr. Palmer, Rev. Dr. Hopkins and Rev. Dr. 
Smucker, the special committee who examined the volume; 
that the tracts written by such men as Bishop Meade of Vir- 
ginia, Dr. Young of Kentucky, and Drs. Adger and Jones of 
South Carolina, and recommended by such a man as Dr. Smyth 
of Charleston, cannot fail to be acceptable to the vast majority 
of evangelical persons; and that the opinions of men, whose 
lives in some good degree conform to evangelical principles, is 
of more value, even in the estimate of the publishing com- 
mittee of the American Tract Society, than the opinions of the 
stiflers of debate, who made such an exhibition of unchristian 
character as was made at the church in Lafayette Place, in 
May last. 

We say again, that that volume is calculated to receive the 
approbation of evangelical persons, because it has in fact re- 
ceived it. We have already referred to the fact of its appro- 
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bation by the publishing committee, by the special committee 
of examination, by the eminent evangelical divines by whom 
it was prepared. We add the approbation of the large numbers 
to whom the tracts were originally addressed, and of various 
ecclesiastical bodies in the Southern States, as well as the ex- 
press declaration of Rev. Mr. Denison of South Carolina, who 
said, at the May meeting in Lafayette Place, “the South do 
not object to the matter contained in the proposed tract.” We 
freely admit that Mr. Lewis Tappan, and some others who 
agree with him, do not approve of all the sentiments contained 
in this volume; but we are yet to learn that the publishing 
committee are accustomed to regard with deference the 
opinions or feelings of this ‘class of evangelical persons, or 
that a tract which meets ¢heir approbation, would on that 
account be regarded as calculated to receive the approbation 
of all evangelical persons, or that the grounds on which these 
persons object to the tracts in question, would not rather con- 
stitute a recommendation of them, in the view of the publish- 
ing committee. 

We think we have shown in the preceeding pages that the 
true and proper construction of the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, requires that all tracts published by them, 
should be calculated to receive the approbation of the various 
evangelical Christian denominations, and that no other re- 
striction is by the constitution imposed, than that the tracts 
shall diffuse a knowledge of Jesus Christ as the redeemer of 
sinners ; shall promote the interests of vital godliness and sound 
morality, and be free from denominational or sectarian ob- 
jection. 

We have next considered the subject upon the basis assumed 
by the executive officers of the society, that the tracts must 
be calculated to receive the approbation of all, or a large 
majority of evangelical persons, because, although we do not 
think this to be a constitutional requirement, it is evident that 
the society can be practically conducted upon no other basis ; 
and we have shown that these tracts are of a character to com- 
mend themselves to general favor; that they have received 
the approbation of the publishing committee, of the special 
committee, of large numbers of persons in the Northern and 
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Southern states, and have been objected to by but few persons, 
and not those persons whose approbation or disapprobation 
is regarded by the publishing committee; and we are free 
to declare that, whether all the friends of the society agree in 
the proper construction of the constitution, all must agree in 
the position we have taken, that a tract on the sacredness of 
the marriage relation among slaves, is in accordance with the 
teachings of the Bible, and that the tracts on the “ Duties of 
Masters,” are, in their general principles, in accordance with 
the same teachings. 

Why is it then that the friends of the society seem to be 
divided on these questions? Why are they divided at all? 
The Southern authors of the volume, and Rev. Mr. Denison, 
speaking for the South, and the publishing committee and 
special committee of the Tract Society, speaking for the North, 
have approved the matter of the tracts, on “the Duties of Mas- 
ters.” Why then keep up a seeming division on this question? 

It is because some earnest and zealous advocates of suppress- 
ing God’s truth, misrepresent, to themselves and to others, the 
real demand of those, who advocate the resolutions of the so- 
ciety adopted in 1857. The fourth of those resolutions declares 
that “the political aspects of slavery lie entirely withvut the 
proper sphere of this society, and cannot be discussed in its 
publications; but that those moral duties which grow out of 
the existence of slavery, as well as those moral evils and vices 
which it is known to promote, and which are condemned in 
scripture, and so much deplored by evangelical Christians, un- 
doubtedly do fall within the province of this society, and can 
and ought to be discussed in a fraternal and Christian spirit.” 
Nothing can be clearer and more free from liability to be mis- 
understood than the language of this resolution, and yet it is 
the universal practice of those, who approve the inaction of the 
publishing committee, to argue as if the intention of the reso- 
lution, and of those who advocate it, is to publish tracts on 
slavery ; as if the duties of individuals did not depend ona 
higher law than any of human origin; as if the duties of a 
husband to his wife, or a parent to his child, do not reach far- 
ther than the civil law which regulates these relations; as if a 
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tract on these duties could not be constitutionally cireulated in 
some Western state, where the law of divorce is extended to 
cases not permitted by the law of God. It moves a righteous 
man to indignation to see attempts made and repeated over 
and over again, in the face of the plainest language and the 
fullest and most frequent explanations and corrections, to con- 
vince the Christian community, that to carry out the principles 
of the fourth resolution, quoted above, is to attack any of the 
civil or political institutions of the land. There is such a duty 
as Christian indignation against sin, and it was under like cir- 
cumstances to these, when the Pharisees sought to charge our 
Lord Jesus Christ with attacking the institutions of Judaism, 
because he illustrated and exemplified by precept and example 
the Christian law of the Sabbath, that “ he looked round about 
on them with anger, being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts,” and it is in connection with the injunction “ Where- 
fore putting away lying, speak every man truth with his neigh- 
bor, for we are members one of another,” that the apostle com- 
mands “ Be ye angry and sin not.” 

The truth is, the real question on which men’s minds differ, 
and on which perhaps the minds of conscientious men will con- 
tinue to differ, is as to the policy of publishing such tracts. 
But the way to arrive at harmony is not by stifling debate ; by 
_ suppressing discussion ; by avoiding the real question and rais- 
ing doubts about the constitutional powers of the society, and 
the evangelical character of Bible truths. It is not by threats 
of legal proceedings or by exciting suspicions and apprehen- 
sions against the friends of God and man, that Christian peace 
and confidence is to be promoted, or that that “ union of hearts, 
which is the only union to be expected or desired,” is to be 
cultivated or perfected. 

We suppose that the question of policy, which is the real 
and true question in the minds of many honest and conscien- 
tious friends of the society, is, whether they are conscious of it 
or 1.0, settled by the teaching of our Lord in the sermon on 
the mount. 

“Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their 
feet, and turn again and rend you.” 
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If such were called on to state the real reason of their op- 
position to the publication of tracts having special reference 
to those sins which arise from the system of slavery, in what- 
ever form their reply might be couched, it would embrace 
substantially the idea conveyed in this injunction of the Sa- 
viour. This argument assumes that the persons, to whom such 
tracts would be obnoxious, whose approbation they would not 
receive, but who would be led to bring accusations and 
threats against the publishers of such tracts, are persons to whom 
the epithets “dog” and “swine” are justly and appropriate- 
ly applied. Those of whom our Lord intended to speak are indi- 
viduals so obstinate in their prejudices, and so violent in their 
passions as to treat the sacred admonitions of the holy Scrip- 
tures with open-monthed cursing and violent rejection, so 
brutish and sensual in their desires and pursuits as not to be 
reclaimed from the grossest forms of animal indulgence by the 
brightest and purest of the gems of gospel truth; such per- 
sons as the apostle Peter describes as “natural brute beasts, 
who speak evil of the things they understand not, and shall utter- 
ly perish in their own corruption: having eyes full of adultery 
and that cannot cease from sin. It had been better for such 
not to have known the way of righteousness, than, after they 
have known it, to turn from the holy commandment delivered 
unto them. But it is happened unto them according to the 
true proverb. The dog is turned to his own vomit again; and 
the sow that wag washed to her wallowing in the mire.” 

We see not but that those, who object to publishing the gos- 
pel truth on the marriage relation, for the reason that some 
persons will refuse to receive such truth, and will denounce 
those who publish it, and reject all admonitions on other sub- 
jects from the same source, really place those, in whose behalf 
they withhold the truth, among the dogs and swine of whom 
our Saviour and His apostle spoke. 

That there were such persons in the time of Christ and His 
apostles, we know from the history of those times, but neither 
Christ nor Peter gave direction to assume that any person had 
such a character before trial. John the Baptist did not as- 
sume that this was the character of Herod, when he declared 
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to that wicked king “It is not lawful for thee to have her,” 
although the subsequent life of Herod proved what might, if 
it were ever proper to be done, have been taken for granted, 
as was made manifest by his putting to death the fearless 
preacher of the truth. Paul did not so judge Felix, when he 
reasoned with him of righteousness, temperance and judgment 
to come, although he was at the time a prisoner, in the pow- 
er of Felix. But those who would withhold the rebuke of 
sin, of gross acknowledged sin, of sin “ condemned in scripture 
and deplored by evangelical Christians,” on the ground that it 
will only provoke the rage of those to whom it is addressed, 
do not imitate the example of our Lord or of His apostle. 

Undoubtedly such instruction and reproof must be given 
with meekness and moderation ; undoubtedly it must be given 
in a “ fraternal and Christian spirit;” but let the words of Dr. 
Justin Edwards, at the first anniversary of the society, never 
be forgotten, that “those truths which were proclaimed on the 
hills and in the valleys of Judea, by which the fishermen of 
Galilee and men of like spirit went out, and unarmed, én the 
Jace of an opposing world, planted the standard of the cross 
on the throne of the Caesars,” “ those truths which God has re- 
vealed in the aspect and connection in which he has revealed 
them, it is our duty to extend not merely because we have 

associated for this purpose, but because God has command- 
ed us to extend them to every creature.” 

We are well aware that there are many Christian men, hon- 
est and conscientious in their convictions, who have doubts on 
this question of policy, and to such we address ourselves. Do 
you say, we fear that the publication of a tract, inculcating the 
sacredness of the marriage relation, prepared with special 
reference to the violation of that relation under the system of 
American slavery, would do more harm than good? Express 
your objection to the policy of publishing such a tract, in 
your own language, with such explanation and honeyed phrases 
as you can, do you not in effect place those to whom you fear 
it would do more harm than good, in that class of reprobates, 
who are to be forever without that pure and peaceful abode ? 


“Whose holy gates forever bar 
Pollution, sin and shame.” 
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Can you make the objection, without presuming to decide 
on the final and irrecoverable doom of these, as “ wandering 
stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness, forever ?” 
Presume not thus to usurp the functions of the omniscient 
Judge! They may yet “know the time of their visitation ;” 
they may yet be led to recognize and acknowledge “ the purity 
and obligation of the law of God, the free and full offers of 
the gospel, and the necessity of personal holiness.” What 
right have you to say the tracts will do no good? Do you not 
know thattracts on profanity, on drunkenness, on infidelity, have 
been repeatedly blessed to the reformation and conversion of 
the profane, the drunkard, and the infidel? If you have any 
doubt on this point, consult the Annual Reports of the society, 
consult any faithful tract distributor in one of our large cities, 
and you will learn of not one or two, but of a large number of 
the openly vicious who have refused repeatedly to receive 
tracts condemning their darling sins, but who at length have 
been persuaded to accept, to read, to repent and to believe. 
And will you dare say that any one should be neglected 
who is on this side of eternity ? 

Suppose, however, it was certain that no one of those for 
whom such tracts should be especially prepared should read 
them, and any direct benefit should flow out to them, may not 
good be derived to one’s self, by bearing witness in a good 
cause, even though the testimony be not received? Does not 
a man breathe freer when he has given full and free utterance 
to his convictions, in the spirit of a freeman? Has such 
testimony no influence on the church of God, throughout 
succeeding ages, to strengthen and confirm it in faith? 
Has “The Solemn League and Covenant,” formed in 1638, by 
the Scotch Protestants, had no effect for good on the Scotch 
people, although it was declared illegal by parliament, and 
although the covenanters, with their wives and children, were 
put to the sword without mercy? There is always a great 
good accomplished in performing one’s duty, not only to him 
who performs it, but in the example and testimony exhibited 
to others. Can any one discharge himself from complicity 
with sin? Can any one free his skirts from this reproach, who 
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suppresses in any way the truth of God’s appointment and His 
own solemn agreement ? 

But, do you say it is the duty of Christians to proclaim all 
the truth of God to all men, but the proper time must be 
chosen? This is unquestionably true. Nathan went to David 
when he was in the full-blown pride of his successful murder 
and adultery, when he was rejoicing in the birth of a son, the 
offspring of his criminal connection with Bathsheba, and did 
not hesitate to unfold to him the enormity of his sin. John 
reproved Herod, although he was seated on the throne of 
Galilee, and held in his hand the power of life and death. 
Paul reasoned with Felix, when called before him to answer 
for the charges, preferred by his accusers, of being a pestilent 
fellow, and a mover of sedition, and of profaning the temple, 
which crimes were punishable with death; and it might be 
thought he would have chosen to avoid anything personally 
offensive to him, before whom he was to answer accusations of 
so serious a nature, and involving such serious consequences. 
But he suppressed not the truth, and the proud judge quailed 
before his prisoner, conscience-smitten for his sins. In none of 
these cases did the reprovers of sin ask permission of those 
whom they addressed, or request them to name the time when 
it would be agreeable to hear their sins reproved, but they 

chose the time when the sin was gloried in, and unrepented of, 
~ and hesitated not to declare the whole counsel of God. It is 
not for us to show that the present is the right time. We 
present to you your duty, admitted to be such, in the 
light of the gospel; your duty, “not only because you have 
associated for that purpose, but because God has commanded 
it,” and we call on you to perform it. It is for you to show, if 
you can, good reasons for delay. A doubt is not sufficient. 
The burden of proof, as well as the burden of responsibility, is on 
you who doubt. And can it at any time be more necessary to 
discuss the duties and moral evils arising out of slavery, than 
now, when these evils are notorious and flagrant; when those 
who cherish them, “speak great swelling words of vanity,” “pre- 
sumptuous and self-willed,” and seek to beat back the truth of 


God, that they may be unrestrained in their disobedience. Is 
VOL. XVI. 41 
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it a time for the friends of truth to remain quiet, when iniquity 
abounds? When the enemy cometh in like a flood, it is the 
time to lift up the standard of the Lord against him. 

But yet once more, do you not in effect doubt the faithful- 
ness of God? What right have you to inquire whether it is 
expedient for you to do what God requires? He will take care 
of his own truth. Place not a question of temporary and tem- 
porizing expediency in conflict with the command of God. 

What becomes of that “new and more efficient reply to 
those who oppose the divine authority of the scriptures—assail- 
ing Christianity with the charge, that while all its disciples 
were professing to take their religion from the Bible, they all 
found a different religion in the Bible?”* “Is the gospel just 
what any one chooses to make it?’+ Or are there real vital 
truths in the Bible, which you cannot suppress, with safety to 
yourselves, or to others? 

What is right is always expedient, but it does not necessarily 
follow that what seems to you expedient is always right. 
Christian, be not afraid to speak on these and all other duties 
and moral evils. Your timidity will be the cause of your fail- 
ure, if failure there be; your timidity, in the face of opposition, 
will insure your defeat. 

Be just and fear not, 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 


Thy God’s and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. 


The doctrine of expediency, or of what will answer the 
present turn, does not apply to a case like this, where a great 
principle is involved, carrying with it the question of the per- 
manence of God’s truth. In the light of such expediency 
Jonah was right in going to Tarshish when God told him to go 
to Nineveh and cry against the wickedness of it, but he found 
that there is safety and success only in obeying God, for when he 
went to Nineveh, and declared his message, the people of Nin- 
eveh repented. He, who regards only the present gain, judges 
Luther to be a madman in raising his single voice against the 
power of the papacy, but Luther felt that vital truth was at 





* Bishop MclIlvaine’s speech at the first anniversary of the society. + Ibid. 
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stake and he could not be silent. And how does the resistance 
of John Hampden to the imposition of ship money, and of our 
fathers to the tax on tea, appear in the light of their own mere 
personal advantage, and how do these acts enlarge in our con- 
ceptions when we look at what has since been accomplished 
through these means, and what is yet to be accomplished for 
the cause of civil liberty ? 

But some one who hates sin,(no less when committed by 
those who sustain the relation of masters to slaves than when 
committed by other men in other relations of life,) will say, 
there are duties growing out of the system of slavery, there 
are moral evils arising from it, which we are ready to ac- 
knowledge; and all Christians have duties in reference to it, 
which we as fully feel and as freely admit as any persons. Why, 
then, force the American Tract Society, consisting of members 
from all parts of the Union, to publish on a subject upon 
which all do not agree, when there are other channels through 
which the same good can be accomplished? Is not the spirit 
of the American Tract Society that of fraternal union, of com- 
promise and concession? Much that we have before said has 
a reference to this objection, but we prefer to state the point 
distinctly, as we know it lies in some minds, that we may add 
a few thoughts. 

This objection is fallacious in two particulars. In the first 
place, we do not ask that anything should be published which 
is not calculated to receive the approbation of all evangelical 
Christians, as the officers of the society understand that pro- 
vision. We are willing to take the writings of Southern men, 
such as President Young and Bishop Meade. We do not pro- 
pose to enter upon disputed ground; we propose only to dis- 
cuss such subjects as you yourself admit to be the great practi- 
eal religious truths, in which all Christian men agree. 

The other fallacy is in supposing that the same good can be 
accomplished in other ways and through other means. There 
is no other Tract Society which can do the work. The Amer- 
ican Tract Society has monopolized the benevolence of the 
country and no other society can compete with it. Indeed, 
one strong reason for insisting on the duty of this national 
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society, in the matter, is, that it is a national concern; that 
grievous sins pertaining to one of the most important relations 
of society can be reached in no other way. What can the 
society at Boston or at Cincinnati doin this matter? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. Their sphere of action is restricted and 
local. Their constituency is limited. Shall we go back to the 
period previous to the organization of the national and evan- 
gelical society, to the time when the local and sectarian societies 
were occupying the field, and the necessity of organizing the 
American Tract Society was so pressing? This has swallowed 
up all those which existed before it, and the same result will 
follow now. Here is the rallying point for the friends of Christ 
from which they must not be driven. 

Again, how can you expect to accomplish good by preach- 
ing a part of the gospel and withholding a part? Is the gospel 
just what any one chooses to make it? Do you not know that 
one of the greatest obstacles to the progress of Christianity in 
this country, is that sins, against which even the unrenewed 
moral sense of mankind revolts, are allowed to puss without 
rebuke by that society which claims to represent the embodied 
Christianity of the nation? Do you not know that this precise 
obstacle has been and is a hinderance to our Protestant breth- 
ren in France, in their labors for the conversion of their Rom- 
ish neighbors, as they fully explained in their published let- 
ter? Let no one then deceive himself by setting his own 
limited view of temporary good, of expediency, in opposition 
to the direct command of God. 

The ground of compromise and concession is fully stated 
and clearly expressed in the fourth resolution of the special 
committee, and no logic can stretch the terms of the compro- 
mise beyond its legitimate meaning. The only basis of frater- 
nal union is in a free and fair interchange of views, and where 
this intermingling of opinions cannot take place the currents 
may flow on in parallel or opposing streams, but they can 
never flow together. 

But what is the duty of the society, on the ground that they 
reject all advice from the opponents of the system of slavery, 
throwing their influence in favor of Southern men and inter- 
ests, and entirely disregarding the views and wishes of the 
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Northern friends of the society! Do not the managers of the 
society declare themselves utterly opposed to the system of 
slavery? Do not all evangelical Christians at the South, Dr. 
Ross always excepted, profess to see and appreciate the evils 
of slavery more fully than any Northern men can? Do not 
many of them say that were it not for the officious intermed- 
dling of Northern men they would long since have taken 
measures to put a stop to these evils? That if the noisy 
clamor of Northern men can only be stilled, their denunciations 
of the sins arising out of slavery, and their exposition of the 
duties of masters, will be more distinctly heard? According 
to their own view they have now fairly met this Northern fanat- 
ical spirit and have completely triumphed. The opposition to 
their policy at the May meeting, showed itself, as they say, so 
small and insignificant, that it was hardly worth thinking of. 
They have it thenali their own way! They are left complete mas- 
ters of the field, and can pursue unopposed their own plans! Will 
they, as Christian men, having their field of operation mostly in 
the South, overlook that large domesticrelation and the dutiesit 
involves, a relation one of the most important of all the rela- 
tions of life? Will they, now that they have the opportunity 
to act untrammeled, eat their former professions and contra- 
dict their declared intentions? We see not but thatthey must 
publish tracts on these duties and moral evils if they wish to 
sustain the character of Christian or consistent men; but with 
much less effect than when as a national society they might 
bring an undivided influence to bear upon the subject. 

This great defection of one of the most influential of our 
benevolent societies from the high standard of moral duty, 
which God commands and which it had proposed for itself, 
invites to the consideration of many important principles of 
conducting our voluntary benevolent associations. We have 
no room at present to enter upon such a discussion. We trust, 
however, that these principles may be fully and thoroughly 
discussed, and that the result will establish these institutions 
more strongly in the affection and confidence of all Christians, 
and thus “ diffuse a knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
the redeemer of sinners, and promote the interests of vital 
godliness and sound morality.” 
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Art. VIL—THE RELIGIOUS AWAKENING OF 1858. 


Tur religious awakening of 1858 is already becoming matter 
of history. If we may not yet look back upon it, we have at 
least arrived at a point where all the forces, it is likely to de- 
velop, have presented themselves—reached even their culmi- 
nation—where we may therefore begin to make estimate 
of the result. To such an estimate everything lies open. The in- 
fluences which have been at work have been those of the most 
familiar character, and no recondite philosophy is needed to 
explain to us the scene we have witnessed. 

To characterize the revival, from the human side only, we 
might speak of it as a great, sympathetic, social movement. 
It has been simply the successful employment, on a great 
scale, of forces and means of influence, in whose use the church 
of America has been exercising and strengthening herself for 
more than a century. 

Almost all the great religions movements within the church, 
in previous centuries, have been closely connected, either as 
effect or as cause, with some ‘new presentation of doctrinal 
truth, some new form of organized effort, or the appearance 
of some great leader, who has been at once its prophet and priest. 
On the contrary, in each of these more recent kindlings, we 
will not say of religious life, but of missionary activity in the 
church, there has been, instead of the adoption of any new dog- 
ma, or formula of doctrine, rather successive emancipations 
from old ones,—instead of the mastery of any man, of any 
name, or of any form of human organization, new proof 
and recognition of the power of concerted action, of the sym- 
pathy of masses—of the strength of great and simple truth. 

This process of simplification in applying truth has already 
indeed proceeded so far that many a scene of gospel preach- 
ing, and of the conversion of men during the past winter, 
has presented but little contrast to that in which Peter preach- 
ed and won souls for Christ. 
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In that simplicity, however, both of means and of purpose, 
which forms the great characteristic of this religious move- 
ment, so far from finding evidence of anything narrow or lim- 
ited in its nature, we have proof rather of the universality of 
its aim and of the grandeur of the results to which it looks for- 
ward. Great truth is always initselfsimple. Christianity be- 
comes complicated, in its scheme of doctrine or system of life 
and polity, only as it adapts itself to the devious windings of 
human error, and to the perversions of human life, with which 
it must enter into relation if it would meet and overcome them. 
The Christianity of the day of Pentecost was thus simple, be- 
cause the church had not yet come to the consciousness of its 
relations to the various directions of thought and life which it 
was ultimately to subdue and to control. The Christianity of 
this revival is, we would fain believe, thus simple, because the 
church with us has obtained mastery over all these forces, and 
is able to use them in conscious subservience to its own pur- 
poses. 

This passage in the church, however, as in the individual, 
from the simplicity of the child to the higher simplicity of 
the matured wisdom of age, has not been made without many 
an intervening contest and trial. The transition from the 
one position to that which we shall hope to show to be in so 
many respects the same, constitutes the history of the church 
for eighteen centuries. A brief glance at the various phases 
of activity, within the church, will assist us in illustrating our 
point. For this return to apostolic simplicity and directness 
is no bare and naked reproduction of the thought and life 
of the early church. The stream of history, however devious, 
never runs backward. 

There is a certain sense in which Christianity must conquer 
humanity before it could conquer men; in which, in other 
words, it was necessary that Christianity should first overcome, 
and reduce to its own service, all the great forces of human 
society, science, philosophy, art, secular and spiritual author- 
ity, before it could complete its own equipment for the contest 
with the world of individual hearts. 

Those first waves of influence which rolled forth from the 
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apostolic Church, flowing from the simple enthusiasm and ar- 
dor of the assault, broke the ranks of paganism and extended 
themselves in a widening circle far beyond the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

But it was soon found that more ground had been occupied 
than could be held. It was found that without a theology— 
without religious or social institutions more firmly consolidated 
— it could not maintain itsown life, much less successfully meet 
the yet powerful forces of the decaying classical civilization. 
Paganism temporarily overcome, but nothing adequately fill- 
ing its place, the tide rolled back again. 

While, therefore, the first attitude of Christianity was in one 
sense its truest and its highest, that of direct appeal to individ- 
ual conscience, before it could form a Christian society in its 
completeness, which it must needs do if it would have perma- 
nent existence in the world, it must appropriate to itself and 
fill with its own power all social forces, which lay some hostile 
and others indifferent around it. It must clear away Pagan 
forms of thought and habits of life, as well associal institutions ; 
it must build up those which should be the more natural out- 
growth of its own life, and expression of its own spirit. This 
work of destruction, and of consequent re-construction, gave 
shape to all the leading movements in the church for many 
centuries. Hence those ages in which the church, in both of- 
fensive and defensive combat, met and conquered successively 
all the great elements of the new civilization,—and in which 
both the direction and the methods of church-extension took 
their character from the ever-changing conditions of the con- 
flict. 

Brought into constant collision with the philosophical sects 
of the early centuries, it was led to adopt its weapons, as well 
of defense as of assault, from the schools of learning and of 
science, with which it contended. Allied with the govern- 
ments by which it had once been persecuted, it received into its 
service the implements of secular warfare, till its bounds be- 
came coincident with those of the empire. When the infidel 
took possession of the holy land, and of the holy places, politi- 
eal united to religious fanaticism led it for centuries to 
pour forth blood and treasure for their recovery, till at last, 
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debauchea by taking into its service its early foes—philos- 
ophy, secular power, and superstition—we find it, after the 
twelfth century, compelled to turn and concentrate all its forces 
both of edification and attack upon itself. Then within its 
own bosom came the great conflicts with hierarchy and des- 
potism, with dogma and authority, in which through the suc- 
ceeding centuries, it has fought its way from victory to free- 
dom—till it is almost eighteen centuries from the death of its 
founder, before we find it, after all these phases of contending 
life, returning in simplicity, in one single portion of its domain, 
to its great work—once more, after all these partial, one-sided 
and single handed combats with particular foes, to take up 
the problem in all its breadth and in all its fullness. 

We would by no means imply that the struggle in any one of 
these particular directions which we have considered, is ended. 
Ductrinal bigotry, ecclesiasticism, the usurpation both of 
spiritual and temporal power, still defraud the greater part of 
Christendom of the legitimate fruits of its faith, Even among 
ourselves, they are far from being exterminated. But both the 
contest and the victory are examples which need not to be 
repeated. Like a discovery or an invention once made, they 
are made for all andfor ever. The great battle has in the case 
of each been fought, and whatever fighting may here and 
_ there remain to complete the victory, it can nowhere again 
become absorbing and critical to Christianity—can never again 
give character to any great religious movement throughout 
Christendom. 

In thus characterizing the active forces of the revival, we 
have of necessity been characterizing that broad stream of 
Christian life in the church, of which this revival movement is 
but one of the topmost waves. There has been of course, dur- 
ing all these periods of the church, more or less direct mis- 
sionary activity and application of the gospel to individual con- 
science. As each of the great weapons of the church has 
been taken from the forge of the ages, burnished and mount- 
ed as an arm for the service—it has received its baptism of 
fire, been tested and tried in battle. Yet this has been for 
the most part trial service, and as it were for the sake of the 
experiment. There may have been skirmishes on the part 
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of advanced detachments, but nowhere a general engagement, 
in which the great objétt at stake has been fairly or fully 
brought into view. In such a general engagement, we con- 
ceive ourselves, now, to have taken part. It has been no 
mere discipline of forces, testing of ordinance, or struggle for 
open field. Theological position, doctrinal forms, intellectual 
and spiritual freedom—which have been the characteristic aims 
of most former great movements within the church—do not 
exhaust the meaning of this. These results of former conflicts 
form the implements and conditions of ours. 

The product and results of this last movement are character- 
istically, souls renewed in love. To this result all other activi- 
ties in the church have been preparatory. Into its broad stream 
they pour themselves, as the separate rills which it bears to 
the ocean. 

We have thus endeavored to show this religious movement 
to be, in its nature, apostolic, or an adaptation of the spirit of the 
early church to the circumstances of ourown. The statement is 
its own sufficient justification. Here indeed there is but little 
difference of opinion. That the spiritual attitude assumed 
in this movement is a right one; that the truths it proclaims, 
and the motives by which they are enforced are legitimate ; 
that the results it proposes, and has so largely accomplished, 
- are the characteristic results of Christianity ; there can be, and 
is no discussion among those by whom that Christianity is re- 
ceived, and prized in its distinctive features. — 

On its formal side, however—in the multiplication of religious 
services, the excited activity, the somewhat special and ex- 
traordinary character of means and effort, and in the altogeth- 
er critical character given to the whole period—both in the 
preaching and in the efforts of men to secure personal part in 
the salvation offered in the gospel—in all, in short, which 
constitutes the peculiar workings of an American revival, it 
has not yet received sufficiently general acceptance and con- 
fidence in our churches, to secure to those means that full effi- 
ciency, in which, in our view, they are destined yet to bring 
us their greatest results. 
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There has been indeed no want of joyful recognition of the 
blessing on the part of those who have reaped its fruits. Many 
a beautiful and poetic analogy has been drawn between 
these workings of God’s Spirit in the church, and the work- 
ings of that same Spirit in nature and in other forms of hu- 
man life. But considerations drawn from these sources, how- 
ever strengthened by historic summary of results, do not seem 
always to raise their advocates above the lingering suspicion 
that after all there is something abnormal in these manifesta- 
tions of religious life, that they are but a temporary phase of 
effort on the part of the church, soon to be displaced by scme- 
thing higher. The terms “ religious excitement,” and “ spas- 
modic effort,” as terms of reproach, if less frequently bandied 
than formerly, are still frequently to be heard. 

It will be our purpose now, as indeed it is the principal ob- 
ject of this Article, to show, by a somewhat more close and ex- 
haustive enumeration of the grounds for the position, than we 
remember yet to have seen, that a revival, as we have drawn 
its characteristic features, so far from being an object of suspi- 
cion or even of apology, is one of those forms into which reli- 
gious activity in the church will almost necessarily throw itself, 
wherever it acts in freedom from external restraint. 

There is indeed serious disadvantage in the discussion be- 

-fore us in the use of the term revivals, as applied to these 
scenes of special interest and labor; not merely because ety- 
mologically it signifies something very different from that 
which by usage it has been made to cover, but because it has 
been employed to designate religious manifestations, so widely 
differing from each other, that it can hardly be said longer to 
have any distinctive meaning of its own. This indiscriminate 
use of the term revivals has been indeed one occasion of 
what little opposition to them has existed in our evangelical 
churches. 

When the stream of religious life in the church, whether 
from the impulse and suggestion of some outward providence, 
or of some inward experience of individual souls, rises above 
its usual level, and, unconsciously spreading in the quick con- 
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tagion of congenial hearts, fows over the ordinary channels of 
religious effort, and creates for itself new currents of activity, 
—till it transforms the fields which it found but sterile wastes 
of worldliness into fruitful gardens of the Lord—when such 
scenes as these, bearing unmingled blessing to the churches, 
are called by the same name with the carefully prepared 
outbursts of a noisy and animal excitement, which like brawl- 
ing mountain torrents, leaving sand instead of fertility on the 
meadows they overflow, bear a poison in their very cup of 
blessing, it is not strange that some, seeing in the word only 
one of these two kinds of action, and some only the other, 
there should be among those really agreeing in their views 
of Christian life, both friends and foes of nominal revivals. 

But divesting our theme of all reference to that which is 
merely formal and peculiar to the time or place where such 
effort is made, apart from the perversions of individual men, 
or of individual churches, it will be our purpose to show, as 
the simple but great truth upon which all revival labor is foun- 
ded, and one in which we think all Christians can agree, that 
the divine plan of labor in the church involves the necessity 
of special modes and seasons of concentrated effort for the con- 
version of men; or in other words, that the divine economy of 
the world and the church, as evidenced both in God’s word and 
in His providence, is such as to warrant the expectation of 
special periods of spiritual harvesting. 

But while it will be our endeavor to unfold the truth of this 
position, it is far from being the object of this Article to offer 
a theory of revivals. There can be no theory for that impas- 
sioned, self-forgetting, and self-sacrifice to which the soul must 
lift itself if it will meet worthily any great emergency of life in 
relation to the things of this world, much more in relation to 
those of another. The scenes of a revival are the very blossom 
of the heroic self-sacrifice and devotion of the church to her 
Master—the scenes where she most closely imitates that infi- 
nite exhibition of sacrificing love in which He died for her. 
And as all theories fail us when we would endeavor to ex- 
plain to ourselves the divine condescension—as all our forms 
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of doctrinal statement fail to express its infinite fullness of 
meaning ; and we can only say at last, “it is the mystery of 
His boundless love,” so there can be no theory of that devo- 
tion in which, in humbleimitation, the church attempts her fee- 
ble return of love. It is like the affection which binds together 
parent and child. There may bea theory of the relations of jus- 
tice, but there can be no theory of that love in which the one 
yields up the life for the other. The very essence of its nature, 
when truly apprehended, lies in its freedom and its spontaneity. 
The moment mother or child begin to measure their devotion 
by what either might claim of the other, we feel that they are 
guilty of treason to the very relation itself. Its very nature is 
to be boundless. Thus and only thus existing, is it adequate 
to every possible emergency. Much more is this true in the re- 
lation in which a Heavenly Father permits us to stand to Him 
as His spiritual children. Christ’s love to us is infinite—what 
devotion on our part then shall be called excessive or extrav- 
agant ! 

Least of all would we speak of a theory of revivals in any such 
sense as presupposes the existence in the church of correspond- 
ing periods of religious declension. Such atheory would justify 
that very declension itself. But it is not in contrast with spiritual 
slumber and death, but only as one phase of spiritual life and 

_ activity, among others no less real and necessary, that periods 
of revival effort can enter at all into the idea and normal work 
of the church. It is not in contrast with religious declension 
but of religious activity more specially directed to other ends 
—to the cultivation of Christian gifts and graces within the 
church itself—that we speak of this more direct and engross- 
ing missionary activity of the church, when we say that, 
without involving at all the idea of a necessary flux and re- 
flux in its spiritual life, its most efficient assaults upon the 
world may be in points of special and concentrated attack. 

But while thus allowing ourselves to limit, to the dimensions 
of no theory, that love which in its very nature must be 
boundless and all embracing, it will be our purpose to show 
that there is, in the very nature of man as a finite and im- 
perfect being, and in the condition of the world about him, 
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where that love must find its most important exercise, that, 
which will give to its manifestations at times a peculiar and ex- 
traordinary character. For the work of saving fallen men is a 
work in which both human and divine forces are united, 
and which therefore partakes in its character of the twofold 
instrumentalities employed—divine strength and human weak- 
ness. 


I. That which is peculiar and occasional in the activity of 
the church, and which thus distinguishes one period of its 
history from another, is not to be attributed to any variable- 
ness in the divine source of her spiritual life. God is eternal. 
Of His perfect and infinite love we can conceive of no fitful 
outburst and of no arbitrary cessation. It is everywhere and 
at all times perfectly the same. Shining through the veil of 
this outward universe, at times more and at times less trans- 
parent of divinity, we in our ignorance may attribute the va- 
riations of light—which are owing to the imperfection of the 
medium—to the character of its source; but as clouds do not 
blot out the sun which they obscure, so back of, and above 
all human darkness and weakness, God’s love shines ever and 
unchangeably the same. In reference to God, that which to 
day we call extraordinary, in this enjoyment of the special 
presence of His Spirit, is really but the ordinary and natural 
expression of Hislove. That heaven of God’s love hangs ever 
above us, waiting to descend into our hearts were they but 
ready to receive it. 

But human activity is not thus constant and all embracing. 
Unable to grasp in one comprehensive view all the objects 
of its labor, it is compelled in its work to succession and to de- 
tail. Seeing but one object at a time, and that but partially 
and as it were but from one side, it is not strange that in its 
engrossal with that one object, others should for the time be 
sunk into a relative neglect. Incapable even of raising itself 
to such a hight as to overlook all the directions of its activity, 
and to bring them into the orderly sequence of one connected 
and carefully comprehended whole, it will not only be compell- 
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ed to succession in its various activities, but this very succession 
may itself be irregular and fragmentary. 

To-day in the quickening glow of some distant success, the 
dark shores of heathen lands shall be lighted by the torch of 
its love and its faith. No other object shall for the mo- 
ment seem worthy of thought save that of sending the gospel 
to those who have never heard the name of Christ. Thither 
all the most precious means and resources of the church shall 
be sent, and in her sudden enthusiasm the end shall seem to 
be near. 

To-morrow the subtle plans of false brethren, the encroach- 
ments of false doctrine and life, shall startle the church with 
impending danger to her own existence. The foundations of 
her faith are threatened. The work of defense shall engross 
every power and every energy, till not only all schemes of as- 
sault upon the enemy, but even the nurture of the fold itself, 
shall be neglected in the new contest with doubts and heresies, 

Then finding that these heresies could have crept in only 
where her own means of instruction had been neglected, doc- 
trinal zeal and the work of education shall next absorb the at- 
tention of the church. The Sabbath school and the theological 
seminary shall find the largest place in her prayers. 

Once more as the ripening fruit is gathered from these nur- 
series into the garner of the Lord; as there is witnessed the 
deep solemnity which tempers the joy of the converts, and the 
warm love which, kindled in their hearts, must pour itself forth 
upon all around them—till not only from the bosom of the 
church, but out of the world, many souls are brought into the 
fold of Christ—this in turn shall be felt to be the scene of her 
deepest and truest life; and now missionary devotion and po- 
lemic contest, doctrinal zeal and educational fervor, shall all 
hush and suspend their work, to listen to these new accents of 
love—to these new breathings of devotion. 

Let there then be no too great sensitiveness, if the taunt of 
partial, of one sided, or even of exaggerated effort, be brought 
against us, when in the excitement of the gathering sympathies 
of many hearts, the church gives herself in an abandonment of 
zeal to some one object of her devotion. 
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In the divine activity there is the steady pressure of infinite 
forces, but in the human, necessarily weak, and even fitful, there 
must be intense concentration of effort upon specific points of 
attack, a gathering of forces whose whole momentum may be 
expended in instants of aroused and excited emotion. 


II. But a more or less periodical character is given to the ef- 
forts of the church for the conversion of men, not only by the 
finiteness of the human agency involved, but also by the very 
nature of the imperfect piety of the church. 

A supreme affection may yet be an imperfect one. There 
may be but one step from loyalty to treason, and yet many 
grades of devotion in an army; from that on the one hand 
which barely restrains from desertion, to that which dares and 
attempts all things; from the quiet obedience, adequate per- 
haps for the duties of the camp and the march, up to that ex- 
cited enthusiasm and heroic valor in which a wise general would 
hazard the assault of a besieged fortress by storm. The best 
devotion of the church is indeed imperfect—in itself weak and 
inadequate of impression upon the solid masses of selfishness 
arrayed against it; but it is with a divine enthusiasm that God 
has been pleased at times to gift his followers and to raise their 
courage and faith for these moments of greatest emergency, 
and of most critical effort. 


III. Then, again, a special and peculiar character is given at 
times to effort for the conversion of men, by the very circum- 
stances and condition of impenitent men themselves. 

If a general does not select a period of unusual depression 
on the part of his own troops for the most decisive acts of the 
campaign, neither does he choose, as specially inviting to such 
a purpose, those of greatest elation in the ranks of the enemy. 
In the presence of the army of a selfish and worldly life, the 
church finds at times, in the relative state of the forces en- 
gaged, motives for special earnestness and persistency of effort. 
How often, indeed, do the external providences of God, start- 
ling impenitent men—the reverses of fortune, prostrating 
whole communities in the midst of their proudest self-reliance 
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and indifference—force upon them recognition of the fact of 
dependence upon a power higher than the laws of trade and 
of commerce, and thus prepare the way for the hearing of the 
claims of God’s law and the offers of His mercy in Christ? 


IV. The next source to which we allude, as giving at times a 
special and extraordinary character to the efforts of the church 
for the conversion of men, is the appearance of new and pecu- 
liar forces within the church itself. 

Here we refer chiefly to the arising within the church of 
men of rare gifts and endowments ; of men, in whom, exalted 
character and piety become, through the superadded gifts of con- 
vincing reason and persuasive eloquence, the means of a quick- 
ening power and life both to the church and to the world. We do 
not fail to notice, indeed, other and more material forces,—those 
for instance which, through the press, bring by an electric sym- 
pathy a whole community at once beneath the same wave of 
thought and of purpose; or which, extending themselves 
through our more rapid channels of communication, spread 
great changes over the whole face of society, as it were, in a 
night. But leaving all these out of sight for the moment, it 
can have escaped the notice of no one, that it is by the giving 
of men of great personal power and influence that God has 
quickened the life of the church and of the world. Itis by 
such men that new institutions in the church are founded, 
which perpetuate their names ; from them new modes of activ- 
ity receive their baptism and first impulse, and old ones, 
through their example and labor, new and unwonted power. 
We need only to glance at any and all the periods of its 
existence to see the predominatiag influence which individual 
men have thus exerted in the church and in the world. Granted 
perhaps at rare intervals, their presence brings with it a new 
privilege and a new duty. They belong not exclusively to 
their own times, or alone to the place of their birth. They 
are the gift to no one age and to no single people. They are 
the property of the world and the inheritance of the ages. 
They cannot be confined to time or to place, and when art 


cannot duplicate their voice or their presence, nor sabbath 
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suns be stayed that they may complete their work, week-days 
shall receive the sacrament of sabbath blessing, and places 
all unused to the sounds of praise.a dedication of worship to 
the God whom they serve. Their lives form epochs in the 
religious history of the world. It is through Moses, and Da- 
vid, and Isaiah—throngh Paul, and Luther, and Edwards, 
that the history of the world is subdivided and epitomized. 
In them are found the great focal points of radiation of that 
light which shines in underived and original glory from 
their common source in Christ. Who can fail to observe that, 
as among the first apostles Paul wrote and labored more than 
they all, that as churches sprung up as if by magic to mark 
the traces of his footsteps from land to land, so in every age 
God has raised up some to comfort and cheer by their words 
the disciples, and to draw by their labors wanderers into the 
fold—men whose abounding activity he has specially delighted 
to bless. If the history of the world can be written in biog- 
raphies, much more can that of the church in the lives of her 
saints. 

And what individual men like these have been to the church 
universal in all ages, are the men, to whom God has granted 
in their day and in their generation, an humbler but no less 
predominating influence in the church. Their labor is indeed 
but one of the many means through which God blesses the 
world, but it is one whose possession brings with it a large 
measure of responsibility. Their presence is a special incen- 
tive to the prayer of faith, and to redoubled energy to second 
their effort in the service of Christ. We do not suppose that 
there was any jealousy on the part of the local shepherds of the 
flock, when Paul, iingering for a time among them, bore the 
main word of exhortation—no thought of dishonor to the 
ordinary means of grace, when up from the secular labors 
and the secular time of the week, they gathered daily to hear 
the words of divine love from his lips. Doubtless rather, in 
long anticipation of his visits, their prayers went up for 
many weeks for his coming, and the memory of their sweet- 
ness remained to quicken their lives long after he himself 
was gone from among them. 
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Such are some of the causes lying deep in the very constitu- 
tion of our being, founded in the very nature of the changing 
piety and the varying resources of the church, and influenced 
not a little by the swaying tides of a sinful life, rising now 
higher and now for a time receding from about it, which give 
a more or less periodical character to the action of the church 
upon the world, and concentrate at times, in one united effort, 
all its means of attack. And these seasons of spiritual labor 
and of spiritual harvesting, are they not imaged by the rolling 
year and the restless change which covers all things? And 
how blessed is the adaptation of both to the wants and na- 
ture of weak and sinful men! They provide for every 
time its own peculiar work. They follow and enforce the gen- 
tle invitation of spring with the hoarse warning of winter. 
They kindle into community of action, by their sympa- 
thy, the backward and hesitating. They startle and arouse, 
by their recurring novelty, the hardened and indifferent. 
The hushed sense of God’s presence compels men tolisten and to 
think. They awaken expectation in the breasts of the dis- 
couraged and desparing. “Some are now entering the king- 
dom,” why may not they? They are periods critical with de- 
cision. “ Now is the accepted time,” and men dare not 
slumber lest they awake to find the harvest past and the sum- 
mer ended! » 


But a frequent obstacle in the way of the more effectual 
improvement of these seasons of special labor and privilege, is 
to be found in the fact that some Christians seem to consider 
themselves bound to certain traditional modes of labor in the 
church and for Christ, which they are not at liberty, or at least 
do not feel themselves bound to exceed. If these are perform- 
ed in the way in which they have been accustomed to perform 
them, and do not attain their object, they at least are then freed 
from responsibility. 

How fertile in invention are men in carrying out their pur- 
poses in this life; if one measure does not succeed, another is 
very quickly tried. And are men really hampered in the ser- 
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vice of Christ, by such a set of instructions, that they really 
have reason to fear being court martialed for the slightest 
formal deviation. Are they forbidden to go at all upon the 
territory of the enemy, in their assault upon the world and its 
devotees? Are they really confined and hemmed in to two 
sermons on the sabbath, each from a minister settled for life, 
and, perhaps, a prayer-meeting in the week, and does the rest 
of the week belong to the world and the devil—is it secured 
from violation by treaty engagements which may not be 
broken? Are men in earnest who thus contend that the 
ordinary services of God’s house must suffice, or is it but the 
ready language of too easy excuse ? 

Christianity recognizes no prescriptive right of any regular 
service. The volunteer corps of an active faith, and of an ardent 
love, shall be received into equal, nay, higher honor than any 
regular army, however complete its equipments—however per- 
fect its tactics in the science of the schools, and however harmo- 
nious and beautiful its appearance on parade, but out of which 
there has been dropped that deep devotion of soul, and that 
spirit of heroic self-sacrifice, which alone can ensure success. 


But, while thus insisting upon the necessity and the desira- 
bleness of such seasons of special and concentrated effort for 
the conversion of men, we would not neglect to state more dis- 
tinctly the relation of such effort to the more ordinary work of 
the church. They are te supplement and not to supplant the lat- 
ter. That special concurrence of the outward and providential, 
which we have considered, is occasional and uncertain, and now 
what is the duty and what should be the attitude of the church 
in relation to them? What conduct of our daily life shall fit 
us best for its great emergencies of trial or of privilege? 
Evidently that in which daily and ordinary duty is most per- 
fectly and thoughtfully accomplished. Men do not neglect to 
provide the most careful draining and attention to their grow- 
ing crops, because a fortunate concurrence of sun and rain 
might perhaps give them a tolerable return without it, but with 
this contingent extra assistance, most assiduously strive to 
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guard themselves against the possible failure even of the usual 
dispensation of the clouds. A general does not neglect to give 
every possible efficiency to his own troops, because disease in 
the camp of the enemy may perchance give him temporary 
advantage in the attack. He does not neglect his pontoons, 
because in extraordinary seasons the rivers may be crossed on 
the ice. 

That church, in short, which makes least reliance on such ex- 
traordinary divine leading and assistance, will be best prepared 
to profit by such seasons when they do occur. To that church, 
whose active faith and growing love prepare them constant 
blessing, these seasons of special mercy, instead of being 
seasons of humiliation in view of past neglect, shall be festi- 
vals of victory—hights of spiritual joy! Thus welcomed, they 
shall be seen as mountain summits, rising out of the high table 
land of Christian devotion and love, and not as isolated volcanic 
peaks, thrown up out of the ocean of a surging and tempest- 
uous worldliness, and with no connection with each other at 
their base. 


We have thus endeavored both from its more formal, and 
from its more material side, to unfold what seems to us the 
philosophy of this great religious movement; in other words 
humbly to seek out those determining finite and human condi- 
tions, in accordance with which the great divine causality in the 
church has assumed here its earthly form. We have endeavor- 
ed to show, on the one hand, that the evident fact of a degree of 
periodicity in the efforts of the church for the conversion of men, 
is founded in the very constitution of religioussociety—and on 
the other hand to illustrate, by comparison with other periods — 
of the history of the church, the pecaliar characteristics of this 
particular movement. 

We might now enlarge upon the spiritual analogies and uses 
of these recurring seasons of spiritual labor, and of the special 
blessing of God’s spirit, but in this direction our theme has 
already received most thoughtful, and most eloquent treat- 
ment in a well known Article, by Rey. Dr. Bushnell, publish- 
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ed originally in the Christian Spectator.* We therefore con- 
tent ourselves with this endeavor to show their necessity, confi- 
dent that if their existence is philosophically recognized, as rest- 
ing in the very constitution of the being of the church, their 
utility will not need defense. 

We might also, did space permit, in more detailed applica- 
tion of our view, trace back this movement of the past winter 
more specially to that which we have made the third in our 
classification of the causes of revival action in the church, and 
show how the fearful disasters of the autumn, and the general 
depression and gloom which settled over men’s earthly interests 
and hopes, rather than anything peculiar within the church 
itself, were the predisposing causes of this present religious in- 
terest. 


If we look now only for the new forces developed by this 
movement, which are likely to outlast it in their influence 
—forces, whether of men or of truths—we shall find them 
scanty enough. 

We see nothing which seems to us likely to be monumental 
—nothing which shall suggest this movement to the minds of 
posterity, as the name of Edwards suggests the times of the 
first great awakening; as the doctrine of justification by faith, 
the reformation ; as the doctrinal discussions which sprung up in 
connection with the new school theology, the revivals of 1831. 
This religious awakening of 1858 has sprung from the labor 
of no great man or great preacher,—it has itself reared and 
educated none. It has resulted from the impulse of no new 
theological position. A careful estimate of its workings and 
results will lead to the proposal of none. 

What, then, lends this movement its significance as one of 
the most important which the church has ever seen? We 
would reply that this very absence of the more narrowly char- 
acteristic and peculiar; the very fact that it wears at once a char- 
acter of simplicity and of universality ; that its features, while 
familiar, are easily reproducible features; gives us the hope that 





* Spiritual Economy of Revivals of Religion.—Quarterly Christian Spectator. 
Vol. X. p. 131. 
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as it has passed, by a kind of spiritual contagion, from place to 
place, so it will perpetuate itself from yearto year. It is the 
almost accidental discovery on the part of the church, that 
she is free—has possession of all great social forces,—that 
men not only need, but feel the need of her evangile of peni- 
tent love, as removing all ill and restoring all good. And if 
these scenes of revival blessing have been in a measure con- 
fined to our own times and to our own country, it is because 
here only has the church, as a simple voluntary association of 
spiritual believers, been released from her bondage to her old 
enemies, philosophy, art, secular and ecclesiastical power, and 
found herself unincumbered for the conflict. It is here too, 
and in this movement, that the churches have .emancipated 
themselves from whatever priestly bonds may till now have 
confined and impeded their action. They have here realized 
rather that old and blessed promise that in the time of God’s 
last, most spiritual dispensation, His people shall become a na- 
tion of priests. 

Ministers may have looked on with suspicion, as their labor 
has been, in a measure, superseded, as doctrinal preaching has 
given way to doctrinal action, as the children of God have 
taken upon them the privileges of their sonship, and have en- 
tered themselves, through their one high priest, into the very 

holiest; but as one of the eldest, and most honored in our 

churches, of the servants of Christ, whom we had feared to find 
brooding gloomily over the changed conditions of labor, re- 
marked to us with beautiful simplicity—* I find that I have 
yet tolearn,” so it is to be hoped that many a minister will find 
in this era of prayer-meetings, and of lay effort, not grounds 
of professional jealousy, but rather blessed encouragement for 
his work. 

Shall we now express, in conclusion, our conviction that the 
whole phase of effort, illustrated by this movement, constitutes 
it a new era in the history of the church. Not by a smoking 
and cloud-girt Sinai, not by any outward miracle, but by 
leadings of His providence—by miracles of His grace more im- 
posing than they—is God conducting us to-day. As we look 
back upon the days of Whitefield, and of Edwards,—we had al- 
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most said of Luther, and of the a genetnares men look back 
upon our times. 

The times of the more general out-pouring of God’s Spirit are 
the last and highest object, they form the culmination of Old 
Testament prophecy. It is difficult for us, indeed, in the midst 
of our daily life, with all its littlenesses, and all its discourage- 
ments, to realize that we live ina period, which isthus in God’s 
view distinguished above all others in history. But deeds, 
facts, an age even, are not rightly measured by their ostensi- 
ble greatness. To the actors themselves, any cotemporary 
event may seem commonplace when compared with the scenes 
of the great past. The great germinant facts of the world’s 
life always transcend their enclosing circumstance. We must 
let the belittling attendants of person, and of place, in a meas- 
ure die out, before the rea! grandeur of the principle they in- 
volve is apprehended. They must be seen through the atmos- 
phere of their results, must be read as they have unfolded 
themselves in the ages—as they have written themselves 
broadly upon a continent. 

Thus the life of Christ seems, to us who look back upon it, 
the bright focal point of all history ; a halo rests upon the heads 
of the actors. The earth itself is enclosed with the very air 
of another world. But above those, who saw that humble 
life, shared by a few fishermen, among the hills of-Galilee and 
Judaea, the heavens rose as unapproachable in their majesty 
and in their distance as they stand above us to-day. 

Difficult however, as is this estimate of the passing pres- 
ent, and of its probable results, it is the great problem which 
gives to all our study of the pastits highest value. The ripen- 
ing age of the world is most seen in the fact that it is thus 
lifting itself to self-consciousness—that instead of blindly gro- 
ping out in some instinctive apprehension of its want, it is 
more and more intelligently grasping the idea of its destiny, 
and more and more intelligently planning the means for its 
attainment. 

Awed by that manifest presence of God which we have felt to 
be around us, conscious that it has arisen from no measures of 
ours, nay, more, that it has come in spite of our coldness, of our 
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inaction, and of our indifference,—it is natural that we should 
stand half-fearful, lest our hands should disturb, rather than ad- 
vance the work,—least of all presuming that we can direct its 
progress. As the disciples, before their transfigured Lord, we 
feel that itis good indeed to be thus in the presence of the Master. 
We would build tabernacles, and ask perhaps, why we may not 
ever dwell thus near the Lord. But on the other hand, we can- 
not but ask ourselves thoughtfully, for the meaning of this spe- 
cial visit. How is it related to Christ’s constant indwelling in 
His church? Howshall we reap most fruit from this special 
manifestation of His love? It were easier and more grateful 
perhaps to the feelings of those most engaged in the present 
work, to leave these questionings which we have thus attempt- 
ed to answer, to calmer after reflection ; to yield ourselves now 
to the fresh impulse of the moment, without much inquiry after 
what shall follow; but if these gathering sympathies shall out- 
last the occasion which has called them forth, if this stream 
of quickened life in the church shall flow on through the 
years which are to come, if it shall assist to raise the church 
to a higher plain of Christian action and life, then this scene 
must now be apprehended in its relation to the more ordinary, 
daily life of the church,—must be seen to be no exceptional 
and irregular thing, no accidental outbreak of a passing excite- 
ment, but a part of those regular means by which God is 
distinguishing us in these last days, and placing upon us a 
larger responsibility than any age has ever borne before. 
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WE do not propose, in this Article, to offer any new expla- 
nation of the phenomena of modern spiritualism. Our purpose 
is rather, so far as our limits will permit, to take, if possible, an 
impartial, though cursory survey of its literature, including in 
that term both the writings in the interest of spiritualism, and 
those against it. These writings, in our judgment, are by no 
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means the least remarkable of its phenomena. And their pe- 
culiar characteristics and anomalies afford to the psychologist 
and moralist a study scarcely less interesting or less important 
than spiritualism itself. 

Now that the novelty of the manifestations is over, and the 
popular excitement in regard to them, whether favorable . or 
adverse, has in a measure subsided, such a survey may be 
timely and profitable. Though the contest cannot yet, per- 
haps, be regarded as ended, the smoke, nevertheless, has some- 
what lifted from the battle field, and we may contemplate to 
advantage the positions of the contending parties, and form 
some estimate of the character and efficiency of their tactics. 
Thus impartially considered, both the successes and the failures, 
the brilliant achievements and the blunders, whether of the 
one party or the other, may be made to furnish us valuable 
lessons of instruction. 

Nor is the subject one of merely ephemeral interest. Spir- 
itualism is not yet dead. Whatever theory we may adopt as to 
the origin or true character of its phenomena, or however much 
we may despise its pretensions or deprecate its influence—its 
existence, nevertheless, in the form of a belief in direct inter- 
communication with the spirit-world, deeply implanted in the 
minds of myriads, if not, as some claim, millions of living men, 
is a fact beyond dispute. Be it delusion or a new revelation, a 
great psychological and moral epidemic, or a matter of sober 
reason and sound evidence, it has obtained a strong foothold 
among .men, and the multitudes who have given it their confi- 
dence and enshrined it in their affections, manifest no disposi- 
tion to cast it out as dead. We must deal with it as a reali- 
ty. And even if it were dead, its literature remains. It has 
a history. It has been long a matter of controversy. It in- 
volves principles of philosophy and of logic. It has impor- 
tant bearings outside of its own special and immediate sphere. 
In such circumstances all the elements of its literatnare—the 
facts claimed and desired—the methods of statement and coun- 
ter statement—the reasonings for and against—the principles 
of evidence assumed or rejected—in a word, both the subject- 
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matter and logic of its literature become topics of prime im- 
portance; particularly when it appears that the collateral bear- 
ings of the subject and the methods of treatment adopted, af- 
fect directly or indirectly the deepest interests of the soul, and 
touch the most vital questions of revealed religion. 

For spiritualism, in its true import—or the doctrine of direct 
intercommunication, in some sort, with the spirit-world—is not 
distinctively modern. It is as old as history. It pervades the 
literature of every age and nation. Itruns through every book 
and chapter of the Bible itself. It is absolutely essential, in 
some form, to the very possibility of a revealed religion. It is 
involved, indeed, in the very idea of revelation. Obviously, 
then, the views which we adopt on this subject, and the man- 
ner in which we reason upon it, must have an important bear- 
ing on our religious faith and practice. The truth of this will 
be more fully exemplified farther on. 

In the interest of spiritualism there have been published 
some hundreds of volumes and pamphlets, of very various di- 
mensions and merits, ranging from the octavos of Judge Ed- 
monds and Prof. Hare down to the little “winged messen- 
gers,” prepared for broadcast distribution; and there have 
been issued, and still continue to be, a score or more of pe- 
riodicals—quarterly, monthly and weekly—devoted exclu- 
sively, or nearly so, to the defense and propagation of the new 
faith. 

These writings are chiefly of three sorts—the apocalyptic, 
the apologetic, and the speculative. The first is the most im- 
portant, as being that on which spiritualism rests its claim to 
be regarded as, in some sort, a new revelation or basis of a new 
religion. It is made up in the main of professed cgmmunica- 
tions from the spirit world, with a record of the circumstances 
and modes in which these communications have been given. 

These concomitants, physical and psychical, constitute the 
phenomena, which for the last few years have so puzzled and 
astonished alike the learned and the ignorant, the high and the 
low, in all parts of the world. Ever since the mysterious 
“rappings” were first heard in Hydesville, New York, ten years 
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ago, similar rappings, intelligent or otherwise, table tippings 
and turnings, often likewise intelligent, trance-speaking, wri- 
ting, and pantomime, visions, visible and tangible forms, audi- 
ble sounds, gifts of healing, and other startling phenomena, as- 
cribed by theinitiated to the direct agency of disembodied spirits, 
have been more or less abundantly exhibited, reputedly at 
least, in almost every city and hamlet in Christendom, and even 
beyond. These quasi-miracles and revelations form the char- 
acteristic element of the spiritualistic literature. The volumes 
of Edmonds and Dexter, Hare, Capron, and other writers of 
less note, may be cited as examples. 

The apologetic writings are less voluminous, though they 
sometimes swell into octavos, like the discussion between Brit- 
tanand Richmond. The advocates of spiritualism, in the de- 
fense of their faith, have displayed no lack of confidence or of 
self-sacrificing zeal. They have the tone and bearing, for the 
most part, of men who know whereof they affirm, and are fully 
persuaded, whether mistakenly so or not, that they have an 
important mission to fulfill. 

In the field of speculation, spiritualism has found no let or 
hindrance. It would seem to have opened a new world to spec- 
ulative minds, and no depths of philosophy: or of metaphysics 
are too profound for its bold, but often incompetent thinkers, to 
attempt to fathom. Alike in ambitious newspaper essays, and 
in the “ Harmonial Philosophy” of Andrew Jackson Davis, as 
well as in productions of intermediate rank, the hights and 
depths of all being, and all possible relations, human and spirit- 
ual, mundane and cosmical, are as flippantly discussed and as 
boldly analyzed as gossip at a tea table. 

This third element—the speculative—it may be remarked 
in passing, seems likely soon to become the master element, and, 
“ike Aaron’s serpent, swallow up the rest,” particularly the 
first. Facts, phenomena, and spirit telegrams, appear of late 
to have occupied much less of the attention of spiritualists than 
formerly, or at least, have filled less space in their publications ; 
while crude philosophical and metaphysical disquisitions, gen- 
erally of an infidel cast, and grand Utopian schemes of hu- 
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man reform, and theories of human progress, have in great 
measure usurped their place. This would seem to indicate an 
actual abatement of the manifestations themselves; such a 
gradual failure of the objective element necessitating a cor- 
responding development of the subjective. Spiritualists, how- 
ever give a different explanation. Regarding the manifestations, 
particularly the physical, as but the A. B. C’s of the new dis- 
pensation, the incidental accompaniments of spirit teaching, 
they prefer to look beyond these elements, and give their atten- 
tion to the perfected doctrines. Having gone up into the up- 
per chambers of their newly erected temple, they choose to 
leave the ladders and the scaffolding, no longer necessary for 
themselves, to amuse and astonish, if not to aid in ascending, 
the unbelieving multitude outside. They will not themselves 
be drawn back to the “ weak and beggarly elements.” Be this 
as it may, the fact of such a gradual change in the ratio of 
manifestations to metaphysics, at least in the published pro- 
ductions, is beyond dispute. 

Now, as to the general character of these productions—par- 
ticularly the records of facts and phenomena, and reports of 
communications—are they the mere farrago of nonsense and 
absurdity which they are sometimes represented to be? The 
answer to this question will, of course, depend upon the stand- 
_ point of the critic. Nothing is more difficult for any man, than 
to give an entirely truthful representation of that which 
is violently antagonistic to his own opinions or prejudices. 
And it is not strange that those who have received their im- 
pressions of spiritualism solely from the current representations 
of its opponents, should have imbibed very erroneous notions 
as to its actual position and characteristics. Let us look into 
its records, then, for ourselves, and observe spiritualism, for 
the nonce, if possible, from its own stand-point, rather than 
from that of others, or even from our own. And, if in this 
examination we find ourselves startled now and then by 
much that seems to us trivial and absurd, or even diametrically 
opposed to our own settled convictions, let us not be diverted 
by it from our one leading purpose—to ascertain the truth. No 
good physician will be deterred by the repulsiveness of disease, 
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from an honest examination of its symptoms, or from a truth- 
ful report of the condition of his patient. 

Nor let this purpose of candor be tortured by any one into 
a proposition on our part to defend or advocate spiritualism, or 
to favor its pretensions in the slightest degree. We only pro- 
pose to find out, from its own documents, what spiritualism is, 
or, rather, professes to be. 

Of course, in an Article like this, we can enter into no details 
of the alleged facts of spiritualism. The books are sufficiently 
full of them, and thousands of living witnesses, it is averred, 
stand ready to testify to similar facts. If any reader, then, has 
never observed phenomena of this kind for himself, nor received 
trustworthy information from those who have, we must refer 
him to the records and to the living witnesses, or to the manifest- 
ations themselves. It would be in vain to attempt to supply 
the deficiency here. But, doubtless, we may, at this late day, 
safely assume that the leading features of the phenomena, par- 
ticularly the physical, are generally understood, and that the 
actual occurrence of such phenomena is generally conceded ; 
though this latter assumption, for our present purpose, we do 
not need to make; for it only concerns us, in this inquiry, to 
know that the phenomena in question are on record as facts, 
and are believed to be such by those who have built upon them 
the superstructure of spiritualism. In order to show what 
spiritualism is, we are not at all called upon to explain these 
facts, nor, indeed, to admit that they are facts. Though we see 
not, we confess, how this latter point can be denied—viz: that 
such facts have taken place—without compelling us, in reject- 
ing the testimony on which they rest, to reject all human 
testimony, and discard entirely the evidences of the senses. 

For the phenomena in question, especially the physical, are 
such, it cannot be denied, as all sane men are competent to 
observe. They rest ultimately on the testimony of the senses— 
the same basis on which rest all other facts which go to make 
up our knowledge of objective realities. And the witnesses, 
there is every reason to believe, notwithstanding the assumption 
often made to the contrary, are as competent and as trust- 
worthy, as the witnesses of every other set of facts or transac- 
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tions, which men are accustomed to accept in the ordinary 
affairs of life, and make the basis of their opinions and conduct, 
even in matters of the highest moment. But, as we have said, 
we are only concerned here with the fact that these phenomena 
are on record in the documents we are now reviewing. The 
competency or credibility of the witnesses we do not need to 
discuss. We are to examine the record as we find it. 

And whoever thus examines, for the first time, starting with 
the usual prejudginents on this subject, will be struck with sever- 
al characteristics not in accordance with his previous concep- 
tions. 

First, he will find that the persons called mediwms have 
much less éo do, than is commonly imagined. They are rep- 
resented in the record, for the most part, not as active, but pas- 
sive, in respect to what takes place—the involuntary, and often 
unconscious instruments, or mediwms, of some agency inde- 
pendent of their own, or as constituting passively the ne- 
cessary condition, without which the manifestations would not 
occur. In some forms of the phenomena—as table-tipping, 
rapping, lights, musical sounds, playing of instruments, visible 
or tangible forms, etc., this passivity, contrary to the common 
impression, is, apparently, almost absolute, the medium being 
not unfrequently, at the time, engaged in reading or conversa- 
tion, or perhaps fast asleep. Even in trance-speaking, trance-wri- 
ting, visions, etc., where, from the nature of the case, the me- 
dium is the apparent actor, the representation of the record is, 
that he is simply, (or, at least, for the most part,) a passive in- 
strument, actuated and controlled by some other agency than 
hisown. We are fully aware that this idea of passivity, of lit- 
eral mediwmship, is incomprehensible to very many, especial- 
ly tosuch as have no better theory of spiritualism than trick- 
ery, joint-cracking and the like. In the conceptions of many 
persons, and even of some authors, the medium is chiefly a 
performer ; it is all his own personal work—what he does ; 
like the performances of a juggler, or ventriloquist. He, it is 
assumed, “calls up” spirits, “wills” tables to move—answers 
questions, andthe like. But such, except in some special forms 
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of the manifestations, is not the record; and what the record 
is, alone constitutes our present object of inquiry. 

The next characteristic, to arrest attention, is the intelligence 
which accompanies all forms of the phenomena. Tables not 
only “tip,” butin some conventional way, they “talk.” They 
respond to questions. They act pantomime. So, in all other 
forms of the phenomena, there are like marks of intelligent 
agency. No wonder sober people look grave, and the scien- 
tific incredulous, and the cynical contemptuous, at the idea of 
intelligence in a dining table, or other like ignoble piece of fur- 
niture. It is here that the mystery begins—precisely here that 
science finds a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offense. 
Many a physicist has begun promptly and earnestly to search 
out the laws of table-turning—but the instant intelligence ap- 
peared, and the astute wood began to express ideas, he has 
thought fit to drop the subject as wholly outside of his sphere, or 
been frightened from it, as from practice of the “ Black Art,” by 
dread of popular odium. Intelligent agency, nevertheless, if 
we are to credit the record, characterizes every form and phase 
of the “ manifestations.” 

But whence comes this intelligence? This is the grand 
enigma, to all out of the pale of spiritualism. Whence comes it? 
And the point to be uoted by the inquirer is, the singular per- 
sisteney with which this intelligence claims for itself to be some 
departed spirit, once here in the flesh. It is not, that the 
medium asserts this—as is often assumed—or that the spec- 
tators infer it—but that the intelligent agent itself, in whatev- 
er way communicating, invariably claims to be such, and such 
only—most positively denying every other ascribed origin. 
Question that intelligence, whenever, and in whatever variety 
of the manifestations it may appear, and it always gives you one 
answer. It never says, I am a “law, or force of nature;” 
I am an “undiscovered imponderable;” I am “ Odyle;” 
nor does it say, I am your own brain, working automatically ; 
I am the reflex of your own mind; statements which any in- 
telligence, good or bad, could scarcely have a motive for not 
making, if true ;—but, in spite of all cross-questioning and 
critical torture, it avers, invariably and without equivocation, 
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I am your father, (brother, son, friend, or other personage, as the 
case may be,) once with you in the body—now in the spirit- 
world. Generally, the communicating intelligence reports it- 
self as the friend or relative of some of the persons present, 
with whom it desires to converse. Sometimes the name is that 
of some one never personally known to the circle, but who 
wishes to communicate on some matter of private or public in- 
terest. Prominent among such names of professed spirits are 
those of Bacon, Franklin, Swedenborg, and other worthies of 
earlier or later times. The question of the actual identity of 
these personages will be touched farther on. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose to know that this alleged spiritual ori- 
gin of the manifestations,with its accompanying proofs, or seem- 
ing proofs, internal and external—such as answers to test- 
questions, personal characteristics, and other marks of identity 
—lies at the basis of the whole structure of spiritualism. Nor 
can it seem surprising or unnatural, to one looking at the mat- 
ter from this stand-point, that men who are accustomed to ob- 
serve these phenomena from day to day, and in a variety of 
circumstances, not at public exhibitions, nor before investiga- 
ting committees, but coolly and at leisure, in their own dwell- 
ings, and in the privacy of their own families, and who thus, as 
it seems to them, are permitted to converse familiarly—face to 
face, as it were—with what claim to be the spirits of departed 
relatives or friends, whose identity they are unable to disprove, 
and, oftentimes, can scarcely doubi—it cannot seem unnatural, 
we say, that such men—especially if the “wish be father to 
the thought ”’—should settle down into the conviction that these 
professed loved ones with whom they are conversing, are the 
real loved ones from whom they have been long separated, and 
to whom their affections still cling. It is not surprising that they 
should become fascinated with the new necromancy, and im- 
agine a new golden age about to dawn, in which heaven and 
earth shall mingle, and gods and men walk hand in hand in 
blissful harmony, as in the golden age of yore. For no curiosity 
is more natural, or more persistent—no feeling stronger—than 
that which prompts us to inquire into the secrets of the unseen 
world—the home of the departed spirits of our friends—the 
anticipated home of our own. 
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But how far such pleasing anticipations are justified by the 
record, the record itself will show. For it is to be noted, that 
the quasi-spirit claims to be only human—never divine ; never 
God, nor from God; never to belong to any rank of beings 
higher than man. In all the multiform Bible of the spiritual- 
ists, there is no “thus saith the Lord ”—but only thus saith 
“* Swedenborg,” or thus thinketh “ Francis Bacon.” The lad- 
der of the spiritualists, indeed, is not Jacob’s; for though the 
foot of it, plainly enough, is on the earth, the top does not 
“ reach to heaven.” Not the “angels of God,” but only men 
are “ ascending and descending on it.” Be spiritualism, then, 
all that it claims to be, it is in no sense a revelation from God, 
but, at most, the unauthoritative utterance of finite and fallible 
menu—disembodied indeed—yet no more entitled, for that, to 
influence the conduct, or bind the consciences of their fellow 
men, then when tabernacling in the flesh. 

Again, let it be noted what kind of men these are, who thus 
profess to communicate. They are not all Bacons, or Swe- 
denborgs—not all good fathers, mothers, or other kith and kin 
of the company—not all good spirits even, but often, by their 
own showing, and as shown by their works, and confessed by 
their living correspondents—they are “ undeveloped,” “ unpro- 
gressed” spirits; in more scriptural English, “ wicked,” “se- 
ducing,” “lying” spirits—spirits whose ,characters were the 
same in their earthly life, and who do not profess to have great- 
ly changed in casting off “this mortal coil.” This characteris- 
tic of the manifestations is not, however, a discovery of outside 
observers—something detected and charged upon the faithful 
against their own professions—as seems to be generally sup- 
posed. On the contrary, none appear to be more thoroughly 
aware of it than spiritualists themselves. They understand 
and teach, that not the gate of transparent horn only, but the 
polished ivory gate* as well, has been opened into the land of 
visions—that spirits of all grades, exalted and debased, clean 
and unclean, veracious and lying,—“ black spirits and white, 
blue spirits and grey,”—all that choose, are free to approach 





* Virgil’s Zneid, Book VI: line 895. 
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this breathing world and hold converse with men. It can be 
no marvel, then, if faithful records of the manifestations are 
full of nonsense and absurdity, puerilities and inanity, false 
teaching, and even blasphemy. Honest spiritualists freely con- 
fess to this mixed character of their familiars; and the quasi-spir- 
its themselves own that among their number are mischievous 
and lying spirits, low and undeveloped, earthly and groveling 
in their affinities, yearning after the old flesh-pots, and eager in 
any way to renew their earthly associations ; often, for this pur. 
pose, personating good spirits, the more readily to obtain cre- 
dence at the telegraphic pigeon-hole and get control of the 
wires. This feature of spiritualism no good Christian will be 
likely to controvert; inasmuch, as the intervention of evil 
spirits in the affairs of this world is veritable Christian 
doctrine. But to good spiritualists, this feature is not only 
no detriment to the system, but on the contrary, a positive 
advantage. It effectually strips the communications, they 
say, of all claim to authority—the thing, of all others, they es- 
pecially deprecate—and throws the recipients upon the exer- 
cise of their own reason and judgment. The doctrine is, that 
the teaching of professed spirits is to be accepted or rejected 
not on the authority of names, but solely on its own merits; 
that not even the name of Lord Verulam, or B. Franklin, or 
of one’s own father, can fix the character of a communication 
as good or evil, true or false ; for the reason that such names, 
as we have seen, are often assumed by lying spirits,in order to 
deceive. This doctrine, however, it will be noticed, placing 
such teaching, as it does, on essentially the same level as that 
of like spirits yet in the flesh, effectually strips spiritualism of 
all just claim to be regarded as a revelation, or ground of reli- 
gious faith, and renders the more glaring and inexcusable 
the folly of those who make it a substitute, in any degree, for 
that which comes—and which so readily commends itself to 
right reason and judgment, as coming—from God, and God 
only. 

Do spiritualists admit, then, that it is all uncertainty with 
them—that they can place no confidence in spirits, and never 
satisfy themselves as to the matter of identity? Not at all. 
They claim to have a faculty of “discerning” spirits—partly 
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by the character of the communications made—partly, as in 
the case of old acquaintances, by personal characteristics, 
mental and moral, and other indications of actual identity. 
They solve the problem, in short, as business men solve it, on 
receiving letters from correspondents. From practice and 
habit, the marks of identity are perceived and a judgment 
formed intuitively, and almost unconsciously. The question 
gives them little perplexity, as it causes little in commercial 
circles, albeit frauds and crimes are there abundant, because 
no criterion of such identity can be perfectly sure. 

But this source of uncertainty isnot the only one. It is to be 
noted farther, that the communications, from whatever spirits 
emanating, are often more or less colored by the mental 
and moral qualities of the medium. Both style and tone, lan- 
guage and thought, are not unfrequently thus affected—a cir- 
cumstance which, more than any other, has subjected the in- 
tegrity of mediums to suspicion, and lent plausibility to the 
theory of collusion and imposture. This source of uncertainty 
isfreely admitted by spiritualists. Theirchief writers say explic- 
itly, that instruction is not to be looked for “much above the 
mental development of the medium.” But their explanation 
is found in the necessary limitations and conditions of medium- 
ship; the communications, under these conditions, being 
liable to be thus affected, from the very nature of the case. 
And they urge that even in the matter of divine revelation, 
communications from God through prophets and apostles par- 
take in like manner, more or less, as to style and form, of the 
personal characteristics of the inspired men through whom they 
come. Be this explanation satisfactory, or not, it readily finds 
a place in the general theory of mediumship or of the modus 
operandi of the manifestations, which spiritualism itself fur- 
nishes. 

And what is this modus operandi ? How is it that spirits, 
according to spiritualism, produce the phenomena ascribed to 
them? Both spiritualists, and the professed spirits, reply that 
there is in nature, a subtle imponderable, analogous to magnet- 
ism, related to vitality and the nervous organism, the con- 
necting link between mind and matter, the agent by which 
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volition instantly sets in action the muscles, and thus the spirit 
within moves ponderous bodies without ; and that this subtle en- 
tity, or agent, constitutes a peculiar aura, or atmosphere, in con- 
nection with certain persons known as mediums, by means of 
which, and its two-fold affinity for both matter and mind, 
and under its proper conditions and laws, spirits from the spirit- 
world—a world lying all about us—may produce sounds, move 
bodies, exhibit lights, assume visible or tangible forms, induce 
trance, “ possess” the medium, speak or act through his or- 
gans, impress his mind, beseen by him—[hence, the word “‘ seer”) 
—in short, produce all the phenomena which go to makeup the 
history of spiritualism ; by means of which, also, even spirits 
yet in the body—persons known as mesmerizers, and by other 
appellations—may likewise induce trance, paralyze limbs, im- 
press the mind, read the thoughts, and produce the other phe- 
nomena, known under the various names of mesmerism, biolo- 
gy, hypnotism, etc. On this hypothesis, it is not spirits alone, 
nor natural law alone, that produces the manifestations ; but 
spirits and natural law, or force, combined—spirits using natu- 
ral law, and thus producing phenomena ;—an hypothesis trans- 
ferring such phenomena, at once, from the super-natural to the 
natural, and bringing them as completely within the compass of 
nature and natural law, as is muscular action produced by voli- 
tion, speaking or hearing by the use of air, seeing by the use 
of light, working a telegraph by the use of magnetism, or a 
steam engine by the use of caloric. It is mind producing re- 
sults by the appropriate means. Such, as we comprehend it, 
is the spiritualistic theory. Some statements of it vary the 
terms somewhat, and describe it more under the idea of a force, 
analogous to other forces in nature, but more closely connect- 
ed with mind, the presumed primal source of power and caus- 
ation. 

Such is a brief analysisof spiritualism, in its most favorable as- 
pect, as seen from its own stand-point, and in the light of its 
own records. We have dwelt upon it the more at length, be- 
cause we are convinced that the characteristic points of spirit- 
ualism are, in general, not well understood, especially among 
those who have not made it a special object of study ; and be- 
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cause, also, we are convinced that its true relations to similar 
phenomena in other ages of the world, are likewise misappre- 
hended, or overlooked ; and that, in consequence of this double 
misapprehension, especially on the part of educated and Ghris- 
tian men, the great and growing evils which spiritualism is 
confessedly working, not only in this, but in other lands, have 
been, for the most part, but imperfectly and ineffectually met. 

The essential identity of modern spiritualism with other 
forms of spiritualism, medieval and ancient, is a point con- 
fessed, or rather claimed, by both spiritualists and spirits, and 
is too striking not to arrest the attention of the most superficial 
inquirer. Whoever looks at witchcraft, not through the or- 
dinary glasses of modern sadducaic history, but inthe light of 
original records, will discover in its various phenomena, almost 
every lineament and characteristic of the modern manifesta- 
tions. The same rappings, and mysterious noises—the same 
disturbance of tables and other furniture—the same musical 
strains, visible and tangible forms, lights and other physical 
wonders—the same proofs of intelligence—the same trances, 
dreams and visions—the same asserted agency of spirits—the 
same commingling in the manifestations of sense and nonsense, 
manliness and puerility, benevolence and wickedness, may be 
found detailed in the pages of “ Jo. Glanvil,” as in those of 
Judge Edmonds and Dr. Hare. The persons called witches, 
or wizzards, were, in modern phrase, “ mediums ;” for the most 
part, doubtless, the passive, and often unconscious subjects of 
an influence, for which the ignorance of the age and ecclesias- 
tical bigotry held them responsible, and rashly condemned 
them to the stake or the gibbet. The chief apparent difference 
between the medieval andthe modern manifestations grows out 
of the difference in education and culture, between that age and 
this. Three centuries ago, all our modern mediums would have 
been hung for witchcraft. If, assome have feared, the charac- 
ter of this age, in respect to superstition, is in danger of suffer- 
ing from the extravagances of spiritualism, so, its character in 
respect to enlightened reason and Christian principle is equal- 
ly endangered by the spirit and tone of not a few, who have 
attempted to counteract spiritualism—a spirit and tone, which 
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have seemed to lack only the power; to reproduce, in this age, 
the scenes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
witches were hung, burned and drowned by thousands. 

Not less manifest isthe identity of modern spiritualism, in its 
leading phenomena, with the oracles, divination and necro- 
mancy of ancient Greece, Egypt, and the Orient. And here, 
again, for correct impressions, we must consult, not the mod- 
ern historian, who has written, wearing the opake spectacles of 
materialism and doubt, but the writers of that age, the eye- 
witnesses often of the very things they describe. Fortunate- 
ly, all the trouble of consulting on this point rare and forbid- 
ding tomes, and culling out the testimony of the original wit- 
nesses, has been saved to the inquirer by the vigorous writer 
of Apocatastasis, one of the books named at the head of this 
Article. We have no room for details. But suffice it to say, 
that no form of the modern manifestations, whether physical 
or psychological, is without parallel in the writings of Iambli- 
cus, Ammianus, Philostratus, or other ancient authors ; espec- 
ially Iamblicus, the great historian and expounder of ancient 
spiritualism. The writer of Apocatastasis, after citing from 
these authors descriptions of the various ancient manifestations, 
gathers them up in a catalogue as follows: 

“Under the head of physical manifestations we find, lights, 
both fixed and moved ; halo, encircling the medium ; spectra, 
luminous, or otherwise visible; self-visible spirits; sounds, 
cries, voices in the air, trumpets, speaking specters, musical 
intonations, musical instruments played ; inert bodies moved 
and suspended in the air; mediums suspended and moving in 
the air. The physiological manifestations were, trance, mag- 
netic sleep, magnetic insensibility. The psychological, or 
physiologico-psychological, were, spirit-speaking, spirit-writ- 
ing, speaking unknown languages, answering mental questions, 
clairvoyance, both in relation to time and space; magnetiza- 
tion by the eye, the hand, by music, and by water; spirits 
answering questions through mediums and without mediums.” 
Such is the list ; and it would be difficult to make out a more 
accurate and comprehensive one of the modern manifestations, 
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as every one conversant with them must see at a glance, than 
is furnished in this catalogue of the ancient. 

A similar identity clearly exists between modern spiritual- 
ism and many forms of what may be called the spiritualism of 
the Bible. In the woman of En-dor we have an excellent 
speaking and clairvoyant “medium,”’—passive, for the most 
part, in the whole transaction—neither an impostor, nor des- 
cribed as such—frightened, not at the ghost, but at discovering 
her visitor to be Saul, (suspecting a trap,)—the whole a clear 
example of spirit-seeing and spirit-speaking, with no sadducee- 
ism in the narrative, no circumlocution, not what “ claimed to 
be” Samuel, what “purported” to be Samuel, but simply 
“Samuel ” spake so and so; the whole manifestation a good 
prototype of the modern; simple and easy of interpretation, 
taken literally—in any other light, an exegetical stumbling- 
block. So, in the “possessions” of the New Testament we 
have striking parallels of many of the modern phenomena; 
spirits,—real spirits, not diseases, if we credit the record, dat- 
monia, disembodied men possibly—entering into the bodies 
of men, throwing them down, tearing them, speaking through 
their organs, and in many other ways exhibiting the phenom- 
ena attributed in these days to “‘ undeveloped ” intruders from 
the spirit world. The damsel “ possessed with a spirit of di- 
vination,” who recognized Paul as the servant of God, was 
likewise controlled by a real spirit which Paul exorcised. So 
the entire scriptures, Old Testament and New, are full of allu- 
sions to the agency and influence of spirits; “lying spirits,” 
inspiring the false prophets; “familiar spirits,” working all 
manner of abominations; “ unclean spirits,” swarming around 
“impressible ” subjects, to accomplish through them their low 
and wicked purposes; “seducing spirits,” transforming them- 
selves, it may be, into angels of light, to pervert truth and 
righteousness and “seduce, if it were possible, even the elect.” 
All these have their parallels, more or less distinct, in the 
modern records. And then a considerable element of idolatry, 
as exhibited in the Bible, what was it but the worship of 
“ demons,”—deifiec human souls? What was it but holding 
intercourse with such spirits, asking and taking their advice, 
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yielding to their influence, working, by their aid, the deeds of 
sorcery and witchcraft, of enchantment, divination, and necro- 
mancy? And what was the sin of this idolatry but the sub- 
stitution of these spirits and their counsels, in the place of God 
and his commands?—questions which spiritualists, who care 
to distinguish between necromancy and revelation, the word 
of Bacon and the word of God, the “doctrines of devils” and 
the “ faith of the gospel,” the “worshiping of angels” and 
the worship of Jehovah—will do well to ponder. 

Noris this parallelism, which we are considering, limited in 
all respects to the Bible demonology. It cannot but have 
struck the reader, that it extends likewise, as to the modus ope- 
rand, the form and modes of manifestation—but in this alone 
—to the divine communications which “ came not in old time 
by the will of man; but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” The prophets and seers of the 
Old Testament, and the apostles and inspired writers of the 
New,—what were they but divinely constituted “ mediums,”— 
if it be permissible to use the term—through whom the divine 
spirit, not demons, not souls, opened the wisdom and light of 
heaven upon the error and darkness of earth? In the dreams, 
visions and ecstacies of the prophets, in the trances and visions 
of Peter and Paul, in the Apocalypse of John, given in sym- 
bolic visions when he was in the spirit on the Isle of Patmos, 
not directly by the Holy Ghost, but mediately by an angel, a 
spirit messenger, his “fellow servant, and of his brethren the 
prophets,” and whom he was forbidden to worship; in these, 
and in other characteristics of divine revelation, there is a re- 
semblance in manner and form, to corresponding modes of the 
modern phenomena, too striking to be overlooked. And, 
whether these modes and forms of our day be facts or not, 
certainly to those who believe them to be such, they cannot 
but have an important bearing on their views of inspiration, 
and of the relations of inspiration and miracles to the laws of 
nature. We have not space to pursue this point farther, but 
barely suggest it for the thoughtful consideration, not of spir- 
itualists only, but of theologians as well, before turning from 
our examination of the spiritualistic literature proper to that 
which has originated in opposition to spiritualism. 
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The books which have been written to explain, expose, or 
counteract spiritualism are scarcely less voluminous than those 
in its interest. It has been too customary among journalists 
in noticing books of this class, to praise them of course—ap- 
parently on the principle of “ the will for the deed”—without 
duly considering whether the weapon commended be really 
adapted to the warfare in which it is to be used. Now we 
scarcely need say, that while we deprecate the evils of spir- 
itualism and abhor its errors, and hail with joy everything re- 
ally calculated to counteract its workings ; and while we find 
very much to commend in the books of this class—their aim, 
their historical erudition, their often carefully selected facts, 
and in the main, their spirit—honesty, nevertheless, compells 
us, in all frankness, to say—and nine-tenths of those who have 
read these books, we are confident, will agree with us in say- 
ing—that on the main point, after all, they are most of them 
wholly unsatisfactory ;—they do not solve the problem. They 
do not unfold the mystery. They do not cure the evil. The 
ulcer lies deeper than probe or caustic has yet reached. 

There is to be noticed a remarkable gradation in the succes- 
sive counterblasts. First, newspaper squibs, bits of ridicule, 
explosions of the humbug—then, articles longer and more se- 
rious, demonstrations of imposture, solemn warnings to fright- 
en the timid, like the grim illuminated pumpkin specters of 
Chinese warfare—then elaborate magazine articles, pamphlets, 
sermons, full of reasonings and theories, for the most part mi- 
nus data—then, thin volumes in paper covers, and larger bound 
volumes, and so on, up to the formidable work of Count de 
Gasparin, two volumes of nearly five hundred pages each, 
based on an investigation of only a single branch of the sub- 
ject. All this successive unmasking of batteries, and gradual 
change of tactics—while it shows the zeal and right intentions 
of the authors—is clear proof of one other thing at least, the 
inherent dificulty of the subject. 

And this difficulty is farther evident, from two striking 
characteristics of the works before us. First, they nearly all 
agree in admitting the facts; secondly, they nearly all differ 
in their explanation of the facts. And the explanatory hy- 
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potheses are not only different the one from the other, and 
almost as numerous as their authors, but, what is worse, are 
trreconcilable with each other, and, consequently, mutually 
destructive. Hence, the books in opposition to spiritualism 
have, unwittingly, contributed scarcely less to extend its influ- 
ence than those in its interest. Some of them, indeed, have 
been habitually kept for sale by the spiritualists themselves. 

The diversity. of the explanatory hypotheses will be seen 
from a cursory glance. Count Agenor de Gasparin, a man of 
rank and influence in France, a Protestant Christian and a 
scholar, having investigated table turnings for himself, thinks 
he recognizes a “fluid” which brings everything within the 
category of simple natural phenomena. But, unfortunately, 
his theoretical coat, as it seems to us, is only a single sleeve, 
and will fit only the single arm of the subject which he him- 
self took the measure of, if, indeed, it will that. Mr. Dods, 
the well-known expert in animal magnetism, develops a theo- 
ry of involuntary mental and muscular action, setting spirits 
wholly aside. But, unfortunately for his logic, since his book 
was published, he has burst the shell of his own theory, and 
come out a full-fledged spiritualist. For still other hypotheses 
the reader is referred to other volumes on our list :—to Mr. 
Rogers’s for “automatic brain-action,” with Reichenbach’s 
“ Odylic-force ;” to Dr. Mahan’s for another form of the Ody- 
lic-foree theory ; to the great Faraday for “unconscious muscu- 
lar exertion ;” to M. Morin for “ the law of the power of in- 
stinct ;” to Prof. Page for the notion of “leaden balls tied to 
the toes ;” to the savans of Buffalo and of Cambridge, the first 
unfolders of the mystery, and the last, respectively, for vari- 
ous modifications of the “joint-cracking” theory. And if 
these are not enough, let the puzzled inquirer -betake himself 
to the volumes of Prof. Mattison and others, and to the news- 
papers generally, for the “short and easy method” of calling 
the whole thing a “sham,” a “ humbug,” “ collusion,” “ im- 
posture,” “transparent trickery,” and other like labor-saving 
epithets. 

Now the thing for thinking men to notice in all this, is the 
successive giving up of position after position of attack, until 
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we have been led from simple dogmatism and hard words, up 
through joint-cracking, electricity and odyle, to the most elab- 
orate and metaphysical hypotheses—hypotheses more puzzling 
to comprehend than even the mysteries they were intended 
to elucidate. 

And another remarkable thing to be noticed is, that the main 
point in which several of these hypotheses do agree—viz: in 
calling to their aid the agency of a supposed subtle fluid, or 
force of nature (odyle)—is one, also, in which they equally 
agree with the hypothesis of spiritualism itself; though with 
this difference in favor of spiritualism, that the latter has iniel- 
ligent agents in abundance by whom the fluid, or force, is em- 
ployed in producing effects; while the former either make it a 
blind agent of itself, like that which Atheism substitutes for 
God, or else they connect it, in some impossible, or, at least, in- 
comprehensible way, with minds yet in the body. That the 
use made of this supposed odyle by spiritualism is the more sim- 
ple and natural of the two, must be sufficiently obvious. 

This over eagerness, on the part of many writers, to theorize 
and explain, has made sad havoc with their logic. Assuming 
that something must be done to laythe ghosts—some explan- 
ation had at all hazards—they have drawn hasty conclusions 
from partial investigations, and fired off their guns almost at 
random, as at an enemy in the bush, without knowing his real 
strength or whereabouts. The result is—nothing has been hit ; 
and the simple truth remains, that, to the minds of thinking men, 
and indeed, to the world generally, the whole matter is as sore 
a puzzle to-day, as at any moment of the ten years since the 
modern rappings commenced. If spiritualism is making just 
now a less figure than formerly, or shows any symptoms of 
wasting and deeay, it is rather, as it would seem, from poison in- 
flicted by its own fangs—its own reaction upon itself—than from 
any force of logic, or soundness of philosophy that have been 
brought to exterminate it; or if, in any degree, it has seemed 
to be sinking in public estimation, it is rather, apparently, be- 
cause, barnacle-like, it has attached itself to every rotten and 
sinking hulk of reform, than because, it has been shown by 
science not to possess vitality, and power to penetrate the 
more solid timbers of society. 
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This logic, as we have intimated, is what we specially dis- 
approve. It istoo near akin, in its assumptions and methods, to 
that which has so often, and with such disturbing effect, been 
brought by infidel writers, to bear against revelation itself. There 
runs through many of these books a vein of semi-sadduceeism, 
which is quite foreign to the whole tenor of the Bible, but quite 
in keeping with the materialism and rationalism of the age. 
When we have observed this trait in the opposers of spiritual- 
ism, we have been tempted to ask,—Are you not, good friends, 
in your antipathy to ghosts, pushing blindly to the opposite ex- 
treme? Are you not, in your reverence for natural law, in 
danger of foisting upon Christianity a degree of materialism 
which is foreign to its very nature and essence? Why is it in- 
deed, that good Christians, believers in the plain teachings of 
the Old and New Testaments, should be so palpably rationalis- 
tic in their ideas ?—why, so violently reluctant to “ believe in 
spirits ?”—as if a spirit-world were a thing unknown to Christ- 
ianity—or intercourse with it, in the nature of things, impossi- 
ble. In order to keep out an intruder from your dwelling, 
would you nadl up the doors—shutting out friends, as well as foes? 
But have you not, in endeavoring to shut out spiritualism, 
thus virtually barricaded the very gates of the spirit-world of 
the Bible—impressing men with an idea of the impossibility, 
almost, of revelation itself, and destroying at the same time all 
faith in testimony, on which, primarily, revelation must take its 
stand ¢ 

No true theory of spiritualism will thus run its plow-share 
through the teachings of the Bible, if the Bible itself be true. 
It will cover the whole subject, in all its possible facts and 
bearings. It will make no lame exception in favor of revela- 
tion or miracles, out of respect for public sentiment, while it 
so lays down natural law in explanation of the phenomena, as 
to render the exception a nullity. It will be applicable, equal- 
ly, to all ages of the world. If it concedes the reality of such 
phenomena in early times, it will not, except for most potent 
reasons, deny their possibility, and even probability, in this, or 
any future age. 

Some writers, (as Mr. Beecher,) have not lost sight of this 
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point ; but, keeping in view the Bible and facts alike, have 
recognized these phenomena as old acquaintances, in both sa- 
cred and profane history. And while they cannot, they say, 
as sane men, but admit their reality, and, as believers in reve- 
lation, cannot deny the possibility, at least, of their spiritual 
origin, they yet exercise their Christian prerogative of “trying 
the spirits” and by the rule of “fruits,” class these modern 
spirits, if spirits they be, with the “ wicked demons” of the 
heathen necromancy, the “ lying spirits ” of the Old Testament, 
the “unclean spirits” of the New, and the “spirit of anti- 
christ,” “ that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh,” and hence, “ is not of God.” 

But, however easy it may be to decide upon the character of 
the spirits—granting them to be such—or however patent to 
all may be the follies, extravagancies and blasphemies of 
spiritualism—its modus operandi, nevertheless, the true theory 
of its phenomena, remains, in our view, yet to be discovered. 
The question is stillan open one. Toa mind philosophical and 
well-balanced, it is neither an unimportant nor an unattractive 
one. The field in which the inquiry lies, is that mysterious 
and almost unexplored domain, which fills the region between 
mind and matter ;—the same terra incognita, unquestionably, 
to which belong, as we have before suggested, all the secrets of 
sorcery and magic, the oracles and prodiges of history, ap- 
paritions, warnings and haunted-houses, the strange workings 
of witchcraft, the multiform modern phenomena of mesmerism, 
biology, e¢ id omne genus. This field, for the reason, possibly, 
that it is, confessedly, haunted—philosophers have instinctively 
shunned. While they have devoted themselves, on the one 
hand, to physical science, or, on the other, to the old questions 
of metaphysical speculation, this border region of the two 
worlds, where the physical and the spiritual meet, and the 
natural passes into the supernatural—this debatable realm be- 
tween the seen and the unseen, the meeting-ground of life and 
death, of mortality and immortality, the birth-place of all the 
profoundest questions that can agitate human thought and feel- 
ing—has been left, as by universal consent, the common 
heritage of the ignorant or the designing, the natural home and 
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vantage-ground of superstition and priest craft. Even the 
physiologist, who must, of necessity, approach its borders in 
threading upward his streams of inquiry, stops here in dismay, 
and buckling closer his shield of prejudice against imaginary 
dangers, turns on his heel and leaves the land unexplored. 
What then is to be done? We say ;—Let science and phi- 
losophy, hand in hand, explore this dim border region with all 
the lights they can command. Let them unfold its character; 
ascertain what portion of the domain belongs to the kingdom 
WW of mind, and what portion to the rule of matter; and learn, if 
possible, how it is that life—that electric spark from heaven 
| —brings these two apparently incongruous kingdoms into 
harmonious union, and establishes over them a sovereignty, by 
the laws of which spirit—conscious, self-acting, thought-produc- 
ing spirit, unconditioned by time or space—is enabled to ally 
and blend itself with body—unconscious, inert, and under fetters 
of size and form—and thus thought and volition—the attributes 
of spirit—be enabled to transform themselves into force and 
phenomena—the attributes of matter. Let them discover the 
Philosopher’s Stone by which this transmutation is made, and 
something will have been done, we doubt not, towards explain- 
ing the mysteries of spiritualism, whether modern or ancient. 
But, short of solving this fundamental problem of investiga- 
tion and discovery, what shall be done, especially by theo- 
logians, to counteract the wave of error and moral evil that 
spiritualism is spreading over the world? We answer:—Let 
the question be well understood, before anything is done. Let 
no one, through ambition or over-zeal, attempt what:is impossi- 
ble. If the helm of Achilles be impregnable, let the archer 
aim at his vulnerable heel. The religion of spiritualism is, in 
our view, its most assailable point. Be that religion from finite 
spirits only—and it pretends to be from no other—it is plainly, 
as a system of faith, an awfal blunder and delusion—the 
spasmodic grasping of drowning men at straws—the anxious 
chasing of will-o’-the-wisps for light and guidance, by minds 
self-exiled from the light of heaven, and lost in darkness and 
doubt. Legions of such finite human spirits might counsel us, 
and all their teachings would no more bind the conscience, or be 
VOL. XVI. 44 
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to us a religion, than any like mass of communications, rapped 
out to us, in bad grammar and worse sense, through the walls 
of our dwelling, by the miscellaneous throng of every-day 
passers in the street—their character and identity, all the while, 
utterly beyond our ken. Between the religion, then, and the 
phenomena, there is truly a great gulf fixed, not to be bridged by 
logic, and impassable for sane intellects. Let a lantern be set 
over this gulf, and the monstrous leap of logic shown, as well as 
the intense blindness of which they are guilty, who jump from 
an admission of the facts, or of their spiritual origin even, to the 
conclusion that they have found a new revelation—and more 
will have been done, we are confident, to recover the wander- 
ing and put the tempted on their guard, than by all the haughty 
anathemas, or hasty hypotheses, which have yet been given to 
the world for that purpose. 

But must all “investigate,” then? Only, we reply, as all 
must be geologists, er all explorers of the heavens. Yet, as 
we have said, if the man of science choose—not otherwise— 
let him investigate—and explain, or refute, if he can. If the 
philosopher, or the physiologist choose, let him investigate— 
unfolding the secrets of the mysterious “ Middle Kingdom,” 
and re-conquering that domain from superstition and sorcery. If 
the pastor, or theologian choose, let him “try the spirits, 
whether they are of God,” and be prepared for an intelligent 
appeal “ to the law and to the testimony;” and, withal, let 
him note the bearing of his observations on the supernatural- 
ism of the Bible, and the theories of inspiration. But it may be 
asked—if men and women in general choose,—especially the 
superstitiously inclined—shall they, too, investigate, and go 
to the “ peepings and mutterings ” for their faith? Only, we 
answer, as they would go to a lazaretto for health—no other- 
wice. And if exposed, by chance, to the infection—tempted by 
“ seducing spirits ”—then let their remedy be found in sound 
common sense, and a well-grounded confidence in the “ Lively 
Oracles,” 
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Aer. IX.—THE ANTE-MOSAIC ORIGIN OF THE SABBATH, 
AND SEPTUPLE TIMES IN THE PENTATEUCH. 


Tue later critical discussions concerning the pentateuch en- 

able us to place the subject of the sabbath in a somewhat new 
‘attitude. 

I. The book of Genesis, in its present form, has evidently 
the design to place before us the most important changes in 
the history of our race, and the origin of the most important 
human inventions and institutions. Thus in 

Gen. i, we have the creation of the world itself. 

Gen. ii, 19, 20, the origin of language. 

Gen. ii, 24, the first institution of marriage. 

Gen. iii, the origin of sin in the world. 

Gen. iv, the origin of the nomadic life, of music, and of 
smith-work. 

Gen. vi-viii, the deluge, perhaps to account for ruins then 
apparent on the face of the world. 

Gen. ix, the first making of wine as an intoxicating drink. 

Gen. xi, the confusion of tongues, to explain the origin of 
the different languages and nations. 

Hence there is a fair presumption that the author of Genesis, 
if he refers to the sabbath, as he certainly has done in Gen. ii, 
1-3, intended to give us its origin. 


IL The Mosaic laws did not all originate with Moses. Many 
of them in their special form, and most of them in their germ, 
existed in patriarchal times. This is evident from a careful 
reading of the short ante-Mosaic history, given to us in the 
book of Genesis. We find all along in that book incidental 
references to laws and usages which afterwards became a part 
of the Mosaic code. The following are examples: 

1. Sacrifices of the firstlings of the flock, Gen. iv, 4; as is 
often enjoined in the Mosaic law. 

2. The distinction of clean and unclean beasts, Gen. vii, 2; 
viii, 20. Comp. Lev. xi. 
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8. Cireumcision first instituted, Gen. xvii, 10. Comp. Ex. 
xii, 44; Lev. xii, 3. 

4, The payments of tithes to priests, Gen. xiv, 20 ; xxviii, 22. 
Comp. Lev. xxvii, 30. 

5. A reference to the law of blood revenge, Gen. iv, 14, 15. 
Comp. Deut. xix, where this law is restricted. 

6. The prohibition of the eating of blood, Gen. ix, 4. Comp. 
Lev. iii, 17. 

7. Marriages with idolaters discouraged, Gen. xxiv,3. Comp. 
Deut. vii, 3; Ezra x, 2. 

7. The Levirate law, Gen. xxxviii, 8, 9, 11, 26. Comp. 
Deut. xxv, 5-10. 

9. The punishment of the adulteress by burning, Gen. 
xxxviii, 24. Comp. Lev. xxi, 9. 

10. The double portion which of right belonged to Reuben 
as the first-born, Gen. xlix, 8, was wrested from him by Ja- 
cob, and given to Joseph, a younger brother, Gen. xlviii, 5, 6. 
Comp. Deut. xxi, 15-17, where this law is guarded against 
abuses. ‘ 

So many of the Mosaic laws are thus casually referred to, 
that there would be a fair presumption in favor of the ante- 
Mosaic origin of the sabbath, even if there were no allusion to 
it, and no mention of weeks in the book of Genesis. 


IIL. In the patriarchal history, we have indeed no express 
mention of the observance of the sabbath. But in the history 
of the deluge, the week, or period of seven days, occurs again 
and again. See Gen. vii, 4, 10; viii, 10,12. Thecircumcised 
child also was to be just a week old. See Gen. xxi, 4. 

The origin of the week from the seven planets, an opinion 
which prevailed for a long time, is now generally given up 
by critics, The origin of it from a quarter-lunation is assumed 
by many, but has not been proved. The literal Mosaic state- 
ment is quite as plausible as any other. 


IV. The observance of the sabbath is joined in the deca- 
logue with other precepts which are of universal obligation. It 
has an ethical or liturgical, not ritual or ceremonial character. 


V. The reason assigned in the fourth commandment for the 
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observance of the sabbath is a reason applicable alike to all 
nations. See Ex. xx, 11. 


VI. In the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, where the sabbath 
first appears as a Mosaic institution, the apparent novelty of 
the sabbath consists not in the omission to gather manna on 
the seventh day, but in the finding or gathering of a double 
quantity on the sixth day, (see verses 5, 22,) which was a won- 
derful exhibition of divine power in favor of the observance 
of the sabbath. It was, as it were, not the absolute newness 
of origin of the institution, but its consecration anew after a 
partial and temporary desuetude. 


This argument may be greatly strengthened by a considera- 
tion of the septuple times as they occur in the pentateuch. 

There is an evident predominance of septuple periods or 
times in the pentateuch, which is worthy of some attention 
from the critic and historian, Its nature and origin may, it is 
thought, be illustrated by the following propositions. 

1. The pentateuch expressly derives the institution of the 
sabbath, and the division of time into weeks, from the fact that 
God created the word in six days and rested on the seventh 
day. This point stands in the forefront of the biblical history, 
and is inwrought into the very heart of Judaism, so that it can- 
not be denied without impugning not only the authority of 
Moses, but also the divine origin of the Mosaic religion. See 
Gen. ii, 1-3. Ex. xx, 11; xxxi, 17. 

2. This cycle of seven days, as based on the six days creation, 
is not only contained in the Jewish religion, but is made the 
basis of other cycles; as the sabbatical or seventh month, the 
solemnities of which were confined to the first day as its repre- 
sentative, Lev. xxiii, 23-25. Num. xxix, 1-6; the sabbatical or 
seventh year, Ex. xxiii,10,11. Lev. xxv, 1-7; and the year of 
jubilee, which was celebrated after seven hebdomads of years, 
Ley. xxv, 8-55. These are all developed from the cycle of the 
sabbath, and make one system. 

8. Septuple periods of time being thus naturally regarded as 
sacred or divine, we find them employed abundantly in refer- 
ence to religious institutions and the more serious concerns of 
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life. Thus the passover and the feast of tabernacles lasted each 
seven days, Ex. xxxiv,18. Lev. xxiii, 6, 8,36,41,42. Num. 
xxviii, 17,24.95; xxix,12. Various purifications were for seven 
or fourteen « .ys, Ex. xxix, 37. Lev. viii, 33; xii, 2,5; xiv, 8; 
xv, 18,24. Num. xix, 11,12. Circumcision was performed 
after seven days, Lev. xii, 13. Marriage festivals lasted seven 
days, (comp. Judg. xiv,12,17. Tobit xi, 19.) Fasting and 
mourning for the dead lasted the same period, (comp. 1 Sam. 
xxxi, 13. 1 Chr.x,12. Judith xvi, 24. Ecclus. xxii,12.) The 
feast of Pentecost was celebrated after just seven weeks, Lev. 
xxiii, 15. Deut. xvi, 9. The servant went free in the seventh 
year, Ex. xxi, 2. 

It is very important for our purpose to observe that this usage 
occurs in the ante-Mosaic times. Thus God waits seven days 
before the deluge commences, Gen. vii, 4,10. Noah waits re- 
peatedly seven days, Gen. viii, 10,12. Isaac is circumcised 
after seven days, Gen. xxi, 4, and that in accordance with the 
divine direction, Gen. xvii,12. The marriage festival of Leah 
lasts seven days, Gen. xxix, 27,28. The mourning for Jacob 
lasts seven days, Gen. 1,10. Jacob serves seven years for each 
of his wives, Gen. xxix, 18, 20,30. The whole period of en- 
balming and lamenting Jacob in Egypt is seventy days, Gen. |, 
3. This accords with the time which was thus employed by 
the ancient Egyptians, see Herod. II, 35. The correctness of 
Moses in the number in this case is a voucher for the correct- 
ness of his use of seven in other cases. 

4. Septuple actions, as requiring septuple times for their 
performance, alsoabound. Thus the blood of various sacrifices 
and other things were sprinkled seven times, Lev. iv, 6, 175 
xiv, 7, 16, 27,515; xvi, 14, 15, (comp. 2 Kings, v, 10,14.) So 
in patriarchal times Jacob bowed down to his brother Esau 
seven times, Gen. xxxiii, 3. 

5. Septuple agents and instrnments for septuple actions 
abound. Thus the number of victims under the Jewish law is 
often just seven, Lev. xxiii, 18. Num. xxix, 32, (comp. 1 Chr. 
xv, 26. 2 Chr. xxix, 21.) So Balak, the Moabite, builds for 
Balaam seven altars, Num. xxiii, 1, 4, 14, 29, which shows it 
to have been an ancient practice ; and even Abraham employs 
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seven victims for sacrifice, Gen. xxi, 28, 29, 30, (comp. Gen. vii, 
2,3. Job xiii, 8.) 

6. Septuple times, and septuple actions and agents, as in- 
volving septuple times, are often used for the sake of ornament, 
emphasis, or intensity. The specific statement aids the mental 
conception. This is the use of seven as an indefinite or round 
number. So Lev. xxvi, 18, 28. Deut. xxviii, 7, 35, (comp. 
Ps, xii, 6; Ixxix, 12. Is, xxx, 26. Dan. iii, 19.) So also in 
the symbolical dream of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, Gen. xli, and 
even in the antediluvian times, Gen. iv, 15, 24. 

7. The Hebrew verb signifying to swear, is evidently derived 
from the numeral seven, and denotes either directly or indirect- 
ly a seven-fold affirmation. On this account Abraham, on 
occasion of an oath, seems to have employed seven victims, 
Gen. xxi, 28-31. Comp. Herod. III, 8. 

If our classification and arrangement of the uses of the num- 
ber seven be correct, then we may ascribe the peculiarities of 
this number in the pentateuch, and of course in other parts of 
the Bible, to the creation of the world in seven days, and the 
consequent sanctification of the seventh day. The number 
seven has thence acquired a sort of sacredness. This lies near- 
er than many other explanations which have been suggested 
by the learned. Indeed, these other explanations endanger 
the authenticity and authority of the pentateuch. 





ERRATA. 


Page 621, line 26, for “now of New York,” read afterwards of Philadelphia. 
Page 668, line 35, for “ desired,” read denied. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 


We have received a volume bearing the title of “ The Pitts-street 
Chapel Lectures,” published by Messrs. John P. Jewett & Co., of Boston. 

The Pitts-street chapel is a free house of worship in Boston in which 
preaching is maintained by the Unitarians. “The Pitts-street Chapel 
Lectures”* is composed of six discourses from ministers of as many 
different denominations, in support of their respective creeds, to which 
is added a discourse by Mr. T. Starr King, who disowns any denomina- 
tional tie, and expatiates on what he calls ‘“‘ Spiritual Christianity.” We 
cannot concur with the publishers in commending this book as one likely 
to be read with great profit “ in families.” A wise man would not direct 
an inquirer for truth, especially an unlearned and undisciplined mind, 
to the history of all religions, or to controversial sermons. An adherent 
of either of the denominations represented in this volume cannot be 
blamed if unwilling to submit his views to the public judgment in a 
work where six times the space allotted to him is given to his adversaries. 

The sermon on behaif of the Trinitarian theology is by Dr. Nehemiah 
Adams, It is written in a conciliatory tone, opening with a lucid and 
satisfactory outline of the Congregational polity, as contrasted with 
other systems of ecclesiastical order, and then proceeding to an exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of our faith. The scriptural proofs of the divinity 
and atonement of Christ are effectively presented. The discourse would 
be better, in our opinion, if less had been said against excessive confi- 
dence in our reason and moral sentiments, and if the philosophical 
strength of the orthodox belief had been more fully and forcibly as- 
serted. To a candid, earnest believer in the scriptures, Dr, Adams's 
remarks would be convincing. But in these days the inherent reason- 
ableness of the Christian system, its harmony with the facts of human 
life, its correspondence with the deepest wants of our moral nature, re- 
quire to be shown, in opposition to the shallow and pretentious schemes 
which struggle to supplant the gospel. Christianity, in our times, leads 





* The Pitts-street Chapel Lectures, Delivered in Boston, by clergymen of six 
different denominations, during the winter of 1858. Boston: Published by John 
P. Jewett & Co. 1858. 
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to faith in the Bible quite as often as the Bible inspires faith in Chris- 
tianity. There is a large class, however, to whom the discussion of Dr. 
Adams is well adapted, and we would not be understood as intending to 
detract from its high merit. He probably understands better than we 
do the special audience for which it was prepared. 

Mr. T. B. Thayer, who speaks for Universalism, at the outset of his 
lecture attempts to remove the impression that there is but one idea in 
his creed, by mentioning not less than eight articles of faith to which he 
gives his sanction. “Universalism,” he says, “ asserts the unity of God, 
that he is One, Infinite in all his perfections, and consequently rejects 
the doctrine of the Trinity.” “Consequently !” Where did Mr. Thayer 
learn his logic? He cannot make a syllogism to warrant his “ conse- 
quently,” without misrepresenting the doctrine of the Trinity, as defined 
in all the formulas having credit and authority in the church, If he 
would study the subject enough to get below the surface, he would be 
more cautious in his statements relative to ontology, and would find out, 
as the first philosophers of the age have done already, that theism can 
be rationally defended, with the doctrine of the Trinity, far better than 
without it. Another of Mr. Thayer's tenets is that the transgressor, in 
every case, must suffer the penalty of his sin, It is, of course, a curious 
question what, on this theory, forgiveness would be. It is defined to be 
“the removal of sin!” Mankind have heretofore thought that forgive- 
ness involved the waiving of a claim that might, without injustice, be 
asserted. The apostles had this view, it is evident, when they speak of 
being delivered from the curse of the law. The condition of forgiveness 
‘on the side of the transgressor, is repentance or the abandonment of 
sin. After sin is abandoned what is there for forgiveness to remove? 
But Mr. Thayer's definition of forgiveness is so obviously false as to be 
not deserving of notice. Yet it is necessary to his anti-scriptural notion 
that the penalty of sin is never remitted,-—a notion which directly denies the 
gospel, and is inevitably coupled with extremely low views both of the 
requirements of the divine law and the ill-desert of sin. Still another 
fundamental opinion in the Universalist creed is the corrective design of 
all punishment, They cast out the idea of retribution.. Men are not 
punished because they deserve to be punished, but to stop them from 
sinning any more. The arguments which follow this preface are a series 
of transparent fallacies. Most of them prove, if they prove anything, 
that there is neither sin nor evil of any kind in the universe ; the exist- 
ence of evil being inconsistent with the attributes of God. The scrip- 
tural passages quoted, when considered in connection with the context 
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in each case, prove the direct contrary of what the writer would make 
out; and he is careful to leave out the numerous declarations relative 
to future punishment which stare him in the face every time he opens 
his New Testament. 

The worst sermon in this volume is that of Mr. T.S. King. The style 
is brilliant and pithy; and there are not wanting good thoughts. It is 
written, however, in the supercilious tone which characterizes men who 
imagine themselves emancipated from all creeds, schools and authorities, 
and elevated on a hight of wisdom above them all. The vice of the 
sermon is the contempt of objective truth, and the substitution for it of a 
vague, intangible spirituality not founded on knowledge. If the style 
of thinking manifest in this lecture were to prevail, we should apprehend 
the most fatal consequences not only to sound thinking and faith in 
religion, but to social order and the stability of the state. Nothing can 
be more frivolous than the endeavor of Mr. King to prop up his very 
objectionable contempt of positive truth by the name of St. Paul. 

We must omit a particular notice of the remaining sermons in this 
book. 


Messrs. Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co., have sent us the fifth and sixth 
volumes of Olshausen’s Biblical Commentary on the New Testament.* 
The labors of Olshausen, in the field of biblical interpretation, were ter- 
minated, by bis death, with the Epistles tothe Thessalonians. From the 
middle of the fifth volume, we have the fruits of the labors of other hands. 
But Dr. Ebrard, who has completed an exposition of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and of the Revelation of John; and Wiesinger,to whom the minor 
Epistles have been assigned, and who has nearly finished his work; are 
scarcely, if at all inferior to Olshausen in their fitness to complete what 
he commenced. Of this we have the proof in these fifth and sixth vol- 
umes. These men are no less thorough, clear and evangelical, than their 
renowned teacher. If they lack something of Olshausen’s peculiar genius, 
it isin a good measure supplied, we think, by their nicer discriminations of 
thought. It is certain they are not less worthy of confidence in their 
opinions, nor less felicitous in unfolding them, And, on the whole, we are 





* Biblical Commentary on the New Testament. By Dr. Hermann OtsHavsen, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Erlangen. Continued after his death 
by Dr. Jonny Henry Aveustus Esrarp, and Lic. Aveustus Wigsincer. Trans- 
lated from the German for Clarke’s Foreign and Theological Library. Revised 
after the latest German edition, by A. C. Kenpricx, D. D., Professor of Greek in 
the University of Rochester. Vols. Vand VI. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman, 
& Co., 115 Nassau street. 1858. 
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prepared to say, that, when completed by the seventh volume, which is 
to contain the Catholic Epistles by Wiesinger, and the Revelation of John 
by Dr. Ebrard, the work, so far from having suffered deterioration by a 
change in the authors will be found to have fully maintained its excellence 
from the beginning to theend. We are happy that the Editor, Dr. Ken- 
drick, and the publishers, Messrs. Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co., have thus 
extended their original plan, and that they are ere long to give to the 
American public this noble commentary complete. 


“Life Thoughts,” consisting of extracts from the extemporaneous dis- 
courses of Henry Ward Beecher, is one of the most popular works of 
the day. 

Perhaps no preacher in the United States attracts larger audiences, 
than Mr. Beecher, and no one appears to be more frequently mis- 
represented, if we may judge from the corrections which are published 
from time to time of the stories reported of him. It was a happy con- 
ception to bring together in a small volume,* some of the brilliant and 
sparkling thoughts which he has uttered. Those who know him only 
by report, will thus obtain a better idea of his manner of presenting 
truth. The “Life Thoughts” are such extracts, sometimes short and: im- 
perfect, as have been taken down in her note-book, by an attentive 
hearer. Many of them are full of suggestions, however, as well as of 
striking illustrations and enforcements of truth. No separate extract 
can be, nor indeed can the whole book be regarded as a complete expo- 
sition of the truth of the gospel. Indeed, we doubt if Mr. Beecher preach- 
-es a system of truth, either doctrinal or practical ; but with great knowl- 
edge of human nature, and with surprising force of thought, and new 
and appropriate illustrations and examples, embellished with the products 
of an exuberant fancy, he presents single truths, or a single phase of 
some truth, in such a manner as to arrest the attention, interest the 
feelings and influence the minds and the hearts of his hearers. This book 
shows, as well as a collection of short selections can do, the manner in 
which this is accomplished. 

Our familiarity with the Bible diminishes its power over us, and it is 
something for a preacher to mould its truths into new forms, that thus 
they may produce strong impressions. We think all readers will find 
their views of truth enlarged and enlivened by this volume, and that they 
will receive many suggestions, which, when matured by reflection, will 





* Life Thoughts, gathered from the extemporaneous discourses of Henry Warp 
Bercuer. By one of his congregation. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1858. 
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be found valuable “ for doctrine, for reproof, for correction and for in- 
struction in righteousness.” 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Messrs. D, Appleton & Co. have rendered their country an important 
service in publishing an edition of Whewell’s History of the Inductive 
Sciences,* in a very handsome form and at a moderate price. The 
English editions have been too costly to bring it within the reach of those 
who have needed it the most, and it has rarely found a place in any 
private library, except of those gentlemen to whom an expensive book 
is no luxury. 

The character of this work is not unknown to most of our readers. 
The author begins with a clear and full exhibition of the scientific views 
of the ancients, and from this as a starting point, he traces the progress, 
step by step, of scientific discovery down to the present time. Each 
science is ‘treated by itself. The contributions of each discoverer are 
described in sufficient detail. The historical and personal incidents which 
attended the development of these discoveries, are recounted in a pleas- 
ant and lively manner. What is still more important, the history is 
given of the conceptions themselves, as they were slowly developed in the 
minds of their great originators. No history is to us half so exciting, as 
the history of the great truths that have enriched the race, as we trace 
them from the surmise in which they were first revealed to the doubting 
mind, up to the demonstrated certainty in which they were accepted by 
the consenting judgment of an applauding generation. The history of 
the thoughts of Copernicus, meditating upon the true theory of the solar 
system ; of the inspired anticipations of Kepler, concerning the laws of 
the celestial mechanism; of the daring, yet cautious generalizations 
of Newton, as well as of the rapid and splendid victories of that 
Napoleon of chemistry—the magnificent Davy—cannot be read by 
any generous mind, without the excitement of an almost romantic 
sympathy and enthusiasm. 

This history is also eminently instructive, for it teaches us what’ in- 
duction is—by the most striking examples of its process, The student 
of nature, of the laws of human belief, and of the principles of human 
science, cannot fail to find in such a history, the material for a just con- 
clusion in respect to the nature of science itself, and of the processes of 
the human intellect, by which we wrest from unwilling nature the secrets 





* History of the Inductive Sciences, from the earliest to the present time. By 
Wim Wuewewt, D. D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. The third 
edition, with additions. In two volumes, New York: D, Appleton & Co. 1858. 
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of her mystery, and on which we found the conviction, that our inter- 
pretation of her laws is just and true. 

We would commend this volume to the students of the noblest species 
of history—the history of the progress of human knowledge. To the 
devotees of the physical sciences—or as they sometimes inadvertently 
say—of science, it would seem almost superfinous to commend these 
volumes. We believe, however, that it may not be amiss to suggest to 
many such, that a more frequent and more profound meditation on the 
history and philosophy of the inductive sciences, would enlarge their 
conception of these sciences themselves, as well as suggest their closer 
dependence upon the metaphysical and ethical assumptions on which all 
science must proceed. Certainly it would do no harm to ask with Mrs. 
Browning, “ whether, after all, a larger metaphysics might not help our 
physics,” in some important respects. 


CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPY. 


As a practical illustration of Christian philanthrophy and benevo- 
lence, we commend the little book bearing the title “ English Hearts 
and English Hands,”* published by Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers. 
The object of the book is to show the Christian people of England how 
much honorable and even delicate feeling there is among English day- 
laborers; and hew by a judicious manifestation of kind, personal inter- 
est, those who are benevolently disposed may soften the trials, and light- 
en the labors, and bring under elevating and religious influences, a class 
of their population for whose improvement it has hitherto been consid- 
ered almost-useless to make any exertion. 

The book is written by a lady, very favorably known already as the 
authoress of the “ Life of Captain Hedley Vicars.” She is the daughter 
of the rector of the village church in Beckenham, Kent, hard bye Syd- 
enham, the site of the world renowned “ Crystal Palace.” 

In 1853 some thousands of railway excavators were gathered, in the 
neighborhood of Sydenham, from all parts of the British Islands, to 
work on the grounds about the palace. Some hundreds of them were 
quartered in Beckenham. It was feared that these “navvies” would 
spread moral contagion throngh the village. The result was far other- 
wise. Owing to the personal labors of the lady who has prepared this 
book, very many of the men became truly religions; and the change in 





*English Hearts and English Hands ; or the Railway and the Trenches. New 
York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1858. 12mo. pp. 356. 
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the character of the whole body of laborers was most marked and most 
gratifying, 

The book contains the record of the daily efforts of this lady to bene- 
fit those rude men. She visited them in their boarding houses, made 
their acquaintance in their own homes, provided them with Bibles and 
Testaments, formed reading classes for them, persuaded them to attend 
church, and in numberless ways made them feel that she was their true 
friend, The warm devotion, which they soon manifested to their bene- 
factress, was really affecting. During the two years they spent in Beck- 
enham they learned to go to her with all their troubles; and her ad- 
vice, her reproofs, her entreaties, had wonderful influence upon them. 

On the completion of the palace, these men were scattered in every 
direction. Some went to Australia, some to the Crimea, some to Kan- 
sas. But the letters which found their way back to Beckenham, from 
the camp before Sebastopol, from the gold mines, and from the prairies 
of America, testified to the depth and permanence of the impressions 
there made upon them. 

No person, who is interested in laboring for the welfare of this same 
class among us, who have little education and refinement, can read this 


book without being encouraged to new efforts. 
PHILOLOGY. 


In calling attention to Prof. Fowler’s English Grammar, we will men- 
tion some of its special characteristics : 

1. It enlarges the field of grammatical knowledge by the introduction 
into it of many new and interesting topics. English Grammar was at 
first merely an assemblage of rules for the avoidance of such errors as 
uneducated minds were most liable to fall into. It was the art of speak- 
ing and writing the English language correctly. It has gradually 
expanded and acquired the dignity of a science. No one can study the 
English Grammar of Prof. Fowler without having his views of the 
extent, dignity, and importance of the subject, greatly enlarged. 

2. It introduces illustrations from the cognate languages. It inter- 
weaves comparative philology. This naturally prepares the way for the 
advantageous study of foreign languages. 





* English Grammar. The English Language in its Elements and Forms, with 
a History of its Origin and Development. Abridged from the Octavo Edition. 
Designed for general use in Schools and Families. By Wittiau C. Fow er, late 
Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 1858. pp. 395. 
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3. It draws a broad line of distinction between the Anglo-Saxon or 
Teutonic, and the Norman-French or Latin portion of our language. 
These two portions of our language require a very different treatment. 
See Abridg. pp. 175-196. This point has been too much neglected in 
our common grammars. 

4, It has a full phonology of the English language, or a complete 
account of all the vocalic and consonantal sounds developed in tlie 
English language. See Abridg. passim. The account, however, might 
have been less diffuse and equally complete. 

5. It distinguishes between pronominal elements which are mere 
indigitations, and verbal roots which have a logical significancy. See 
Abzidg. p. 175 f. This is a very important point in etymology. But 
Prof. Fowler has done less for the correlation of pronouns than could 
have been desired. 

6. It introduces a full account of the strong and weak conjugation of 
the verb. See Abridg. pp. 141-146. This is principally from Dr. 
Latham. 

7. The auxiliary verbs, so called, which play a very important part in 
English Grammar, are explained on the principle that the power of the 
verb as an auxiliary is a modification of the original power which it had 
as a non-auxiliary. See Abridg. p. 134 ff. The explanations for the 
most part are highly satisfactory. 

8. It exhibits some of the syntactical principles of the late Dr, K. F. 
Becker of Germany ; perhaps as many as it would be advisable to 
introduce in the present state of grammatical study in our country. See 
Abridg. p. 85, 123, 297 ff. 

9. It has a very full list of the Figures of Speech, alphabetically 
arranged, with pertinent and well selected examples. See Abridg. pp, 
320-334. 

10. It is accompanied with questions at the foot of the page, which 
will be acceptable to many instructors. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


“ Fifteen years among the Mormons”* is a book published by Mr. Chas. 
Scribner. It professes to be the narrative of Mrs. Mary Ettie V.Smith, 
who became a member of the Mormon community when about twelve 
years of age. Two years after, she was married; and in 1846, with 





* Fifteen years among the Mormons. Being the narrative of Mrs. Mary Ettie 
V. Smith. By Nexson Winco Grezx. New York: Charles Scribner. 1858. 
8vo. pp. 388. 
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her husband, accompanied the Mormons in their exodus from Nauvoo. 
Some years were spent in wanderings west of the Mississippi, and she at 
last reached Great Salt Lake City in 1849, and for five years was a resi- 
dent of the territory of Utah. 

Unfortunately for herself, she seems to have had opportunities of be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with the practical workings of Mormonism, 
and with the real state of things among that deluded and fanatical peo- 
ple. She is the sister of one of their “ High Priests,” is personally ac- 
quainted with most of their leaders, and long had the confidence of Brig- 
ham Young himself. 

- According to her story, her life in Utah was unendurable. She was 
forced to see, and hear, and do, and be, all that was most revolting to her 
nature asa woman. She became convinced, at last, that the religion, 
in which she had been educated, was worse than a delusion; she was 
terrified with the crimes in which she was compelled to become an ac- 
complice ; and thoroughly loathing the society in Utah, on the earliest 
opportunity, she fled for her life. 

If the tenth part of her story is true, language cannot express the 
depth of the degradation of the people in Utah. Yet her narrative has 
every appearance of being truthful ; and coming out, as it does, under 
the auspices of so respectable a publisher as Mr. Scribner, it presents un- 
usual claims to be considered a reliable account of the unparalleled wick- 
edness, meanness, folly and fanaticism, that are clustered around Great 
Salt Lake City. 


MISCELLANY. 


We take pleasure in recommending a “Compendium of American 
Literature,”* prepared by Professor Charles D. Cleveland of Philadel- 
phia. The work contains selections from the writings of all our Ameri- 
can authors, with biographical sketches of each. Professor Cleveland is 
himself a scholar of refined taste and extensive acquaintance with the 
literature of all ages. 

His selections are well made; and we notice with particular pleasure 
that he has given place to nothing which will offend the delicacy of a 
Christian spirit, and has rejected nothing, because it speaks out plainly 
the words of freedom and Christian philanthropy. 

The book is an admirable one to be placed in the hands of young 
people, whether for use in schools or for their private reading. 





* A Compendium of American Literature ; Chronologically arranged, with Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Authors. By Cuartes D. CLevetanp. Philadelphia: 
E. C. & J. Biddle. 1858. 








